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PREFACE 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  the  first  edition 
(1641),  which  was  the  only  issue  of  the  pamphlet  during 
Milton's  lifetime.  This  I  have  followed  verbatim  et 
literatim.1  There  are,  however,  a  few  variations  in  the 
spelling  and  punctuation  of  the  extant  copies,  and  in  these 
instances  I  have  had  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  dis 
crimination.  The  variations,  together  with  the  misprints, 
are  indicated  in  the  footnotes. 

The  Introduction  is  intended  to  furnish  the  informa 
tion  necessary  for  an  understanding,  not  only  of  the 
pamphlet  itself,  but  of  the  author's  mind  as  revealed  in  it. 
Special  emphasis,  therefore,  has  been  put  upon  the  per 
sonal  element  underlying  the  various  details  of  the  argu 
ment.  Only  a  brief  statement  concerhing  the  authorship 
and  date  has  been  necessary,  since  there  has  never  been 
any  question  as  to  the  Miltonic  authorship,  and  the  date 
has  been  approximately  determined.  The  second  chapter 
describes  Milton's  life  immediately  preceding  the  com 
position  of  this  work,  and  points  out  the  motives  that  led 
him  into  the  conflict  with  Episcopacy.  These  facts,  as 
well  as  the  philosophic  basis  of  these  motives,  which  are 
given  in  the  fourth  chapter,  are  essential  for  a  sympa 
thetic  appreciation  of  his  position.  To  understand  the 
pamphlet,  and  grasp  its  significance,  it  is  necessary  also 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  con 
troversy  which  occasioned  it.  T  have,  therefore,  included 
an  epitome  of  the  development  in  England  of  the  Presby 
terian  system  of  church-government,  and  an  account  of 
the  religious  conflict  at  the  time  Of  Reformation  ap- 

i  The  modem  a  has  been  substituted  for  the  archaic  forui. 
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peared.  Particular  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  different 
aspects  of  Milton's  point  of  view.  In  doing  this,  I  have 
aimed  to  present  a  sympathetic,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
sincere  and  impartial  statement  of  his  attitude  toward  the 
various  questions  at  issue.  In  no  other  way  can  we  get 
a  true  idea  of  his  mind  at  this  period.  The  investigation 
of  the  sources  and  allusions  is  significant  for  the  evi 
dence  which  it  furnishes  of  the  poet's  wide  reading  and 
profound  scholarship.  In  the  study  of  the  style,  a  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  unprejudiced 
appreciation.  The  Summary  is  intended  to  give  in  brief 
compass  a  detailed  outline  of  the  argument.  This,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  of  service  to  those  who,  for  any  cause,  find 
difficulty  in  following  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  original. 
The  last  chapter  consists  of  an  examination  of  the  three 
copies  of  the  first  edition  in  the  Yale  University  Library. 
The  variations  in  these  are  not  very  important,  but  they 
throw  some  light  upon  the  methods  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  printer. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  edition  is,  I  believe,  the 
Notes.  Their  importance  is  due  to  the  many  allusions 
which  Milton  makes,  and  the  great  number  of  authorities 
to  which  he  refers.  These  include  the  following  works: 
the  Bible:  Sancta  Clara,  Apologia  Episcoporum  seu  Sacri 
Magistratus;  Foxe.  Acts  and  Monuments;  Qirnden,  An- 
nales  and  Britannia:  Speed,  History:  Holinshed,  Chron 
icle:  Hayward,  Life  and  Reignc  of  Edward  VI ;  Cyprian, 
Epistles  and  De  Unitate  Ecdesicc ;  Sulpicius  SeverusI  Dia 
logues,  Chronicle,  and  Life  of  St.  Martin;  Lampridius, 
Alexander  S  events;  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastica  Historia  and 
De  Vita  Constantini ,:  Justin  Martyj.  Apology;  Tertullian, 
Ad  Marcionem;  Sandys,  A  Relation  of  the  State  ofTte- 
Ugion;  Zosimus,  History;  Eutropius,  Historic?  Romance 
Breviarum;  Socrates,  Historia  Ecclesiastica;  Theodoret, 
Ecclesiastica  Historia;  Ignatius,  To  the  Trallians. 
PhiJadelphians,  etc. :  Eetrarch.  Sonnets;  Dante.  Divine 


Comedy;  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso;  Piers  the  Plow- 
man'j  Crede*: Cjiaucer,  Canterbury  Tales;:5tgGnms, 
De  Occidentale  Impcr'w  and  De  Regno  Italia;  Lactan- 
tius.  Divine  Institutes;  Augustine,  Epistles;  AihansHtus, 
Against  the  Gentiles,  Epistles,  and  Synopsis;  BasiL  De 
l:ide;  Ovid.  Metamorphoses;  Aristotle,  Ethics  and  Poli 
tics;  Malvezzj,  Discorsi  Sopra  Cornelia  Tacito; 
Livy,  Ab  Urbc  Condita;  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Common 
wealth  of  England;  Herodotus.  History;  Polybius,  His- 
toriae;  Prudentius,  Liber  Peristephonon;  Pseudo-Am 
brose,/^^  Officiis  Minis  trorum;  Gregory,  Epistles;  Cedre- 
nus,  Compendium  Historiarum;  Laud,  Relatio  contra 
Fisher;  Joseph  ii^H,  Episcopacie  by  Divine  Right.  As 
serted;  and  a  number  of  contemporary  pamphlets  and 
speeches.  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  every  case  to 
quote  the  exact  words  upon  which  Milton  depends.  Con 
siderable  effort  has  also  been  spent  in  verifying  from 
modern  authorities  the  many  statements  which  he  makes 
to  support  his  argument. 

The  Glossary  has  been  designed  to  include  all  obsolete, 
archaic,  dialectical,  and  rare  words  which  occur  in  the 
text.  Some  current  words  whose  meaning  may  not  be 
clear  have  been  included. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to 
the  professors  of  English  in  Yale  University  for  the  en 
couragement  that  has  made  this  work  possible.  My 
thanks,  in  particular,  are  due  to  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook, 
under  whose  direction  I  have  done  this  research,  and 
whose  suggestions  have  been  of  much  help;  and  to  Pro 
fessor  Henry  A.  Beers,  not  only  for  the  inspiration  I 
received  in  his  classroom,  but  for  the  assistance  he  has 
cheerfully  given  me.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  kind 
ness,  also,  of  Professor  Edward  Bensley  of  University 
College,  Aberystwyth.  Wales,  to  whose  scholarship  I  am 
indebted  for  one  of  Milton's  sources:  of  Professor 
Thomas  Carter  of  Vanderbilt  University,  for  in  forma- 
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tion  concerning  the  style  of  the  Church  Fathers;  and  of 
Mr.  John  Richie  Schultz  of  Yale  University,  who  sug 
gested  the  subject  of  my  thesis.  To  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Gruener  and  Mr.  Henry  Ginter,  of  the  Yale  University 
Library,  I  am  grateful  for  many  courtesies,  and  to  Miss 
Mary  Dunham,  Reference  Librarian  of  Indiana  Univer 
sity,  I  am  deeply  obliged  for  much  valuable  assistance. 

W.  T.  H. 
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For  though  some  other  particulars  be  cOtroverted;  yet  this,  of 
the  church-government,  is  the  chiefe  and  principal :  as  that  some 
times  I  have  thought  the  rest  to  be  but  controuersies  in  pretece 
to  avoid  the  enuie  of  this. 

<  eoree  Dovmame,  A  Sermon  defending  the  honourable  junc 
tions  of  Bishops. 


INTRODUCTION 

A.  AUTHORSHIP  AND  DATE 

This  pamphlet  was  published  anonymously,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  Milton's.  Aside  from  the  internal 
evidence  and  contemporary  opinion,  the  acknowledgment 
of  its  authorship  is  made  by  Milton  himself  in  the 
Defensio  Secunda.1  In  addition  to  this,  the  title-page  of 
a  copy  in  the  British  Museum  is  marked,  as  Professor 
Masson  believes,  by  Milton's  own  hand,  with  the  words, 
'By  Mr.  John  Milton'  and  'Ex  Dono  Authoris.'2  There 
has  been,  however,  no  question  as  to  the  authorship. 

Of  Reformation  was  published  some  time  in  the  sum-i 
mer  of  1641.  While  the  exact  date  has  not  been  definitely' 
determined,  the  limits  of  the  period  within  which  it  ap 
peared  can  be  approximately  set.     In  the  first  place,  it 
cannot  have  appeared  before  May  12,  but  must  have  been 
completed  after  that,  for  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
Oxford  and  the  Cambridge  Petitions  in  favor  of  Deans^ 
and  Chapters,  etc.,  which  were  presented  to  Parliament 
on  this  day.8    In  the  second  place,  since  Milton  declares 
that  it  jaasjiis  first  pamphlet,  it  must  have  been  published 
before  July,  by  which  time  the  second  and  third  pamphlets 
had  appeared.4    If,  therefore,  sufficient  time  after  May 
12  is  allowed  for  its  completion  and  publication,  and 
ample  opportunity  after  that  for  the  composition  and  the 

1  Cf.  Defen.  Sec.  pro  Pop.  Angl.,  Prose  Works  (ed.  1738)  2.  333. 

2  Cf.  Masson,  Life-Milton  2.  248,  and  footnote. 
»  See  note  on  70.  24. 

*  Cf.  Masson,  op.  cit.  2.  257,  footnote. 
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publication  of  the  other  two,  it  must  have  come  from  the 
-f  press  very  late  in  May  or  early  in  June.1 

B.  BIOGRAPHICAL  SETTING 

^  Milton  wrote  this  pamphlet  within  less  than  two  years 
after  his  return  from  the  continent.2  He  had  shortened 
his  tour,  he  tells  us,  on  account  of  the  troubles  at  home : 
'When  I  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and 
Greece,  the  melancholy  intelligence  which  I  received  of 
the  civil  commotions  in  England  made  me  alter  my  pur- 

.  pose;  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  travelling  for  amuse 
ment  abroad,  while  my  fellow-citizens  were  fighting  for 
liberty  at  home.'3  He  was  in  Naples  when  the  news  (  ? 
the  approaching  war  with  the  Scots)  reached  him  (De 
cember,  1638),  but  for  some  reason,  probably  the  assur 
ance  of  the  King's  impotence  in  this  war,  he  did  not 
return  to  England  until  about  eight  months  afterwards 
(August,  1639). 

•*-  He  stopped  for  a  while  in  his  father's  house  at  Horton ; 
but  in  the  winter  (probably),  when  the  household  broke 
up,  he  moved  to  London  and  took  lodgings  'in  St.  Bride's 
Churchyard,  Fleet  Street,  at  the  house  of  one  Russell,  a 
tailor'.  It  was  while  he  was  still  at  Horton  that  he  wrote 

"t  the  Epitaphium  Damonis,  in  memory  of  Charles  Diodati, 
who  had  died  while  he  was  abroad.  The  elegy  shows  us 
that  at  this  time  his  thoughts  were  bent  upon  his  immortal 

-t  poem,  which  he  contemplated  writing  in  English  as  an 
Arthurian  epic.4  In  his  lodgings  in  St.  Bride's  Church 
yard,  he  undertook  the  education  of  his  two  nephews, 
Edward  and  John  Phillips.  And  here,  while  still  medi 
tating  over  his  poem,  he  busily  watched  the  political  and 
religious  storm  that  was  swiftly  gathering  over  England 

1  Cf.  ibid.  2.  239. 

2  Cf.  ibid.  2.  72  ff. 

3  Defen.  Sec.  pro  Pop.  Angl.  (Bohn  1.  256). 
*  Epitaphium  Damonis,  11.  162  ff. 
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in  this  year  of  the  Short  Parliament,  the  Second  Bishops' 
War,  and  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  probably  just  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  moved  his  residence  to  a 
house  in  Aldersgate  Street — 'a  pretty  garden-house  in 
Aldersgate  Street,'  as  Edward  Phillips  has  described  it, 
'at  the  end  of  an  entry,  and  therefore  the  fitter  for  his 
turn  by  reason  of  the  privacy,  besides  that  there  are  few 
streets  in  London  more  free  from  noise  as  that'.1  Some 
fourteen  years  afterwards  he  tells  what  were  his  interests 
and  hopes  at  this  time:  'As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  hired 
a  spacious  house  in  the  city  for  myself  and  my  books; 
where  I  again  with  rapture  renewed  my  literary  pursuits, 
and  where  I  calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the  contest,  which 
I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Providence,  and  to  the 
courage  of  the  people.'2  Here  in  this  quiet  retreat,  while 
still  teaching  his  little  nephews,  and  still  seeking  a  sub 
ject  for  the  poem  which  men  should  not  willingly  let  die, 
he  found  a  subject  for  his  pen  that  compelled  him  to 
postpone  all  poetry  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

He  now  began  those  prose  writings  in  behalf  of  Liberty 
— Liberty  'relig-jnqs.,  domestic,  ar»<1  rivi!'— from  which  he 
did  not  rest  until  he  was  turned  out  of  his  Latin  Secre 
taryship  by  General  Monk  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration. 
He  began  with  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  and  in  the  , 
course  of  the  next  ten  months,  he  wrote  the  five  'Anti- 
Episcopal  Pamphlets' — Of  Reformation  Touching 
Church-Discipline  In  England  And  the  Causes  that 
hitherto  have  hindered  it  (May-June,  1641),  Of  Pre- 
latical  Episcopacy  (July,  1641),  Animadversions  upon 
the  Remonstrant's  Defence  against  Smectymnuus  (  ?  July, 
1641 )y  The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urg'd  against 
Prelaty  (?  February,  1642),  and  An  apology  against  a 
Pamphlet  called  A  Modest  Confutation  of  the  Anintad- 

*  Phillips,  Milton,  p.  20. 

2  Defen.  Sec.  pro  Pop.  Angl.  (Bohn  1.  267). 
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versions  upon  the  Remonstrant  against  Smectymnuus 
(March,  1642). 

Before  writing  Of  Reformation,  however,  it  seems  that 
Milton  had  already  taken  a  hand  in  the  battle  between  the 
bishops  and  the  Puritans.  From  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  he  either  wrote  the  Postscript 
to  the  Smectymnuits  pamphlet  (?  March  20,  1641),  or 
compiled  the  historical  data  out  of  which  it  was  com 
posed.1  The  pamphlet  itself  was  written  by  five  Puritan 
divines2  in  answer  to  Bishop  Joseph  Hall's  Humble  Re 
monstrance  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  Thomas 
Young,  the  chief  of  the  Smectymnuans,  had  been  Milton's 
tutor  some  twenty  years  before,  and  the  other  four  were 
prominent  Puritan  ministers,  with  whom  it  is  natural 
that  Milton  should  have  been  acquainted.  Thus,  then,  in 
the  early  spring  of  1641,  we  can  imagine  him  dropping 
in  on  them  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  copious 
scholarship.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  no  doubt,  in 
the  early  part  of  March,  he  left  with  them  the  Postscript, 
which  he  had  compiled  for  them  at  his  home  in  Alders- 
gate  Street.  This  polemic  is  for  the  most  part  a  citation 
from  history  (Speed,  Holinshed,  and  Stow)  of  the  mis 
deeds  and  treasons  of  the  English  bishops,  particularly 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  is  a  bitter  indictment 
of  the  whole  order  of  Episcopacy  from  its  first  institu 
tion  in  England.  In  tone,  ideas,  and  phraseology  it  is 
identical  with  passages  in  Of  Reformation. 

Milton  did  not  remain  content,  however,  to  use  as  a 
mouthpiece  these  ministers,  whom  he  considered  of  an 
inferior  grade  of  scholarship.3  Within  the  next  two 

i  Of.  Masson,  fAfe  Milton  2.  238,  244,  260  ff..  ami  below.  i>. 
liii  ff. 

-  These  ministers,  from  whose  initials  the  term  'Sinectyuinuus' 
was  formed,  were  Stephen  Marshal,  Edmuuil  C'jil.-imy.  Tlionm.- 
Young,  Mathew  Newt-omen,  and  William  Spurstow. 

:»  Cf .  Defcn.  #««.  pro  Pop.  Anffl.,  Prose  Works  led.  17:;s>  ~>.  233, 
'Ministris.  facundiaui  hominis.  ut  ferebatur.  ;ot,Mv  sustinentibus. 
suppetias  tuli.' 
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months  he  threw  himself  into  the  conflict  against  the 
Episcopal  party,  which  was  raging  more  violently  now  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  pamphlet  of  his  own. 
The  motives  that  led  him  to  do  this  are  best  given  in  his 
own  words.  'The  vigour  of  the  parliament  had  begun 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  bishops.  As  long  as  the  liberty 
of  speech  was  no  longer  subject  to  control,  all  mouths 
began  to  be  opened  against  the  bishops ;  some  complained 
of  the  vices  of  individuals,  others  of  those  of  the  order. 
They  said  that  it  was  unjust  that  they  alone  should  differ 
from  the  model  of  the  other  reformed  churches;  that  the 
government  of  the  church  should  be  according  to  the 
pattern  of  other  churches,  and  particularly  the  word  of 
God.  This  awakened  all  my  attention  and  my  zeal.  I 
saw  that  a  way  was  opening  for  the  establishment  of  real 
liberty;  that  the  foundation  was  laying  for  the  deliver 
ance  of  man  from  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  superstition; 
that  the  principles  of  religion,  which  were  the  first  object 
of  our  care,  would  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  man 
ners  and  constitution  of  the  republic;  and  as  1  had  from 
my  youth  studied  the  distinctions  between  religious  and 
civil  rights,  I  perceived  that  if  I  ever  wished  to  be  of  use, 
I  ought  at  least  not  to  be  wanting  to  my  country,  to  the 
church,  and  to  so  many  of  my  fellow-Christians,  in  a 
crisis  of  so  much  danger;  I  therefore  determined  to 
relinquish  the  other  pursuits  in  which  I  was  engaged, 
and  to  transfer  the  whole  force  of  my  talents  and  my 
industry  to  this  one  important  object.  I  accordingly 
wrote  two  books  to  a  friend  concerning  the  reformation 
of  the  church  of  England.'1 

Thus  we  siv  that  it  was  at  the  call  of  duty  that  Milton 
laid  a-i<k-  his  -tut!k-s  an<l  \vmk-  this  pamphlet.  II  nw 
reluctant  he  was  to  leave  his  lxx)ks  and  quiet  meditation, 
he  has  told  elsewhere :  'I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  mani 
fest  with  what  small  willingness  T  endure  to  interrupt  the 

i  Defen.  Sec.  /wo  /'ofi.  Attyl.     (Bolm  1.  157  ff.). 
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pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and 
pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and  confident 
thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse 
disputes  put  from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of 
truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies,  to 
come  into  the  dim  reflection  of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by 
seeming  bulk.'2  But  now  he  laid  these  boo^s  aside, 
and  sacrificed  his  studious  repose,  and  deferred  his  im 
mortal  poem,  that  he  might  give  his  services  to  his  coun 
try.  He  was  indeed  loyal  and  true  to  that  high  purpose 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  and  consecrated  his  powers  ten 
years  before  : 


Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean,  or  high, 

Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven. 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  Task-master's  eye. 

C.  HISTORICAL  OCCASION 

In  Border  to  understand  the  circumstances  which  oc 
casioned  this  pamphlet,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  his 
tory  of  Presbyterian  Puritanism  in  England.  English 
Puritanism  goes  back  to  the  Reformation,  but  the  Pres 
byterian  idea  developed  during  the  early  years  of  Eliza 
beth's  reign.  It  is  true  that  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  had 
gained  considerable  influence  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI, 
but  the  Calvinism  of  Somerset  and  his  ultra-  Protestant 
council  concerned  itself  with  questions  of  doctrine,  and 
^  not  with  church-government.  During  Edward's  reign 
Puritan  feeling  had  manifested  itself  against  images. 
crucifixes,  stained-glass  windows,  vestments,  etc.,  but  no 
fault  had  been  found  with  Episcopacy.  The  beginning 
of  the  fight  against  the  government  by  bishops,  of  which 
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this  pamphlet  marks  the  culmination,  dates  from  the  first 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Elizabeth :  1558-1601.  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne  in  1558,  she  had  to  face  two  grave  dangers  in  the 
Church — the  reaction  toward  Romanism,  and  the  revolt 
toward  Puritanism  At  the  former  she  directed  the  Act 
of  Supremacy,  and  at  the  latter  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
The  Puritan  tendency  was  due  to  the  influence  of  certain 
Marian  exiles  who  at  this  time  returned  home  from 
Switzerland.  During  their  stay  abroad  they  had  become 
so  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  Calvin's  doctrine  and 
discipline  over  that  of  the  English  Church,  that  they  were 
not  only  unprepared  to  accept  the  First  Prayer  Book,  but 
were  willing  to  tolerate  the  Second  only  until  something 
letter  could  be  provided.  Their  advent  was  noted  even 
before  Mary's  interment,  for  in  preaching  her  funeral- 
sermon,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  warned  his  flock  that 
'the  wolves  be  coming  out  of  Geneva'.  They  were  not 
long  in  making  their  presence  felt.  As  early  as  the  next 
October,  for  example,  they  uttered  a  protest  at  the  use  of 
a  crucifix  and  candles  upon  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
during  a  wedding:  and  in  the  following  January,  they 
complained  of  three  bishops  who  officiated  at  the  com 
munion  table  with  crucifix  and  candles,  'habited  in  the 
golden  vestments  of  the  papacy'.  This  controversy  over 
the  dress  of  the  clergy,  which  goes  back  to  the  famous 
'vestrian  controversy'  of  Bishop  Hooper,  now  became  one 
of  the  leading  subjects  of  dispute  l>etween  the  two  parties. 
The  ministers  among  the  returned  exiles  rebelled  at  hav 
ing  to  wear  the  cassock,  gown,  and  cap  of  the  English 
clergy.  The  destroying  of  the  glass  windows  and  the 
other  'relics  of  papacy',  which  had  taken  place  in  Ed 
ward's  reign,  also,  once  more  began.  In  many  of  the 
churches  the  regular  form  of  the  services  was  dispensed 
with,  and  innovations  of  all  kinds  were  introduced. 

The  view  held  bv  these  Genevan  exiles,  or  Puritans,  as 
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were  soon  to  be  raiwr.wn*  thRf  in  stnpping  shn>t?  oi 
the  Genevan  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  Reformation  in 
England  was  incomplete,  and  that  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  perfect  it  in  accordance  with  the  Calvinistic 
idea.  Accordingly,  such  books  as  The  Laws  and  Statutes 
of  Geneva  were  published.  By  the  year  1563  their  stock 
grievances  were  welt-established,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
wafer  at  communions-he  altar-wise  position  of  the  table, 
the  kneeling  during  the  Eucharist,  the  signing  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,'  tlie  presenting  of  the  ring  in  marriage, 
and  the  observance  of  the  holy  days.  Although  they  pre 
ferred  the  Presbyterian  system,  they  did  not  yet  attack 
''  the  Episcopacy.  About  this  time  an  organ  in  a  cathedral 
was  destroyed,  its  pipes  were  made  into  dishes  for  the 
wives  of  the  lower  clergy,  and  the  case  was  turned  into 
l>edsteads.  A  certain  zealous  preacher  boasted  that  'he 
had  made  eight  sermons  in  London  against  surplices, 
rochets,  tippets,  and  caps,  counting  them  not  to  be  perfect 
that  do  wear  them'. 

As  Elizabeth's  reign  advanced,  the  Puritans  became 
more  militant.  At  first,  they  did  not  consider  seriously 
the  idea  of  withdrawing  from  the  Established  Church. 
They  had  been  advised  by  the  Continental  Protestants, 
v\hom  they  frequently  consulted,  that  it  was  better  for 
them  to  conform  and  stay  in  the  Church  than  to  leave  it 
on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion.  Such  moderation. 
however,  did  not  long  find  favor  with  the  more  radical 
spirits.  These  soon  began  the  process  of  separation. 
From  meeting  in  private  houses,  they  began  to  hold  such 
assemblies  as  that  of  Plumbers'  Hall,  at  which  even  the 
Sacrament  was  administered.  In  ijjfo,  the  first  presby 
tery  had  been  started  at  WandwormT  In  the  next  few 
years  nonconformity,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  pri 
marily  a  dispute  over  vestments  and  ceremonies,  gradual 
ly  passed  into  Presbyterian  Puritanism. 

In  June,  1570,  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Cajrt- 
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Bright,  Puritanism  began  its  attack  upon  Episcopacy. 
rrom  his  new  professorial  chair  at  Cambridge,  he  de- 
lounced  the  bishops  and  the  abuses  of  their  office,  and 
.dvocated  the  Presbyterian  government.  This  attack- 
wrought  into  the  arena  John  Whitgift,  who,  though  a 
'  Talvinist  in  doctrine,  was  definitely  opposed  to  the  Pres- 
i-yterian  discipline.  In  1571-72  proposals  were  made  in 
he  Commons  to  alter  the  Prayer  Book  to  meet  the  wishes 
•f  the  Nonconformists,  but  all  discussion  was  suppressed 
y  the  Queen.  At  the  same  time  severer  tests  were  re- 
uired  of  the  Puritan  ministers.  As  a  result  of  these 
hecks,  there  soon  appeared  the  powerful  Puritan  mani- 
esto  An  Admonition  to  Parliament  (June  30,  1572),  to. 
/hich  Whitgift  responded  in  An  Answer  to  the  Adrtwni- 
'.on  (February,  1573).  The  Admonition,  which  was 
/ritten  under  the  direction  of  Cartwright  and  was  a 
irect  attack  upon  the  government  of  the  Church  by 
ishops,  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  dis- 
ipline.  In  1574,  Cartwright,  who  had  answered  Whit- 
gift's  pamphlet  with  A  Reply  to  tlie  Answer,  issued  an 
English  translation  of  Traver's  Book  of  Discipline,  as  A 
"ull  and  Plain  Declaration  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline. 

Within  the  next  ten  years  the  Puritans  became  still 
1  lore  aggressive.     In  1584,  they  put  forth  a  new  mani- 

*  esto,  A  Learned  Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  Government. 
)ther  pamphlets    followed,   and   the  great   Mar-prelate 
Dntroversy  began.     On  February  27,  1587,  a  proposal 

•-'as  made  in  Parliament  to  substitute  Knox's  Genevan 

:  'orm  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  Prayer  Book  in  all  the 

'lurches,  but  the  measure  was  suppressed  by  the  Queen. 

'he  Puritans  now  bound  themselves  by  subscription  to 

leir  book  of  discipline;  they  increased  the  number  of 

•  resbyteries  in  the  different  parishes;  they  selected  elders; 
.md  they  held  regular  synods  and  general  assemblies. 

To  counteract  the  growth  of  Presbyterian  ism  and  to 
sfend  itself,  Episcopacy  now  began  to  put  forth  more 
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pretentious  claims.  On  February  9,  1589,  Bishop  Bar 
croft  made  his  famous  attack  upon  Puritanism  in 
sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he  declared  that  th 
bishops  were  superior  to  the  other  clergy  jure  divine 
Henceforth  this  was  to  be  the  vital  point  at  issue  in  th 
controversy.  In  1593,  Bilson  asserted  the  doctrine  o 
Apostolical  succession,  and  maintained  that  from  th 
time  of  the  Apostles  there  had  "been  a  difference  bet  wee 
bishops  and  presbyters.  These  two  prelates  were  th 
first  to  assert  the  divine  right  of  bishops.  In  159 
Hooker,  in  his  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  defende 
the  right  of  the  Church,  apart  from  the  authority  ot  th 
Scriptures,  to  decide  her  own  form  of  government. 

At  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  the  result  of  Whil 
gift's  wise  and  strong  management,  the  Episcopal  part 
was  growing  in  strength,  in  spite  of  the  systematic  effort 
to  establish  Presbyterianism.  On  this  account,  many  o 
the  moderate  nonconformists  conformed  at  this  time;  bi: 
the  more  uncompromising  went  into  banishment,  rathe 
than  violate  their  conscientious  scruples. 

James  I. :  1603-1625.  In  April.  1603,  as  he  journeye> 
from  Scotland  to  London,  King  James  was  presente 
with  the  famous  Millenary  Petition,  signed  by  eight  hur 
dred  of  the  Puritan  clergy.  This  was  a  protest  again.' 
the  Prayer  Book,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  mat 
riage,  etc.,  and  a  demand  for  the  removal  of  such  abust 
as  pluralities,  'dumb  ministers/  etc.  In  the  next  yeai 
as  a  result  of  this  petition,  James  requested  four  of  ih 
most  prominent  of  the  Puritan  clergy  to  attend  the  Hani] 
ton  Court  Conference,  and  state  the  case  of  Puritanisn 
The  conference  began  its  session  January  14,  i6o< 
On  the  second  day,  the.  proposal  of  a  presbytery  so  e: 
cited  the  King,  that,  after  lecturing  the  assembly  from  tl 
text  'No  bishop,  no  king,'  he  closed  the  conference  h 
the  day.  He  declared :  'A  Scottish  presbytery  agreeth  ; 
\vell  with  monarchv  as  God  and  the  devil.  Then  Tat 
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aid  Tom  and  Will  and  Dick  will  meet  and  censure  me 
.nd  my  council.  Until  you  find  that  I  grow  lazy  let  that 
.lone.'  After  this  the  Puritans  made  various  attempts  to 
nstitute  reforms;  but  on  July  16  a  proclamation  was  is- 
ued  putting  the  ban  upon  all  alterations  in  the  polity  of 
he  Church.  On  their  refusing  to  conform,  many  of  the 
ninisters  were  deposed  from  their  pulpits. 

James'  action  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  was 
ypical  of  his  attitude  toward  Puritanism  during  the  rest 
•f  his  reign.  As  a  result  of  his  policy  of  repression,  the 
pposition  to  the  King  bprame-merged-iu  the- hostility  to 
he  bishops.  He  supported  the  latter,  and,  reciprocally, 
hey  found  it  to  their  interest  to  back  him  in  his  en- 
roachments  upon  the  popular  liberty.  Mingled,  there- 
ore,  with  the  resentment  toward  them  on  ecclesiastical 
rounds,  was  the  animosity  at  their  abetting  him  in  his 
granny.  Thus  Episcopacy  came  to  be  identified  with  the 
ling's  cause,  and  the  contest  between  the  bishops  and  the 
'uritans  became  as  much  a  political  as  a  religious  fight. 

Charles  I.:  1625-1641.  Upon  Charles'  accession  the 
lentification  of  the  political  and  religious  struggle  was 
ipid.  This  was  the  case  especially  after  Laud's  eleva- 
on  to  the  primacy.  He  and  Charles  worked  hand  in 
and :  they  both  stood  equally  for  the  divine  right  of 
ishops  and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  They  both  strenu- 
usly  opposed  the  Puritan  innovations,  and  favored  the 
[igh  Church  reaction.  Indeed,  Charles  began  his  reign 

ith  his  face  set  against  the  Puritans.  Just  after  James' 
sath,  he  had  Laud  write  out  a  list  of  the  prominent 
linisters,  and  mark  the  orthodox  O.  and  the  Puritans  P ; 
id  with  this  list  before  him,  he  made  his  promotions. 

n  July  7,  1625,  when  Bishop  Montague  was  arrested  by 

rder  of  the  Commons  for  his  Appello  C&sarcm,  Charles 

•ok  his  part  and  ordered  silence  on  all  the  disputed 

.  )ints.     Shortly  afterwards,  although  the  Commons  had 

mdemned  Montague's  books,  the  King  nominated  him 
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for  the  bishopric  of  Chichester.  On  March  10,  1629,  he 
issued  a  royal  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  would 
allow  no  innovation  in  religion,  nor  permit  any  parlia 
mentary  interference  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

During  this  time  Parliament  had  been  growing  more 
threatening  toward  the  King  and  the  bishops.  Just  be 
fore  its  dissolution  in  1629,  the  Commons  passed  by  ac 
clamation  the  resolution  that  'whosoever  shall  bring  in 
innovations  in  religion  or  by  favor  seek  to  extend  or  in 
troduce  popery  or  Arminianism,  or  other  opinions  dis 
agreeing  from  the  true  and  orthodox  church,  shall  be 
reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and  the  Com 
monwealth'.  By  1633,  Puritanism  was  strongly  organ 
ized,  and  held  the  fixed  determination  of  overthrowing 
the  Episcopacy  in  England,  as  Knox  had  abolished  that 
of  Scotland. 

In  this  year  Laud,  the  great  opponent  of  the  Puritans, 
became  Primate.  His  first  aim  was  to  restore  'decency' 
in  worship,  and  with  great  firmness  he  proceeded  to  re 
establish  throughout  the  church,  a  uniform  service,  such 
as  had  prevailed  before  the  Puritan  innovations.  He 
insisted  that  the  communion-table  should  be  placed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  and  railed  in;  that  the  people 
should  kneel  at  the  communion ;  that  the  cross  should  be 
used  in  baptism;  and  that  the  services  and  vestments 
should  all  be  according  to  the  prescribed  form.  All  these 
things  rendered  him  odious  to  the  Puritans.  His  institu 
tion  of  the  metropolitan  visitation,  his  activity  in  the 
High  Commission  Court,  and  particularly  his  persecu 
tion  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  others,  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
increased  the  general  animosity  against  him;  and  his 
abetting  Charles  in  issuing  the  Book  of  Sports  made  him 
an  object  of  detestation  in  the  eyes  of  even  the  moderate 
nonconformists.  In  consequence  of  these  acts,  many  of 
them  went  into  exile  in  Holland,  or  emigrated  to  the 
wilderness  of  North  America. 
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Affairs  hastened  to  a  crisis  when  Laud,  backed  by 
Charles,  attempted  to  force  a  revised  form  of  the  Eng 
lish  Liturgy  on  the  Scottish  Church.  On  December  20, 
1636,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  enjoining  the  use 
of  the  Prayer  Book;  in  May  of  the  next  year  the  book 
arrived  in  Scotland.  Its  first  appearance  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Giles,  at  Edinburgh,  caused  an  uproar.  A  woman, 
it  is  said,  threw  a  stool  at  the  Dean's  head;  and  it  was 
only  after  the  rioters  had  been  excluded  from  the  church 
that  the  service  was  able  to  proceed.  The  bishops  now 
found  that  the  new  service  could  not  be  forced  upon  the 
people.  In  spite  of  Charles'  insistence  and  Laud's  pro 
tests,  the  futility  of  the  attempt  became  more  apparent 
every  day.  On  February  28,  1638,  the  Scottish  people 
arose  as  one  man  and  signed  the  National  Covenant,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  resist  all  innovations  in 
religion  not  approved  by  the  assemblies  of  their  own 
church.  In  March  of  the  next  year  the  First  Bishops' 
War  began. 

This  war  came  to  a  conclusion  June  18  with  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berwick.  Although  Charles  had  not 
brought  the  conflict  to  an  issue  with  a  pitched  battle,  the 
treaty  represented  a  virtual  defeat  on  his  part.  The 
English  nation  as  a  whole  had  not  been  with  him,  and  in 
consequence  his  army  had  been  no  match  for  the  Scots 
in  equipment,  discipline,  or  enthusiasm.  The  English 
clergy  alone  favored  the  war,  for  which  they  had  con 
tributed  £24,395.  Their  interest  in  it  was  due  to  their 
fear  lest  the  successful  abolition  of  the  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland  would  prove  too  strong  an  argument  for  the 
English  people  to  resist.  Another  manifestation  of  this 
fear  was  Dr.  Joseph  Hall's  Episcopacie  by  Divine  Right. 
Asserted,  which  appeared  in  February,  1640.  This 
pamphlet,  which  was  written  at  Laud's  dictation  and 
mder  his  direct  supervision,  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
)ishops  in  the  strongest  terms.  About  the  same  time  ap- 
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peared  Corbet's  The  Epistle  Congratitlatoric  of  Lysima- 
chus  Nicanor.  Both  of  these  were  answered  the  next 
year  by  Baillie  in  The  Canterburians  Self -Conviction. 
Great  sympathy  for  the  Scottish  nation  was  growing 
among  the  English  people  at  this  time,  as  is  shown  by 
the  many  arrests  for  complicity  with  the  Scots. 

Charles,  however,  wished  to  recommence  the  war.  But 
he  had  no  money,  and  Parliament  was  his  only  hope. 
Therefore,  after  he  had  done  without  a  Parliament  for 
eleven  years,  he  was  forced  to  issue  a  call  on  April  13, 
1640.  This  was  the  famous  Short  Parliament,  which 
lasted  only  until  May  5.  He  asked  the  Commons  for 
twelve  subsidies,  to  carry  on  the  war;  but  Pym  was  de 
termined  that  some  redress  of  the  many  grievances  should 
be  obtained  first.  In  despair  Charles  dissolved  the  Parlia 
ment.  The  Convocation  of  the  clergy,  however,  who  at 
his  desire  sat  for  three  weeks  longer,  voted  him  a  bene 
volence  of  £12,000  annually  for  six  years.  They  also 
issued  seventeen  new  canons.  Their  sitting  after  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
nation,  but  the  'et  cetera  oath'  contained  in  the  canons 
infuriated  the  Puritans.  Laud,  who  had  projected  them, 
was  accused  of  aspiring  to  an  English  papacy. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Second  Bishops'  War 
began.  As  in  the  case  of  the  former,  it  was  supported 
by  the  clergy  alone.  On  August  20,  the  Scots  under 
Leslie  crossed  the  Tweed  and  invaded  England.  On  the 
29th  they  captured  Newcastle,  and  began  the  occupation 
of  the  north  of  England.  During  this  time  there  had 
been  communications  between  the  Scotch  army  and  the 
English  Puritans,  and  now  the  success  of  the  Scots  gave 
the  Puritan  leaders  the  opportunity  they  had  been  look 
ing  for.  They  hoped  to  avail  themselves  of  the  presence 
of  this  army  to  force  the  King  to  grant  their  demands. 
In  this  they  were  successful,  for  Charles  not  only  called 
a  'Great  Council  of  Peers'  at  York  (September  24).  but 
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in  his  opening  speech  he  announced  that  writs  had  been 
issued  for  a  parliament  on  November  3.  The  council, 
which  lasted  until  November  28,  arranged  for  the  cessa 
tion  of  the  war  by  agreeing  with  the  Scots  upon  certain 
preliminary  articles,  whereby  the  English  nation  was  to 
support  their  army  at  the  rate  of  £  850  a  day,  until  such 
time  as  it  should  feel  free  to  return  home.  Thus  the 
Puritan  leaders  made  a  double  stroke :  they  kept  at  hand 
a  convenient  weapon  to  use  as  a  last  resort  against  the 
King;  and,  by  making  the  English  nation  assume  the  ex 
pense  of  the  Scottish  troops,  they  maintained  a  powerful 
argument  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  national 
troubles.  When  the  Long  Parliament  met,  there  was  a 
perfect  understanding  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
Scottish  army. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  there  were 
three  parties  in  England  i1  first,  the  High  Church  party, 
who  believed  in  Laud's  theory  of  Episcopacy  by  divine 
right.  It  was  largely  confined  to  the  clergy,  and,  though 
it  consisted  of  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  body,  it 
counted  among  its  members  most  of  those  of  superior 
rank.  The  second  was  the  Broad  Church  party,  who 
clung  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  government,  but  who  be 
lieved  that  there  was  an  immediate  need  of  reform  in 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  and  worship.  This  group,  which 
stood  for  a  limited  Episcopacy,  composed  the  majority  of 
the  Upper  House,  and  was  very  numerous  in  the  Com 
mons.  Most  of  the  parish  clergy,  too,  held  its  principles. 
rhe  great  mass  of  Englishmen /Jio  we  ver,  belonged  to  the 
third,  the  Koot-and-Brancfi,  or  Presbyterian  party,  who 
were  determined  on  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  the  sim- 
plification  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  Presbyterian  sys 
tem  of  government.  It  was  predominant  in  London 
and  most  of  the  larger  tcfw^Tand  had  an  enormous 
following  among  the  laity  generally.^  It  was  the  princi- 
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pies  of  this  party  which  were  to  control  the  Long  Par 
liament. 

On  November  3,  the  Long  Parliament  met.  From  the 
very  beginning  the  religious  question  held  an  important 
place  in  its  deliberations.  Among  its  first  acts  (Novem 
ber  28)  was  the  liberation  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  oth 
ers,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  bishops.  Previous 
to  this,  however,  accusations  were  brought  against  Straf- 
ford,  Laud,  Hamilton,  Cottington,  and  Finch,  the  ring 
leaders  in  the  King's  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy.  On 
November  22,  the  House  of  Commons  took  communion 
together  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Events  hast 
ened  rapidly:  the  Root-and-Branch  party  were  increas 
ing  in  power.  On  November  n,  Strafford,  the  great 
advocate  of  'Thorough',  had  been  arrested;  on  Decem 
ber  i  a  bill  in  the  Commons  attacked  the  ecclesiastical 
courts;  and  on  the  nth  the  famous  monster  petition  of 
the  City,  of  London,  signed  by  15,000  persons,  was  pre 
sented./  This  was  a  T?o^t-anrl-Rranrh  petition,  urging 
the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  'with  all  its  dependencies, 
roots,  and  branches'.  A  resolution  in  the  Lower  House 
on  the  1 5th  and  i6th,  condemning  the  recent  canons  as 
illegal,  was  followed  in  two  days  by  Laud's  arrest  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  Since  November  13,  anti-Epis 
copal  petitions  had  been  flowing  into  Parliament,  and 
now  appeared  the  petitions  from  Kent  (January  12)  and 
Gloucester  (January  19),  and  the  'Ministers'  Petition' 
(January  23),  signed  by  seven  hundred  clergymen.  Ev 
ery  day,  too,  the  printing  presses  were  pouring  forth 
pamphlets  bitterly  attacking  the  bishops.  In  order  to 
stem  this  overwhelming  tide,  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  as  th- 
advocate  of  the  High  Church  party,  published  in  the 
last  week  of  January  his  Humble  Remonstrance  to  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  urging  the  excellence  of  the 
liturgy  and  the  divine  authority  of  Episcopacy. 

But  it  was  too  late  now  for  oratory  to  do  any  good. 
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On  January  23,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Commons  'that 
commissions  be  sent  into  all  counties  for  defacing,  de 
molishing,  and  quite  taking  away  of  all  images,  altars, 
or  tables  turned  altar-wise,  crucifixes,  superstitious  pic 
tures,  monuments  andy  relics  of  idolatry  out  of  all 
churches  and  chapels'./ On  February -8,  the  final  strug 
gle  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbyter ianism  began  with 
the  debates  in  the  Commons  over  the  various  petitions 
which  had  been  presented.  The  fight  was  between  the 
moderate  adherents  of  Episcopacy  and  the  Root-and- 
Branch  party.  No  longer  was  there  any  hope  for  the 
High  Church  party.  The  Presbyterians  were  worsted  in 
the  debates,  for  they  had  no  such  speakers  as  Digby  or 
Falkland;  but  when  it  came  to  voting,  they  succeeded  in 
carrying  by  a  large  majority  the  resolution  to  refer  all 
the  petitions  to  the  committee  on  religion.  During  the 
sittings  of  the  committee,  external  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  Parliament  by  such  pamphlets  as  Baillie's 
Canterburians  Self -Conviction  and  Unlawfulness  and 
Danger  of  Litnited  Episcopacy,  Henderson's  The  Disci 
pline  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  Gillespie's 
The  Grounds  of  Presbyterian  Government.  It  was  with 
the  same  purpose  that  about  this  time  (March  20)  the 
famous  'Smectymnuus'  pamphlet  by  five  Puritan  di 
vines  appeared. 

While  the  Lower  House  was  waiting  to  hear  from  its 
committee,  the  Upper  House  began  to  exert  itself.  About 
March  I,  Bishop  Williams,  who  had  been  in  retirement 
during  Laud's  ascendency,  now  returned  to  power,  and 
obtained  from  the  Lords  his  appointment  as  chairman  of 
a  committee,  composed  of  ten  bishops  and  about  thirty 
peers,  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  Church.  In  the  end 
this  body  effected  nothing,  but  before  its  deliberations 
were  concluded,  the  committee  of  the  Commons  brought 
in  its  report  (March  9).  It  proposed  three  lines  of  pro 
cedure:  (i)  The  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  secular 
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offices  and  _  employrgents ;  (2)  The  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  the  bishops  and  a  more  democratic  adminis 
tration  in  the  Church;  (3)  The  reduction  and  applica 
tion  to  state  purposes  of  the  revenues  of  the  various  ec 
clesiastical  foundations.1  The  Commons  acted  upon  the 
first  item  at  once,  and  passed  (March  10)  resolutions 
condemning  the  presence  of  the  bishops  in  the  Upper 
House  and  their  employment  in  offices  of  the  state.  On 
March  30,  they  brought  in  a  bill  excluding  the  clergy 
from  secular  employments.  This  bill,  the  'Bishops'  Ex 
clusion  Bill',  which  was  passed  on  the  first  of  May,  was 
immediately  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  Strafford's  trial  de 
layed  its  consideration  until  the  I4th,  when  it  met  with 
great  opposition.  Hall  and  Williams  both  opposed  it. 
Finally,  after  a  conference  with  the  Commons,  it  was  re 
jected  (June  8).  In  the  meantime  the  Episcopal  party 
seemed  to  be  gaining  strength.  On  May  12,  there  had 
been  presented  to  the  Commons  the  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge  Petitions  in  behalf  of  cathedral-establishments. 
The  first  petitioned  not  only  for  the  establishments  but 
for  the  retention  of  Episcopacy.  And  about  May  21, 
James  Usher,  the  popular  Low  Church  Archbishop,  is 
sued  The  Judgement  of  Dr.  Rainoldes  touching  the 
originall  of  Episcopacy,  more  largely  confirmed  out  of 
Antiquity. 

Thus,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  with  the  Lords  block 
ing  the  action  of  the  Commons  and  the  tide  turning  in 
favor  of  Episcopacy,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Presbyterians 
were  to  accomplish  nothing.  It  was  at  this  moment,  how 
ever,  that  Cromwell,  Vane,  and  Haselrig  made  Sir  Ed 
ward  Deering  their  unwitting  tool  to  present  to  the  Com 
mons  the  famous  Root-and-Branch  Bill.  Its  title  shows 
its  uncompromising  nature:  'For  the  utter  abolishing 
and  taking  away  of  all  Archbishops,  Bishops,  their  Chan 
cellors  and  Commissaries,  Deans,  Deans  and  Chapters, 
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Archdeacons,  Prebendaries.  Chanters,  Canons,  and  all 
other  their  under-officers.'  It  passed  its  second  reading 
in  the  Lower  House  by  a  majority  of  139  to  108  (May 

27)- 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  the  Bishops'  Exclusion 
Bill  was  being  considered  by  the  Lords,  and  the  Root- 
and-Branch  Bill  was  under  fire  in  the  Commons,  Mil 
ton's  first  pamphlet  appeared. 

D.     THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  Puritan  po 
sition  and  that  of  the  Episcopal  party  was  their  concep 
tion  of  the  Church.  The  Puritans  considered  that  at  the 
Reformation  the  old  Church,  full  of  errors  and  essen 
tially  Romish,  had  been  blotted  out,  and  a  new  church, 
cleansed  and  purified  from  the  faults  of  the  old,  had 
arisen  in  its  place.  They,  therefore,  rejected  the  idea  of 
the  continuity  of  the  Church,  and  repudiated  the  demand 
for  unity  with  it.  The  Episcopal  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  stood  for  the  continuity  of  the  Church.  They  did 
not  believe  that  the  Reformation  had  destroyed  it  and 
established  a  new  one  in  its  stead,  ft  had  been  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  certain  abuses  that  had  crept 
in  under  that  dominion  had  been  abolished,  but  it  was  es 
sentially  the  same  church.  Thus,  the  very  basis  of  the 
Episcopal  position  was  the  continuity  and  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  the  idea  which  each  of  these  parties  held  as  to  the 
continuity  of  the  Church  was  involved  the  attitude  which 
each  took  on  the  different  ecclesiastical  questions.  Since 
the  Episcopalians  regarded  the  unity  and  continuity  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  as  all  important,  they  put  a 
high  value  not  only  upon  the  ancient  Church  itself,  but 
upon  all  the  customs  and  forms  that  had  been  associated 
with  it.  All  that  made  for  unity  and  continuity  was 
good;  all  that  was  against  it  was  wrong.  The  funda- 
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mental  position  of  the  Puritans  was  the  rejection  of  the 
past.  It  was  the  church  of  the  past  that  they  had  abol 
ished,  and  the  new  church  which  they  had  erected  in  its 
place  based  its  validity  upon  its  essential  difference  from 
that  church.  Consequently  they  repudiated  nothing 
more  vehemently  than  those  things  which  stood  for  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  the  Church. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  Episcopal  party  looked  upon  the 
Roman  Church,  though  in  error,  as  a  true  church,  and 
the  Puritans  considered  it  as  wholly  corrupt  and  anti- 
Christian.  Thus,  the  one  zealously  clung  to  the  old  cere 
monies,  the  time-worn  vestments,  the  stained-glass  win 
dows,  the  crucifixes,  and  the  candles;  and  the  other  in 
veighed  against  its  ritualism,  would  not  wear  the  vest 
ments,  proclaimed  the  crucifixes  and  candles  idolatrous, 
and  smashed  the  priceless  glass  windows.  Likewise,  the 
one  added  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  the  further 
warrant  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  the  other  made  the 
Bible  the  sole  test  of  faith  and  discipline.  The  Episco^ 
palians  believed  the  government  by  bishops  to  be  the  only 
form  of  church-government  appointed  by  God ;  the  Puri 
tans  were  set  upon  its  destruction  as  one  of  the  worst 
corruptions  that  had  survived  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
The  one  loved  the  beautiful,  rhythmic  liturgy,  which  had 
been  hallowed  and  ennobled  through  the  centuries,  and 
considered  it  the  most  vital  part  of  the  service ;  the  other 
regarded  it  as  a  lifeless  form,  curtailed  it  as  much  as  pos 
sible,  and  put  all  the  emphasis  upon  preaching.  The 
former  valued  the  Church  as  a  means  of  grace ;  the  latter 
recognized  no  medium  between  God  and  the  human  soul. 

Thus,  the  tendency  of  the  one  was  to  cherish  the  old, 
and  of  the  other  to  bring  in  innovations.  The  one  came 
to  care  more  and  more  for  order,  seemliness,  decency  in 
worship;  the  other  was  able  to  find  spirituality  only  in 
informality,  lack  of  dignity,  and  uncouthness.  The  one 
worshiped  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness;  the  other 
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found  him  only  in  the  plain,  the  bare,  and  the  ugly.  The 
one  grew  to  be  a  restorer;  the  other  became  an  iconoclast. 
This  philosophic  basis  of  the  conceptions  of  these  two 
parties  not  only  explains  many  of  their  characteristics 
that  are  otherwise  inexplicable,  but  it  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  regard  both  sides  with  a  good  deal  of  toleration. 
No  longer  does  the  Episcopal  party  seem  to  be  the  enemy 
of  God  and  his  church.  We  may  consider  their  services 
cold,  formal,  dead,  and  at  times  idolatrous;  and  yet  we 
must  recognize  that  their  error  proceeds  out  of  a  love  of 
the  old  and  a  longing  for  the  beautiful.  No  longer  does 
the  Puritan  seem  a  wanton  iconoclast.  We  may  consider 
him  a  fanatic,  we  may  find  his  religion  arid  and  unlovely, 
and  yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  his  fierce  onslaughts 
upon  the  beautiful  proceed  out  of  his  violent  hatred  of 
formality  and  idolatry,  and  that  his  fondness  for  the  un 
couth  is  the  expression  of  his  aspiration  for  the  spiritual. 
These  conceptions  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  consid 
ering  Milton's  point  of  view  in  this  pamphlet. 

Of  the  three  parties  which,  we  have  seen,  were  in  Eng- 
land  at  this  time,  Milton  belonged  to  the  most  r^ djgal,  thp 
Root-and-Branch  party.     Its  main  object  was  the  aboli 
tion  of  Episcopacy,  and  Milton  cherished  this  ideal  with 
all  his  soul.    It  is  not  hard  to  account  for  this  animosity 
to  the  bishops.     He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  Puritan 
household;  in  attitude  of  mind  and  in  tastes  he  was  a 
Puritan;  but  more  than  this,  behind  his  hostility  to  the 
bishops  was  the  propelling  force  of  a  personal  grievance 
that  had  long  rankled  in  his  soul.    He  had  been  'church- 
outed  by  the  prelates'.    As  a  boy  he  had  been  destined  for 
the  Church  'by  the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends', 
'and  in  mine  own  resolutions',  and  had  gone  to  Cam- 
ridge  with  this  end  in  view.  The  tyranny  of  the  bishops, 
owever,  and  the  corruption  due  to  their  maladministra- 
ion  had  shut  him  out  of  the  Church.     He  tells  us  that, 
•oming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what 
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tyranny  had  invaded  the  church,  that  he  who  would  take 
orders  must  subscribe  himself  a  slave,  and  take  an  oath 
withal,  which,  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that 
would  retch,  he  must  either  straight  perjure,  or  split 
with  his  faith;  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless 
silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and 
begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing1.1 

He   never    forgot    this    deep-seated    personal    grudge 
T        against  the  bishops.     And  that  bitterness  of  soul,  which 
\   /     first  found  a  vent  in  Lycidas,  poured  itself  fourth  unre 
strained  in  this  first  pamphlet.     It  animates  and  fires  all 
he  says.     It  heightens  and  colors  the  most  eloquent  and 
I  beautiful  of  his  periods.     But  it  hardens  his  heart  and 
)  blinds  his  eyes.     It  exaggerates  his  accusations  against 
|  the  bishops;  it  warps  his  judgments  of  the  facts;  it  shuts 
/  his  eyes  to  the  noblest  and  best  in  Episcopacy  and  the 
Church. 

wL 

x-  The  P re-Reformation  Church.  The  first  subject  that 
Milton  discusses  is  the  Pre-Re formation  Church.  He  ex 
presses  the  general  Puritan  view  that  it  was  corrupt  and 
degenerate.  He  sees  no  good  in  it.  For  him,  it  does  not 
represent  the  continuity  of  the  Catholic  faith  throughout 
the  ages.  Its  vestments  are  the  'Jewish  beggery,  of  old 
cast  rudiments'  (4.17),  its  ritual  the  'new-vomited  Pag- 
anisme  of  seusuall  Idolatry'  (4.18),  its  baptism  a  'kind 
of  exorcisme'  (6.12),  and  its  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  a  'Subject  of  horror,  and  glouting  adoration  pa- 
geanted  about'  (6.21).  For  him  there  is  no  charm  in 
the  rhythm  and  order  of  its  venerable  ceremony :  it  is 
only  'Py-bald  frippery,  and  ostentation'  (6.10)  ;  there  is 
no  delight  in  the  study  of  its  'Ambones.  Diptychs,  and 
Meniaia's'  (34.17).  He  forgets  the  civilization  it  had 
brought  to  barbaric  Europe,  the  faith,  hope,  and  love  ex 
pressed  in  its  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  aspirations  and  glor 
ious  achievements  of  the  Crusaders,  the  saintly  life  of  St. 
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Francis  of  Assisi,  the  heaven-inspired  victories  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  the  beatific  visions  of  Dante.  He  sees  in  it 
nothing  that  is  beautiful  or  of  good  report.  It  is  only 
'the  bright  and  blissftill  Reformation',  which  'strook 
through  the  black  and  settled  Night  of  Ignorance  and 
Anti-Christian  Tyranny'  (7.10),  that  awakens  his  en 
thusiasm. 

And  yet  to  have  no  sympathy  with  Milton's  position  is 
to  show  great  ignorance  not  only  of  the  Pre- Re  forma 
tion  Church  but  of  the  general  temper  of  his  age.  For  in 
spite  of  its  beautiful  aspects,  which  he  failed  to  see,  the 
Church  itself  was  in  many  respects  corrupt  and  degen 
erate.  And  to  one,  like  him,  born  less  than  a  hundred 
years  since  the  publication  of  Luther's  theses,  it  was  far 
easier  to  see  the  corruption  and  degeneration  than  to  de 
tect  the  ideals  and  beauty  of  which  this  Church  was  the 
expression.  He  lived  in  an  age,  also,  when  there  was  lit-* 
tie  toleration,  and  little  discrimination  in  ethical  and  re 
ligious  judgments.  There  were  no  nice  distinctions,  then, 
as  there  are  to-day,  in  such  estimates;  men  approved  or 
condemned  in  the  gross.  Therefore  to  blame  him  is  to 
fail  to  understand  the  basis  of  his  point  of  view.  We 
may  legitimately  indicate  the  defects  of  his  attitude,  but 
not  condemn  it  because  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  twentieth  century. 

^  Antiquity.  In  Milton's  attitude  toward  antiquity  he 
was  in  accord  with  the  regular  Puritan  point  of  view. 
The  Reformation,  to  the  Puritans,  was  'the  breaking 
away  from  the  traditions  of  a  corrupt  church  and  a  re- 
•;•;-;;  ;.  Scriptural  standards:  the\  therefore  countr-i 
nanced  no  precedent-  but  tlir)amfcjihp  ^riptnrps  Their 
opponents  contended  for  the  supplementary  authority  of 
the  primitive  Church.  In  advocating  the  divine  right  of 
bishops,  in  particular,  they  cited  the  usage  of  those  early- 
times  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  Consequently  the 
Puritans  sought  to  discredit  the  primitive  Church  and  an- 
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tiquity  in  general.  Thus  they  would  not  only  demolish 
an  unscriptural  institution,  but  dispose  of  an  unscriptural 
authority.  Milton  cannot  express  too  strongly  his  con 
tempt  for  these  'votarists  of  antiquity',  or  'Antiquitar- 
ians',  whom  he  considers  among  the  chief  'hinderers  of 
Reformation'  (16.14  ff.).  In  spite  of  their  assumed 
knowledge  of  Christian  antiquities,  their  knowledge  is  of 
a  superficial  kind.  They  'pretend  to  be  great  Rabbies  in 
these  studies',  but  they  have  'scarce  saluted  them  from 
the  strings,  and  the  titlepage'  (34.22  ff.).  They  are  only 
the  'Ferrets  and  Moushunts  of  an  Index'  (34.24).  And, 
after  all,  their  study  is  worth  nothing.  They  may  'beat 
their  brains',  but  such  knowledge  as  they  get  is  only  dry- 
as-dust  information  (34.17  ff.).  Milton  sees  nothing  in 
these  early  times  worthy  of  emulation :  'those  purer 
Times  were  no  such  as  they  are  cry'd  up,  and  not  to  be 
follow'd  without  suspicion  doubt  and  danger'  (28.22  ff.). 
The  reign  of  Constantine,  instead  of  being  the  glorious 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  for  which  the  pre 
lates  laud  it,  was  "a  time  of  degeneration  and  corruption. 
The  Antiquitarians  cry,  'Let  the  Church  be  reform'd  ac 
cording  to  Constantine'  (28.  15)  ;  but  there  was  no  one 
who  'set  open  a  dore  to  more  mischief e  in  Christendome' 
(28.13).  If  the  Church  did  not  become  wholly  corrupt 
under  him,  it  was  due  to  'those  ancient  remains  of  integ 
rity,  which  were  not  quite  worne  out,  and  not  to  his  Gov 
ernment'  (28.19  ff.). 

This  attack  upon  Constantine  is  a  typical  instance  ot 
Milton's  partisan  spirit.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  col 
lect  all  the  accusations  against  Constantine  that  he  can 
find,  utterly  ignoring  the  great  services  that  this  first 
Christian  emperor  rendered  the  Church.  It  is  true  that 
under  his  fostering  care  the  Church  became  materialized, 
and  religion  lost  its  former  vitality;  but  by  his  edict  of 
toleration  he  put  a  stop  to  the  persecutions  against  the 
Christians;  and  by  his  imperial  power  he  made  possible 
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the  Council  of  Nicaea,  which  determined  what  has  since 
been  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Bui 
because  the  Antiquitarians  cited  Constantine  as  'the 
Load-starre  of  Reformation'  (24.14),  and  have  praised 
his  reign  as  a  time  for  the  Church  to  follow,  there  is 
nothing  that  Milton  cannot  say  against  Constantine  and 
antiquity.  Even  the  piety  of  the  emperor's  mother, 
Helena,  is  held  up  as  the  rankest  superstition  (24.28  ff. ). 
But  the  whole  argument  against  Constantine  is  irrele 
vant.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  public  or  private 
character,  it  does  not  affect  the  argument  of  the  bishops, 
for  neither  his  baseness  nor  his  piety  has  any  relation 
to  the  form  of  church-government  in  vogue  in  his  day. 
Equally  futile  is  the  passing  attack  upon  the  historian 
Camden  ( 17.3  ft".).  What  though  Camden  does  love  old 
monasteries  and  antique  coins,  that  is  no  argument  either 
for  or  against  government  by  bishops. 

The  Fathers.    Milton  answers  the  Antiquitarians,  who 
cite  the  Patristic  writings  in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  by  de- 

f  claring  that  many  of  the  Fathers  were  not  only  ignorant, 

but  heretical.  These  great  fathers'  (21.29),  'these  Doc 
tors'  (33.23),  he  sarcastically  calls  them.  He  alludes  to 
the  'foul  errors,  the  ridiculous  wresting  of  Scripture,  the 
Heresies,  the  vanities  thick  sown  through  the  volums  of 

^  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens,  Origen,  Tcrtitllian  and  others  of 
eldest  time'  (22.  21  ff. ).  They  'had  scarce  half  the  light 
that  we  enjoy'  (33.23)  ;  'all  except  2  or  3  were  ignorant 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  many  of  the  Greek' 
(33^2  3  ff.).  Their  writings  are  difficult  to  understand  on 
account  of  the  'knotty  Africanisms,  the  pamper'd  meta- 
fors;  the  intricat,  and  involv'd  sentences'  (34.1),  and  'the 
fantastick,  and  declamatory  flashes;  the  crosse- jingling 
periods  which  cannot  but  disturb,  and  come  thwart  a 
setl'd  devotion  worse  then  the  din  of  bells,  and  rattles' 
(34.3  ff.).  There  is  also  the  question  as  to  the  authen 
ticity  of  these  writings:  'Now  besides  all  this,  who 
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knows  not  how  many  surreptitious  works  are  ingraff'd 
into  the  legitimate  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  those 
Books  that  passe  for  authentick  who  knows  what  hath 
bin  tamper  d  withall,  what  hath  bin  raz'd  out,  what  hath 
bin  inserted'  (23.3  ff.). 

This  whole  indictment  is  true,  and  it  shows  a  great 
deal  of  careful  study  on  Milton's  part.  And  yet,  after 
all,  the  effect  of  his  statements  is  misleading.  It  exag 
gerates  the  unreliability  of  the  Fathers.  Granted  that 
they  are  all  that  he  says,  is  their  evidence  as  to  the  exist 
ence  of  Episcopacy  or  their  opinions  in  favor  of  it  in 
validated  ?  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  he  proves  scarcely 
one  of  the  points  which  he  makes  against  them.  He  evi 
dently  depended  upon  his  tone  to  carry  conviction;  but 
as  an  argument  his  vigorous  attack  upon  them  is  futile. 

The  Protestant  Martyrs.  Professor  Masson  remarks 
that  'one  is  struck  here  by  the  perfect  freedom,  amount 
ing  to  irreverence,  with  which  the  writer  [Milton]  speaks 
of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  others,  remembered  as 
worthies  and  martyrs  of  their  time'.1  This  is  rather  a 
mild  statement  in  view  of  the  vilification  that  these 
bishops  experience  at  Milton's  hands.  What,  really,  did 
he  have  to  justify  his  treatment  of  them?  Only  this— 
they  had  been  adduced  by  the  Antiquitarians  as  believers 
in  the  Episcopal  form  of  government,  which  they  nat 
urally  should  have  been,  and  could  hardly  have  been  any 
thing  else,  considering  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives.  But  because  they  were  for  Episcopacy,  Mil 
ton  could  see  no  good  in  them.  Therefore,  he  proceeds 
'plainely  and  roundly'  (12.17)  to  lav  °Pen  tne'r  'faults 
and  blemishes'  (12.18).  They  had  been  'comon  stales', 
and  'halting  and  time-serving  Prelates',  who  had  counte 
nanced  'with  their  prostituted  Gravities  every  Politick 
Fetch'  of  the  statesmen  above  them  (10.26  ff.).  They 
had  attempted  to  obtain  from  Edward  permission  for 

i  Life  Milton.  2.  241. 
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Mary  to  have  mass  ( 10.32  ff.)  ;  they  had  tried  to  set  aside 
Henry's  will  to  please  Northumberland  (11.17  ff-)J  an(l 
at  the  dictation  of  the  state  one  of  them,  Bishop  Latimer, 
had  preached  a  'forged'  sermon  (11.10  tT.).  The  fact 
that  they  had  given  their  lives  for  Protestantism  counts 
for  nothing  with  Milton.  'But  it  will  be  said,  These  men 
were  Martyrs :  What  then  ?  Though  every  true  Chris- 
tion  will  be-a  Martyr  when  he  is  called  to  it;  not  pres 
ently  does  it  follow  that  every  one  suffering  for  Re 
ligion,  is  without  exception'  (11.30  ff.).  He  does  not 
speak  against  them  'out  of  malice  .  .  .  nor  any 
vaine-glory;  but  of  meere  necessity,  to  vindicate  the  spot- 
lesse  Truth  from  an  ignominious  bondage'  (12.21  ff. ). 
Rather  than  that  men  should  use  their  names  to  foster 
and  countenance  Episcopacy,  they  had  better  be  forgot 
ten  for  ever.  'More  tolerable  it  were  for  the  Church  of 
GOD  that  all  these  Names  were  utterly  abolisht,  like  the 
Brazen  Serpent;  then  that  men's  fond  opinion  should  thus 
idolize  them,  and  the  Heavenly  Truth  be  thus  capti 
vated'  (12.29  ff-)-  Bishop  Latimer's  great  work  as  a 
preacher  among  the  common  people,  Cranmer's  labors  in 
the  preparation  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  Ridley's 
brave  fight  and  death  for  Protestantism,  are  all  forgot 
ten.  Milton  ferrets  out  only  the  petty  faults  and  blem 
ishes  that  an  unprejudiced  person  would  have  overlooked. 
Fuller  is  right  in  saying:  'And  one  lately  hath  traduced 
them  with  such  language  as  neither  beseemed  his  parts, 
whosoever  he  was  that  spake  it,  nor  their  piety  of  whom 
it  was  spoken'.1  And  after  all,  it  is  no  argument  against 
Episcopacy  that  these  martyrs  were  not  in  ^very  respect 
the  true  men  that  they  should  have  been.  T^/^* 
~  Granted,  however,  that  this  attack  upon  these  prelates 
is  uncalled  for  and  unjust,  Milton's  effort  to  condemn  \ 
them  is  certain  evidence  of  his  earnestness.  It  shows  that 
he  was  on  the  alert  to  seize  every  fact  to  confute  those  he 

i  Thomas  Fuller,  Holy  and  I'rofune  Stale  2.  74. 
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considered  in  league  with  the  devil.  His  lack  of  logic 
proceeds  out  of  his  zeal  for  righteousness  and  impatience 
at  oppression;  his  short-sightedness  expresses  the  sin 
cerity  of  his  belief  in  the  depravity  of  his  opponents.  Like 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  he  breathed  'threatening  and  slaughter 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord',  but  his  violence  in  a 
wrong  cause  is  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions 
and  the  steadfastness  of  his  principles. 

The  Post-Reformation  Church.  The  title  of  this 
pamphlet  expresses  the  conception  which  Milton  had  of 
the  English  Reformation — Of  Reformation  Touching 
Church-Discipline  In  England :  And  the  Causes  that  hith 
erto  have  hind  red  it.  The  Reformation  has  been  hin 
dered,  that  is,  it  has  never  been  completed.  England, 
which  'had  this  gra-ce  and  honour  from  GOD'  'to  blow 
the  first  Evangelick  Trumpet  to  the  Nations',  is  now  'the 
last,  and  most  unsettl'd  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  Peace, 
whereof  we  taught  the  way  to  others'  (7.28  ff.).  What 
does  he  mean?  Where  has  the  Reformation  been  more 
successful  than  in  England?  In  what  way  is  it  inferior 
to  that  on  the  Continent?  The  Church  still  .retains  Jhel 
Episcopacy  And  for  Milton  the  retention  of  the  bishops? 
\  mars  everything.  As  long  as  there  are  bishops,  the* 
Church  is  'no  better  than  a  Schisme,  from  all  the  Refor 
mation,  and  a  sore  scandall'  (8.20)  to  the  Protestant 
churches  abroad  that  have  abolished  the  bishops,  and  sub 
stituted  the  Presbyterian  system.  He  discredits  'the 
bright  and  blissful  Reformation'  simply  because  the  Eng 
lish  Church  had  not  adopted  the  policy  of  the  Root-and-' 
Branch  Puritans. 

How  one-sided  Milton  is  in  this  position  may  be  seen 
from  his  general  attitude  to  the  evolution  of  Reforma 
tion  ideas  in  England.  His  view  of  the  movement  un 
der  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  and  Elizabeth,  is  as  short 
sighted.  He  does  not  recognize  that  real  reforms  ad 
vance  slowly;  that  permanent  changes  for  the  better 
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must  be  gradual  developments.  In  his  consideration  of 
the  Church  under  Henry  VIII  (9.25  ff.),  he  fails  to  see 
that  the  king's  break  with  the  Papacy  was  an  important 
step  in  the  progress  of  religious  freedom.  And  his  preju 
dice  against  the  bishops  causes  him  to  attribute  to  them 
the  'Six  Blood)-  Articles',  which  were,  in  all  probability, 
instituted  by  the  State  and  not  by  them.  In  Edward's 
reign  (10.7  ff. ) -he  is  so  taken  up  with  the  paltry  faults 
of  the  chief  bishops  that  he  utterly  ignores  the  rapid 
strides  toward  Protestantism.  His  feelings  are  divided 
between  his  scorn  for  these  martyrs  and  his  resentment  at 
the  liturgy  and  discipline  which  they  established.  'Now 
let  any  reasonable  man  judge  whether  that  Kings  Reign 
be  a  fit  time  from  whence  to  patterne  out  the  Constitu 
tion  of  a  Church  Discipline,  much  lesse  that  it  should 
yeeld  occasion  from  whence  to  foster  and  establish  the 
continuance  of  Imperfection  with  the  commendatory 
subscriptions  of  Confessors  and  Martyrs,  to  intitle  and 
ingage  a  glorious  Name  to  a  grosse  Corruption 
(13.11  ff. ).  He  finds  little  good  also  in  the  changes  ef 
fected  under  Elizaljeth  (14.34  fT. )  He  fails  to  recognize 
the  delicacy  and  danger  of  her  position,  and  gives  her  no 
credit  for  the  masterly  way  in  which  she  steered  the  na 
tion  through  its  most  critical  period.  Had  she  been  less 
discreet.  Church  and  State  might  have  been  dragged 
back  into  Popery.  All  was  wrong  with  her  reign,  how 
ever,  because  Episcopacy  was  not  abolished  straightway. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Milton  is  not 
a  practical  reformer,  but  a  high-minded  idealist.  With 
none  of  the  patience  of  the  former,  but  all  the  fiery  eager 
ness  of  the  latter,  he  cannot  wait  for  the  natural  evolu 
tion  of  improvement  and  perfection.  H^  *g  fnr  a  rey/*- 
lution  that  will  usher  in  perfection  aljojQce.  An  incom 
plete  Reformation  Js  the  same  to  him  as  no  Reformation, 
and  the  conservatism  of  those  who  hinder  revolution  is 
no  better  than  criminality.  Because  Presbyterianism  was 
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not  instituted  at  once  by  Henry,  or  Edward,  or  Elizabeth, 
these  sovereigns  get  no  praise  from  him.  And  because 
the  English  Reformation  stopped  short  of  Calvinism, 
therefore  it  is  no  reformation.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  soundness  of  these  ideas,  we  must  acknowledge 
they  spring  from  a  lofty  idealism.  Their  unreasonable 
ness  is  the  manifestation  of  an  unusual  love  of  spiritual 
perfection. 

Ceremonial.  When  he  left  Cambridge,  Milton  still  ad 
mired  the  services  of  the  Church.  In  //  Penseroso  he 
tells  of  the  delight  and  inspiration  he  found  in  the  rich 
music  of  the  organ  and  choir : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 

To  the  full-voiced  quire  below, 

In  service  high  and  anthem  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

The  Milton  who  wrote  this  pamphlet  is  another,  man. 
The  young  man  at  Horton  loved  the  beautiful  service~of 
/VUhe  Church;  but  now  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
ritual,  and  the  dignity  and  order  of  the  service,  mean 
nothing  to  him.  He  is  a  full-grown  Puritan,  and  the 
service  which  once  brought  all  heaven  before  his  eyes 
has  become  'a  dangerous  earnest  of  sliding  back  to 
Rome'  (8.26),  or  'an  Enterlude  to  set  out  the  pompe  of 
Prelatisme  (8.29).  It  is  now  only  an  object  of  ridicule. 
He  sees  the  prelates  'under  Sayl  in  all  their  Lawn,  and 
Sarcenet,  their  shrouds,  and  tackles,  with  a  geometricall 
rhomboides  upon  their  heads'  (71.1).  The  communion 
table,  'now  become  a  Table  of  separation  stands  like  an 
exalted  platforme  upon  the  brow  of  the  quire,  fortifi'd 
with  bulwark,  and  barricade,  to  keep  off  the  profane 
touch  of  the  Laicks,  whilst  the  obscene,  and  surfeted 
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Priest  scruples  not  to  paw,  and  mammock  the  sacra- 
mentall  bread,  as  familiarly  as  his  Tavern  Bisket' 
(20.15  ff.).  At  Horton  he  had  been  inspired  by  the 

storied  windows  righly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

But  now  when  he  looks  upon  these  windows  and  their 
handsome  surroundings,  he  thinks  of  the  'embezzling  the 
treasury  of  the  Church  on  painted,  and  guilded  walles  of 
Temples'  (70.13),  or  the  'Idolatrous  erection  of  Tem 
ples  beautified  exquisitely  to  outvie  the  Papists'  (52.26). 
The  Prayer  Book  also  has  lost  its  charm;  it  is  now  only 
the  'Skeleton  of  a  Masse-Book'  (58.30). 

It  is  true  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
lifeless  formality  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Spirit 
uality  was  at  the  ebb.  Laud,  the  advocate  of  High- 
Churchism,  who  was  in  the  ascendency,  was  firmly  re 
storing  the  elaborate  ceremonial  which  had  fallen  into 
abeyance,  and  was  strenuously  insisting  upon  uniformity 
and  'decency'.  By  his  order,  the  communion-table,  which 
had  degenerated  into  a  receptacle  for  hats  and  umbrellas, 
was  put  in  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  was  surround 
ed  with  a  railing.  Bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
making  the  cross  in  baptism,  were  on  the  increase,  and 
crucifixes  and  candles  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
the  communion-service.  Now,  all  of  this  was,  naturally, 
objectionable  to  a  person  of  Puritan  sympathies.  It  ' 
seemed  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  Rome,  the  em 
phasis  on  the  physical  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  spiritual.  And 
so  we  cannot  blame  Milton  for  the  strong  opposition,  or 
even  the  indignation,  which  he  expresses.  It  is  to  be  re 
gretted,  however,  that  a  man  of  his  culture  and  refine 
ment  should  have  been  so  blinded  by  prejudice  as  not  to 
show  any  appreciation  of  the  transcendent  beauty  of  the 
English  liturgy.  It  was  a  jaundiced  eye,  indeed,  that  saw 
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in  a  service  so  expressive  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  only 
the  'wanton  tresses',  the  'flaring  tire',  and  'the  gaudy  al 
lurements  of  a  Whore'  (25.34  ff.). 

The  Episcopacy.  Milton's  fiercest  onslaughts  fall  upon  v* 
the-bishops.  He  assails  them  with  a  bitterness  that  is  al 
most  inexplicable.  Because  he  is  opposed  to  their  admin 
istration,  he  vilifies  their  whole  order.  Because  certain 
ones  have  abused  their  offices,  he  declares  that  from  the 
beginning  the  very  function  has  been  rotten.  They  are 
gourmands,  materialists,  sensualists.  They  warm  'their 
Palace  Kitchins,  and  from  thence  their  unctuous,  and  epi 
curean  paunches,  with  the  almes  of  the  blind,  the  lame, 
the  impotent,  the  aged,  the  orfan,  the  widow'  (70.16  ff.). 
They  have  a  'canary-sucking,  and  swan-eating  palat' 
(21.3),  they  have  neglected  their  spiritual  functions  to 
engage  in  affairs  of  state  (14.  17),  and  they  live  in 
luxurious  palaces,  and  'revell  like  Belshazzar  with 
their  full  carouses  in  Goblets,  and  vessels  of  gold 
snatcht  from  Gods  Temple'  (53.21).  They  are  not 
sincere  in  their  worship,  for  'their  devotion  most  com 
monly  comes  to  that  queazy  temper  of  lukewarm- 
nesse,  that  gives  a  Vomit  to  GOD  himselfe'  (13.32). 
They  are  'a  Tyrannical  crew  and  Corporation  of  Impos 
tors'  (14.7),  and  'Egyptian  task-masters  of  Ceremonies' 
(18.26),  who  have  rilled  the  land  with  confusion  and 
violence  (14.6).  They  brought  on  the  Bishops'  Wars 
with  Scotland  (57.25  ff.)  ;  they  have  driven  many  noble 
Englishmen  to  the  wildernesses  of  America  (48.26  ff.)  ; 
they  have  oppressed  the  nation  with  their  corrupt  and 
extortionate  courts  (53.24  ff.).  They  have  not  only 
sought  to  bring  in  Popery  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  Church,  but  they  have  alienated  all  the  Protest 
ant  states  of  the  Continent  (49.23  ff.).  These  'Babilon- 
ish  Marchants  of  Soules'  (54.13),  a  'banking  den  of 
theeves'  (69.6),  have  used  the  process  of  excommunica 
tion  'to  prog  and  pandar  for  fees,  or  to  display  their 
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pride  and  sharpen  their  revenge'  (68.4).  With  their 
Book  of  Sports  they  have  introduced  'gaming,  jigging, 
wassailing,  and  mixt  dancing'  on  the  Sabbath — a  'divel- 
lish  Policy'  by  which  they  have  sought  to  effeminate  the 
.  nation  (52.6  ff.). 

This  indictment,  scathing  as  it  is,  and  false  as  it  is  in 
some  particulars,  is  true,  on  the  whole,  of  many  of  the 
bishops.  A  hierarchy  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Arch 
bishop  Laud  must  have  had  many  worldly  members,  and 
must  have  been  unjust  and  tyrannical  in  its  enforcement 
of  conformity.  The  various  petitions  to  the  Long  Parlia 
ment  and  the  contemporary  pamphlets  show  that  the 
bishops  did  not  all  administer  their  offices  with  justice 
and  fairness,  and  that  many  of  them  neglected  their  legiti 
mate  duties  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  state.  And  the  fact 
remains  that,  whether  or  not  those  of  the  Episcopal  party 
were  right  in  their  views  as  to  the  ceremonies,  they  per 
sisted  in  forcing  them  upon  the  Puritans.  And  in  order 
to  maintain  their  authority  and  enforce  these  ceremonies, 
they  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  King,  and  aided 
and  abetted  him  in  his  tyrannical  usurpations. 

Granted,  however,  that  many  of  the  bishops  were  un 
worthy  of  their  office,  it  can  only  have  been  prejudice 
that  made  Milton  consider  them  all  so.  On  no  subject, 
however,  is  he  more  biased  than  Episcopacy.  For  exam 
ple,  what  could  be  more  short-sighted  than  his  argument 
that,  because  St.  Martin,  after  he  became  bishop,  felt  in 
himself  a  'sensible  decay  of  those  virtues  and  graces  that 
God  had  given  him  in  great  measure  before'  (14.25). 
therefore  Episcopacy  is  not  only  not  pleasing  to  God,  but 
there  is  'an  universall  rottennes,  and  gangrene  in  the 
whole  Function'  (14.32)  ?  He  is  unfair  when  he  says  of 
the  Protestant  martyrs  that  not  only  their  good  qualities 
were  not  due  to  their  being  bishops,  but  that  it  was  Epis 
copacy  that  led  them  into  'many  blame-worthy  and  op 
probrious  Actions'  (13.23).  Likewise  he  is  far  from  true 
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when  he  declares  that  these  men  were  for  bishoprics  and 
ceremonies  only  in  their  prosperity,  but  when  they  had 
been  purified  by  persecution  and  were  about  to  die,  they 
rejected  them  (64.30  ff.).  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  came  into  an  acceptance  of  these 
Calvinistic  views  gradually,  but  not  as  a  result  of  the 
persecutions  they  suffered  just  before  they  died.  There 
was  no  relation  between  their  Calvinism  and  their  mar 
tyrdom.  He  also  attributes  false  motives  to  the  bishops. 
No  one  believes  that  they  endorsed  the  Book  of  Sports 
because  it  would  weaken  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
make  them  subservient  to  their  government.  And  yet  he 
cites  the  cases  of  Cyrus  and  the  Lydians  (51.21  ff.),  and 
Balaam  and  the  Israelites  (52.7  ff.),  to  prove  his  point. 
Finally,  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  the  charge 
he  makes  that  ever  since  the  institution  of  Episcopacy  in 
England,  the  bishops  have  been  only  a  harm  and  a  detri 
ment  to  the  country :  'Most  certaine  it  is  ...  that  ever 
since  their  coming  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  for  neere 
twelve  hundred  yeares,  to  speak  of  them  in  generall,  they 
have  beene  in  England  to  our  Soules  a  sad  and  dole  full 
succession  of  illiterate  and  blind  guides :  to  our  purses, 
and  goods  a  wast  full  band  of  robbers,  a  perpetuall 
havock,  and  rapine :  To  our  state  a  continuall  Hydra  of 
mischiefe,  and  molestation,  the  forge  of  discord  and  Re 
bellion'  (64.17  ff.). 

Presbyterianism.  In  place  of  the  Episcopacy,  'the 
noysom,  and  diseased  tumor  of  Prelacie'  (59.31),  Milton  ' 
urges  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church-government 
(59.23 — 72.9).  Since  he  does  not  state  definitely  the 
form  of  Presbyterianism  he  intends,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  exactly  how  close  his  system  approaches  that  of 
the  Scottish  Church.  In  his  fourth  pamphlet,  The  Rea 
son  of  Church  Government  urg'd  against  Prelaty  (Jan 
uary  or  February,  1642),  he  is  clearly  for  the  Scottish 
form.  'The  form  of  Church  Government  which  he  then 
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desired  to  see  set  up  in  England  was  one  somewhat  after 
the  model  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  re 
stored  by  Henderson  and  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of 
i638.'1  In  this  first  pamphlet,  however,  though  he  does 
not  distinctly  outline  the  system  he  proposes,  it  is  unques 
tionably  an  approximation  to  the  Scottish.  It  is  to  be 
such  a  government  that  there  may  be  'unity  with  our 
neighbor  Reformed  sister  Churches',  who  'have  bin  all 
this  while  griev'd  at  our  strangenes  and  little  better  then 
separation  from  them'  (59.32  ff.).  This  is  a  reference 
not  only  to  the  Scottish  Kirk,  but  to  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  Continent,  who  have  the  Calvinistic  dis 
cipline  (69.22  ff.),  'that  which  wee  in  mockery  call  pre 
cise  Puritanisme'  (64.4). 

Under  this  new  system  the  members  of  the  churches 
will  elect  their  pastors  (61.17),  as  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  (61.28),  and  these  ministers  will  have  the  'in 
structing  and  disciplining  of  Gods  people  by  whose  full 
and  free  Election  they  are  consecrated  to  that  holy  and 
equall  Aristocracy'  (61.16).  Thus,  instead  of  these  func 
tions  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  each  min 
ister  will  have  charge  of  the  disciplining  of  his  flock. 
The  affairs  of  the  Church  are  now  to  be  settled  in  'assem 
blies'  (66.25  ff.),  that  is,  in  congregational  meetings,  ac 
cording  to  the  Calvinistic  system.  No  longer  will  ex 
communication  be  used,  as  now  by  the  bishops,  to  be 
reave  men  of  'all  right  to  their  worldly  goods'  (68.7), 
but  it  will  be  made  the  means  of  saving  the  souls  of  sin 
ners  (68.16  ff.).  There  will  be  no  more  appointments  of 
bishops  by  the  Crown  (61.27  ff.),  and  the  new  ministers 
will  have  no  place  among  the  nobility,  no  seats  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  no  part  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  (62.21  ff.).  Their  functions  will  be  entirely 
separate  from  those  of  the  civil  magistrate  (62.3  ff.). 

i  MMKS..H.  Life  Milton,  2.  376. 
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Moreover,  this  is  the  form  of  church-government 
'taught  in  the  Word  of  God'  (60.8). 

Milton  thus  takes  the  extreme  position  that  Calvinism 
is  a  divinely  appointed  institution,  the  only  church-disci 
pline  established  by  God.  This  assertion,  of  course,  is  as 
pretentious  as  the  jure  divino  claims  for  Episcopacy  made 
by  the  High  Church  party.  To-day  we  believe  that-  the 
entire  question  of  church-government  is  a  matter  of  ex 
pediency.  It  is  interesting  to  remember,  also,  that  before 
many  years  had  passed,  he  came  to  repudiate  Presbyter- 
ianism  just  as  strongly  as  he  now  advocated  it.1 

In  no  way,  however,  does  Milton  show  his  short 
sightedness  more  than  in  his  answers  to  the  objections 
against  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  Some,  among  whom 
had  been  King  James,  had  raised  the  objection  that  un 
der  it  'for  one  Bishop  now  in  a  Dioces  we  should  then 
have  a  Pope  in  every  Parish'  (35.  20;  65.32).  How  does 
he  meet  this?  It  is  certainly  a  legitimate  question.  'It 
will  not  be  requisit  to  Answer  these  men,'  he  says,  'but 
only  to  discover  them,  for  reason  they  have  none,  but 
lust,  and  licentiousness,  and  therefore  answer  can  have 
none'  (35.21  ff. ).  It  is  not  probable,  it  is  not  even  pos 
sible,  that  all  in  England  at  this  time  who  objected  to  the 
strictness  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline  were  'Libertines' 
(35.19).  Another  objection  to  the  new  discipline  was 
that  it  would  be  too  sudden  an  innovation  (63.7  ff.).  Mil 
ton  answers  that  it  cannot  be  too  sudden,  'provided  still 
it  be  from  worse  to  better';  'wee  ought  to  hie  us  from 
evill  like  a  torrent,  and  rid  our  selves  of  corrupt  Disci 
pline,  as  we  would  shake  fire  out  of  our  bosomes' 
(63.27  ff.).  This,  of  course,  is  the  answer  of  an  en 
thusiast,  and  not  of  one  who  considers  the  practicability 
of  the  reforms  he  is  trying  to  institute.  A  third  argu 
ment  against  Presbyterianism  he  answers  in  as  summary 
a  fashion.  It  had  been  objected  that  greater  harm  would 

1  The  Tenure  af  Kinyn  and   Mntrixt  rates  (Bolm  2.  28.  etc.). 
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result  from  the  degeneration  of  any  other  discipline  than 
Episcopacy.  He  disposes  of  the  objection  thus :  'This 
seemes  an  unseasonable  foresight,  and  out  of  order  to  de- 
ferrc,  and  put  off  the  most  need  full  constitution  of  one 
right  discipline,  while  we  stand  ballancing  the  discommod 
ity's  of  two  corrupt  ones.  First  constitute  that  which  is 
right,  and  of  it  selfe  it  will  discover,  and  rectify  that 
which  swervs'  (65.25  ff. ).  This  is  hardly  convincing, 
except  to  one  who  is  persuaded  of  the  divine  appointment 
of  Presbyterianism. 

That  Milton  was  an  idealist  or  theorist,  rather  than  a 
practical  reformer,  is  unmistakably  shown  in  this  pam 
phlet.  The  idealist  never  compromises,  he  makes  no  con 
cessions,  he  sees  things  only  in  one  way.  The  practical 
man  realizes  that  in  order  to  gain  some  things,  he  must 
give  up  others,  and  if  he  cannot  get  all  he  is  aiming  at,  he 
is  willing  to  compromise.  The  theorist  will  be  satisfied 
with  all  or  nothing.  Milton  sees  faults  in  Episcopacy; 
therefore  he  is  for  its  utter  abolition.  The  idea  of  com 
promise  does  not  occur  to  him.  Though  Episcopacy  has 
been  established  for  centuries,  he  will  uproot  it,  and  sub 
stitute  the  untried,  mushroom  growth  of  Presbyterian- 
ism.  Though  it  is  revered  by  many  good  people,  he  vili 
fies  it  as  'a  huge  and  monstrous  Wen'  (46.34),  contain 
ing  only  'a  heape  of  hard,  and  loathesome  uncleannes' 
(48.2).  He  has  the  one-sidedness  and  the  short-sighted 
ness  of  the  idealist.  He  sees  only  the  bad  in  what  he  at 
tacks,  and  that  flagrantly  exaggerated.  Many  of  the 
bishops  are  worldly  minded  and  corrupt;  therefore  there 
is  'gangrene  in  the  whole  Function'  (14.33).  Many 
lack  sincerity:  therefore  their  devotion  'gives  a  Vomit 
to  GOD  himselfe'  ( 1 3.33  )y»^fi\e  ceremonies  are  formal 
and  materialistic;  therefore^  they  are  'the  gaudy  allure 
ments  of  a  Whore'  (26.iV 

Milton  was  not  only  an  idealist,  but  a  thorough-going 
Puritan.  Macaulay  could  not  have  read  this  pamphlet 
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when  he  wrote,  'He  was  not  a  Puritan  ...  In  his  char 
acter  the  noblest  qualities  of  every  party  were  combined 
in  harmonious  union.'1  It  is  true  that  he  had  some  of 
the  finest  characteristics  of  both  the  Puritans  and  the 
Cavaliers,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  he  had  some  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Puritans.  Whatever  else  this 
pamphlet  may  show,  it  clearly  indicates  that  the  great 
author  of  Paradise  Lost  had  the  prejudice,ancLrjarrow- 
ness  °^  mmd  that  characterized  many  of  the  Round 
heads.  And  this  we  must  acknowledge  in  spite  of  the 
sincerity  of  purpose,  the  zeal  for  liberty,  and  the  love  of 
God  and  truth  that  he  reveals  in  these  pages.  While  we 
stand  enraptured  with  the  marvelous  vigor  of  his  periods, 
^  yand  the  matchless  beauty  of  his  style,  we  are  conscious 
i^jJ**3'  i  that  only  one  whose  beautiful  soul  had  a  moral  taint  could 
^Hhe  uttered,  as  he  does  in  concluding  this  polemic,  so 


frA  dire  a  curse  even  upon  those  that  he  considers  the  ene- 
^  mies  of  the  Almighty. 

%>  ,  No  judgment  of  Milton  is  fair  that  does  not  recognize 
that  he  was  both  an  idealist  and  a  Puritan.  His  idealism 
r  **Vjr  w'^  Account  for  the  short-sightedness  of  this  whole  argu 
ment  for  Presbyterianism,  and  his  Puritanism  will  ex 
plain  the  narrow,  intolerant  spirit  that  he  exhibits  not 
only  against  the  bishops,  but  against  everything  and  ev 
erybody  that  supports  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  pam 
phlet  had  little  effect  upon  the  storm  that  was  raging  in 
Parliament  over  Episcopacy.  Upon  its  appearance  the 
waters  were  too  troubled  to  show  even  a  ripple,  and  it 
was  not  the  sort  of  thing  to  affect  the  practical  men  that 
were  guiding  the  state.  It  could  influence  only  those  who 
were  already  inclined  toward  Puritanism.  Dr.  Garnett's 
judgment  of  all  the  anti-episcopal  pamphlets,  however, 
applies  to  this  one:  'No  masculine  head  could  be  affected 
by  them;  but  a  manly  heart  may  easily  imbibe  the  gen 
erous  contagion  of  their  noble  enthusiastic  idealism.  No 

Exmiys  of  Macanlny,  ed.  Thurber,  pp.  31-32. 
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man  with  a  single  fibre  of  ideality  or  enthusiasm  can  help 
confessing  that  Milton  has  risen  to  a  transcendent  height, 
and  he  may  imagine  that  it  has  been  attained  by  the  lad 
der  of  reason  rather  than  the  pinion  of  poetry.  Such  an 
one  may  easily  find  reasons  for  agreeing  with  Milton  in 
many  inspired  outbursts  of  eloquence  simulating  the  logic 
that  is  in  fact  lacking  to  them.'1  Of  Reformation  reveals 
an  idealism  as  lofty  -as  it  is  impracticable.  The  pages 
glow  with  an  optimism  that  sees  no  obstacles,  and  recog 
nizes  no  difficulties  in  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
divinely  appointed  Church.  Every  line  expresses  the 
idealist's  sublime  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause. 

That  this  cause  found  so  violent  and  so  bitter  an  ex 
pression  was  due  to  Milton's  Puritanism.  To  the  Puri 
tan,  as  to  his  Hebrew  progenitor,  an  opponent  was  the 
enemy  of  the  Almighty,  and  in  destroying  his  foes,  he 
was  doing  God  service.  'Milton,  in  his  own  estimation, 
had  a  theme  for  which  the  cloven  tongues  of  Pentecost 
were  none  too  fiery,  or  the  tongues  of  angels  too  melo 
dious.'  '2  He  was  God's  spokesman  to  a  crooked  and 
perverse  generation.  'It  was  not  to  him  a  question  of 
expediency  that  he  was  considering:  it  was  a  question 
whether  God  or  the  Devil  should  rule  in  England,  if  not 
in  the  world.'3  Therefore  he  resorted  to  all  measures 
to  confute  his  enemies,  and  handled  them  with  relent 
less  severity.  In  invoking  the  direst  curses  upon  the 
bishops,  he  remembered  James  and  John,  the  Sons  of 
Thunder,  and  the  blast  from  Heaven  that  they  longed 
to  call  down  upon  the  enemies  of  their  Master.  In  de 
stroying  the  liturgy,  the  ceremonies,  and  Episcopacy. 

i  Life  MUtrm,  pp.  73  ff. 

'*•  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

:«  W.  P.  Trent.  John  .Milton,  p.  23. 
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he  was  confident  that  he  was  making  the  kingdom  of 
England  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  his  Christ. 

E.   SOURCES  AND  ALLUSIONS 

Milton's  profound  scholarship  is  a  commonplace  of 
literary  history.  Every  reader  of  his  poetry  is  acquainted 
with  his  wide  knowledge  in  many  unfrequented  fields. 
Dr.  Osgood  has  produced  evidence  of  this,  as  far  as  the 
myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  concerned,  in  his  Class 
ical  Mythology  of  Milton's  English  Poems,  but  further 
proof  is  furnished  by  a  careful  study  of  this  pamphlet. 
An  investigation  of  the  sources  and  allusions  not  only  cor 
roborates,  but  strengthens,  the  general  opinion  as  to  the 
breadth  of  the  poet's  learning.  These  ninety  small  pages 
show  that  he  was  a  careful  student  of  the  Bible,  English 
and  mediaeval  history,  the  Church  Fathers,  the  ecclesi 
astical  historians,  the  great  Italian  poets  of  the  Renais 
sance,  certain  of  the  Latin  writers,  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
the  contemporary  literature  of  his  day. 

There  are  five  means  of  detecting  the  sources  or  au 
thorities  of  Milton's  statements  in  this  pamphlet.  First, 
there  is  the  direct  citation  of  author  and  passage  (cf. 
12.9;  18.  i;  18.4;  etc.).  Here  the  author  is  named, 
and  the  exact  reference  to  his  works  is  stated;  for  exam 
ple,  'as  Euselrius  relates  in  his  3.  Book,  35.  chap,  after 
the  Greek  number'  (21.  1 6).  In  some  cases,  however, 
only  the  author  is  mentioned,  and  neither  the  work  in 
which  the  reference  occurs  nor  the  passage  is  indicated 
(cf.  14.  24;  15.  12;  15.  20;  etc.).  In  such  cases 
considerable  industry,  and  often  ingenuity  or  luck,  is 
required  to  locate  the  reference.  For  example,  in  the 
quotation  from  Sulpicius  Severus,  Vita  S.  Martin, 
10.  1-3,  the  only  indication  as  to  the  source  is  the  state 
ment,  'Although  the  same  Snlpitius  write  that  ..." 
(14.27),  and  to  the  citation  from  Camden,  Annales 
Rerum  Anglicarum  .  .  .  Elizabetha  i.  i.  3r  ff.,  the 
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only  guide  is  the  parenthesis  '(as  Camden  writes)' 
(15.  12).  The  same  indefiniteness  occurs  in  reference 
to  Hayward's  The  Life  and  Reigne  of  King  Edward  VI 
(Kennett's  History,  p.  326  ff.).  Here  all  the  information 
that  Milton  imparts  is  '(as  Hayward  relates)'  (13.6). 
Even  more  obscure  is  the  citation  beginning  'St  Austin 
writes  to  Fortunatian'  (29.33),  which  is  taken  from 
Augustine,  Epis.  Classis  III  148.  There  are  many  other 
indefinite  references  of  this  sort  (cf.  22.24  ff-;  22.31; 
26.  10;  31.  16;  61.  3).  In  some  instances  there 
is  a  slight  degree  of  definiteness,  as  when,  speaking  of 
a  passage  in  Camden's  Britannia  concerning  dioceses  in 
Scotland,  Milton  says,  'He  writes  in  his  description  of 
Scotland'  (17.  5),  or  when,  quoting  from  Basil,  he  says, 
'Basil  in  his  2d  Tome  writing  of  true  Faith'  (32.  2). 
One  recognizes  at  once  that  this  is  Basil's  De  Fide. 

In  other  cases  Milton  casually  mentions  his  authority 
without  indicating  in  any  way  that  he  is  following  the 
author  alluded  to.  This,  however,  furnishes  a  means 
of  discovering  the  original  source  of  his  statements. 
For  example,  the  mention  of  Sigonius  (43.  4)  suggests 
that  he  is  the  authority  for  the  facts  in  regard  to  Leo 
the  Isaurian  (42.  24  ff.),  and  Pepin  and  Chilpericus 
(43.3  ff.).  Likewise  the  allusion  to  Zosimus  (24.3) 
suggests  this  heathen  authority  as  the  author  of  some 
of  the  unpleasant  facts  that  Milton  relates  concerning 
Constantine  (24.  5  ff.).  This  procedure  is  very  charac 
teristic  of  Milton,  and  when  once  detected,  it  solves  the 
problem  of  a  number  of  his  authorities. 

Sometimes  a  writer,  cited  to  back  a  statement  in  one 
connection,  turns  out  to  be  the  authority  for  facts  of  a 
similar  nature  elsewhere.  Thus  Socrates  Scholasticus, 
who  is  directly  referred  to  in  42.  n,  turns  out  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  sources  for  the  facts  in  regard  to  Con 
stantine  (23.35  ff-)-  The  same  is  true  of  Eusebius, 
who  is  named  in  21.  16. 
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A  fourth  means  of  detecting  Milton's  sources  is  found 
in  his  Commonplace  Book.  In  this  series  of  jottings 
the  poet  has  references  to  some  one  hundred  authors. 
These  names  are  of  great  advantage  to  us,  since  from 
them  we  get  not  only  a  very  good  idea  as  to  what  books 
he  was  acquainted  with,  but  some  valuable  hints  as  to 
the  authorities  he  used  in  this  pamphlet.  For  example, 
there  are  certain  facts  that  he  relates  which  do  not  occur, 
as  he  tells  them,  in  Camden,  Hayward,  or  Holinshed. 
In  looking  over  the  Commonplace  Book,  we  find  some 
fifteen  references  to  Speed.  Thus  we  get  the  suggestion 
that  Speed  is  the  authority  we  are  after;  and  upon  con 
sulting  his  history,  we  find  the  identical  passage  we  were 
looking  for;  see  note  on  10.  18,  22,  32,  etc.  In  some 
instances  we  find  Speed's  very  words  repeated;  see  note 
on  10.  32;  45.  7,  14.  The  same  thing  happens  in  regard 
to  Holinshed.  There  is  no  mention  of  him  anywhere 
in  the  pamphlet;  but  in  the  Commonplace  Book  we  find 
frequent  quotations  from  him.  On  consulting  his 
Chronicle,  we  find  that  Milton  uses  him  for  certain  facts 
that  he  relates;  see  note  on  10.26;  n.  10;  etc.;  and  in 
one  instance  repeats  his  exact  words;  see  note  on  45.  4. 

The  Commonplace  Book,  however,  aids  more  directly 
in  detecting  Milton's  sources,  for  in  a  very  few  cases  it 
gives  specific  references  to  the  authorities  that  Milton 
used.  In  speaking  of  Constantine,  Milton  says  that  he 
'gave  large  Immunities  to  the  Clergie'  (25.  16).  On 
p.  177  of  the  Commonplace  Book  we  find  this  note: 
'immunitatem  officiorum  civilium  clericis  edicto  sanxit 
Constantinus.  Euseb.  hist.,  1.  10.  c.  7.'  And  on  consult 
ing  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.,  Book  10,  Chapter  7,  we  find 
the  account  of  Constantine's  granting  the  immunity  to 
the  clergy.  There  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind 
in  connection  with  the  account  of  Paphnutius  at  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  (30.  n).  In  the  Commonplace 
Book  (p.  109)  Milton  has  written,  'Socratem  1.  I.  c.  n. 
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de  Paphnutio  qui  corripit  quosdam  onera  nimis  gravia 
imponentes  Ecclesiae'.  As  Milton  here  indicates,  Soc 
rates,  Red.  Hist.,  Book  i,  Chapter  n,  is  the  source  of 
the  account  of  Paphnutius  in  the  pamphlet  (30.  n). 
Again,  in  the  pamphlet  (50.  i  ff.)  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  United  Provinces  as  having  been  'the  faithful 
watchmen  and  discoverers  of  many  a  Popish,  and  Aus 
trian  complotted  Treason'.  In  the  Commonplace  Book 
(p.  245)  is  this  note,  which  shows  that  Milton  was  fol 
lowing  Camden:  'Arausionensis  consilia  Joannis  Aus- 
triaci  de  invadenda  Anglia  Elizabethan,  quae  vixdum 
aliquid  de  istac  re  prenserat.  Cam.  Eliz.  267.  vide  et 
Camden.  p.  274  Elizab.'  On  referring  to  Camden, 
Hist.  Eng.,  p.  220  (ed.  1688),  we  find  this  passage, 
which  is  the  authority  for  Milton's  statement  in  the 
pamphlet:  'And  certainly  Don  John  .  .  .  had  privily 
dealt  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  about  Deposing  Queen 
Elisabeth.  .  .  .  and  afterwards  made  Suit  by  Escovedo, 
whom  he  sent  out  of  the  Netherlands,  that  some  Port- 
town  might  be  granted  him  in  Biscay,  from  whence  he 
might  invade  England  with  a  Fleet.  .  .  .  And  these 
things  Queen  Elizabeth  never  perfectly  understood,  un- 
till  (as  I  said)  the  Prince  of  Orange  informed  her 
thereof.' 

There  are  two  instances  in  the  Commonplace  Book, 
however,  of  notes  corresponding  to  passages  in  Of  Ref. 
for  which  the  references  are  given.  In  speaking  of  the 
English  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  Milton 
says,  'for  the  author  Sulp.  Severus  in  his  2  Booke  of 
Church  History  praises  them'  (17.26).  This,  it  is 
true,  is  but  a  partial  reference;  still  it  is  more  definite 
than  many  of  the  references  given  in  the  pamphlet.  The 
following  is  the  note  in  the  Commonplace  Book  corre 
sponding  to  this :  'Britannorum  episcoporum  paupertas 
Celebris  apud  Severnm  Sulpitium  tempore  Constantini 
imper.  sacrae  hist.  b.  2.  p.  157'.  Another  instance  of 
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this  sort  occurs  in  connection  with  the  quotation  from 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  in  Of  Ref.  (27.  20  ff.).  In 
the  Commonplace  Book  (p.  151)  this  note  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  same  passage:  'Eleemosynse  post 
mortem  datse  in  iis  rebus  perditis,  et  vanis  numerat 
Ariostus  quos  ad  circulum  Lunse  volare  fingit  sine  ullo 
dantium  fructu.  I'elemosina  e,  dice,  che  si  lassa  alcun, 
die  fatta  sia  dopo  la  morte.' 

The  Commonplace  Book  also  shows  that  Milton 
sometimes  quoted  an  author  without  making  acknowl 
edgment.  For  example,  this  passage  occurs  in  the  pam 
phlet:  'And  because  things  simply  pure  are  inconsist 
ent  in  the  masse  of  nature,  nor  are  the  elements  or 
humors  in  Mans  Body  exactly  homogeneall'  (60.  25). 
The  Commonplace  Book  in  this  case  makes  it  evident 
that  Milton  took  the  idea  almost  verbatim  from  Sir 
Thomas  Smith.  On  p.  182  occurs  this  note:  'Whether 
Monarchy  be  a  power  absolute.  Sir  Tho.  Smith  answer- 
eth.  that  neither  it  nor  any  other  kind  of  common 
wealth  is  pure  an  absolute  in  his  kind,  no  more  then 
the  elements  are  pure  in  nature,  or  the  complexions,  and 
temperatures  in  a  body,  but  mixt  with  other,  for  that 
nature  will  not  suffer  it.  Com- wealth  Eng.  c.  6.' 

Of  the  one  hundred  authors  referred  to  in  the  Com 
monplace  Book,  the  following  are  quoted  either  directly 
or  indirectly  in  this  pamphlet:  Ariosto  (27.26),  Aris 
totle  (38.26;  48.10),  Augustine  (29.33),  Basil 
(32.  2,  5),  Camden  (15.  12;  14.  20,  30;  17.  5),  Cedrenus 
(19.9),  Chaucer  (35.33;  44-7;  see  Notes.),  Cyprian 
(12. 8;  18.1,4,6;  29.2,12,16;  etc.),  Dante  (27.7), 
Eusebius  (21.  14,  20,  26;  22.  6;  30.  22;  etc.),  Hay- 
ward  13.  3  ff.),  Holinshed  (45.  4,  19,  24,  etc.),  Ignatius 
(16.29;  19.15),  Justin  Martyr  (22.24),  Lactantius 
(29.  20),  Ovid  (38.10),  Paolo  (45.  28),  Prudentius 
(70.19),  Sigonius  ( ?  29.  20;  ?  42.  24;  etc.),  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  (60.25),  Socrates  Scholasticus  (25.1 
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ff. ;  42.  ii ;  etc.),  Sozomen  (?),  Speed  (10.  17  ff. ;  45.  6 
if.  etc.),  Sulpicius  Severus  (14.  24  ff. ;  17.26;  19.1; 
23.  9;  etc.),  Tertullian  (22.  31),  Theodoret  (24.  32  ff.), 
Zosimus  (24.3). 

The  Postscript  to  the  famous  Smectymnuus  pamphlet 
furnishes  an  additional  means  of  settling  the  question 
of  Milton's  authorities.  Milton  was  probably  the  author 
of  the  Postscript.  At  least,  it  must  be  conceded  that  he 
compiled  the  examples  from  English  history  enumerated 
in  it.1  This  is  obvious  from  a  comparison  of  its  ideas 
and  wording  with  those  in  Of  Reformation.  The  spirit 
of  the  two  is  the  same.  The  historical  allusions,  for  the 
most  part,  are  identical.  They  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
same  points.  And,  in  general,  there  is  an  agreement  in  the 
wording  that  could  not  have  been  accidental.  For  ex 
ample,  the  similarity  between  Smectymnuus,  p.  72,  and 
Of  Ref.  10.  3  ff.  is  unmistakable.  The  former  reads 
'Whence  perhaps  it  is  that  the  See  of  Canterbury  hath 
affected  a  Patriarchy  in  our  dayes';  and  the  latter,  'hee 
a  Patriarch-dome  ...  as  the  French  Cardinall  of 
late,  and  the  See  of  Canterbury  hath  plainly  affected'. 
A  similar  likeness  exists  between  Of  Ref.  45.  1 1  ff.  and 
Smectymnuus,  p.  74:  'For  Peter  de  Rupibus  Bishop  of 
Winchester  persvvading  the  King  to  displace  English 
Officers,  and  substitute  Poictivines,  and  telling  the 
Lords  to  their  faces  that  there  Were  no  Peeres  in 
England,  as  in  France,  but  that  the  King  might  do 
what  he  would,  and  by  whom  he  would,  became 
a  firebrand  to  the  civill  wars  that  followed'  (Smec., 
p.  74) ;  'When  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  durst 
tell  the  Nobles,  the  Pillars  of  the  Realme,  that  there 
\vere  no  Peeres  in  England,  as  in  France,  but  that 
the  King  might  doe  what  hee  pleas'd  (Of  Ref.  45.  1 1  ff.). 
There  is  a  close  agreement  also  between  the  following 
passages:  Of  Ref.  64.  18  ff.  and  Smcc.,  p.  71 ;  Of  Ref. 

i  Cf.  Masson,  Life  Milton,  2.  238,  244,  260  ff. 
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9.  30  ff.,  45.  19  and  Smcc.,  p.  76;  Of  Ref.  45.  8  ff.  and 
Smec.,  p.  73;  and  Of  Ref.,  10.  13  ff.,  10.  17  ff.,  10.  32, 
65.  2,  and  Smec.,  pp.  76-77. 

These  likenesses  are  not  mere  coincidences.  They 
show  either  that  Milton  wrote  the  Postscript  entire,  or 
that  he  compiled  the  historical  data,  and  the  'Smec- 
tymnuans'  used  it  just  as  he  furnished  it.  For  our  pur 
pose  the  latter  hypothesis  is  sufficient.  Granted  that 
the  historical  material  is  due  to  Milton,  we  are  certain 
of  the  sources  of  a  number  of  passages  in  Of  Ref.  For 
example,  the  statement  in  the  Postscript  (p.  76)  corre 
sponding  to  Of  Ref.  45.  19  is  attributed  to  Holinshed 
(see  note  on  45.  19).  Likewise  the  reference  to  Becket 
in  Of  Ref.  45.  4,  which  corresponds  with  a  passage  in 
the  Postscript  (p.  73),  is  there  assigned  to  Holinshed 
and  Speed.  Other  passages  in  Of  Ref.  of  which  the 
sources  are  given  in  this  way  are  9.  32;  10.  17;  10.  32; 
ii.  31  ff.;  45.  12;  etc. 

There  is  no  authority  upon  which  Milton  depends 
more  in  this  pamphlet,  or  to  which  he  more  frequently 
alludes,  than  the  Bible.  The  first  sentence  is  very  char 
acteristic  in  that  it  echoes  the  language  of  the  Bible,  for 
throughout  Of  Ref.  the  conceptions  and  the  phraseol 
ogy  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  Scriptures.  The 
words  and  ideas  of  Scripture  are  so  closely  interwoven 
with  Milton's  own  that  it  may  be  said  that  he  thinks 
in  the  language  of  the  Bible  (see  note  on  3.  16,  18;  4,  5, 
20;  etc.).  Aside  from  these  unconscious  instances  of 
Scriptural  influence,  there  are  direct  references  to  Bib 
lical  passages,  as  'Saint  Paul  to  the  Colossians' 
(6.26),  'the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (22.  33),  and 
'the  Prophesie  of  Zachariah'  (25.  i).  There  are  many 
allusions  to  Scriptural  characters  and  events,  as  'Coreh, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram'  (31.  18),  Peter's  unwillingness 
to  allow  Christ  to  wash  his  feet  (6.  28  ff.)  ;  Jeroboam's 
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policy  of  erecting  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel 
(39.  14  ff.);  Balaam's  attempt  to  seduce  the  Israelites 
(52. /ff.);  Abimelech  and  the  Sechemites  (58.10); 
and  Gehazi  and  Simon  Magus  (69.  4).  Here  and  there, 
also,  Milton  adduces  the  authority  of  the  Bible  to  sup 
port  his  argument  (cf.  4.  12;  33.8).  Indeed,  the  whole 
pamphlet  bears  witness  to  having  been  written  by  'a 
plain  upright  man  that  all  his  dayes  hath  bin  diligently 
reading  the  holy  Scriptures'  (34.  14). 

The  sources  of  the  facts  of  English  history  (9.  25- 
16.4;  44.24-45.27;  64.  30  ff.)  are  Speed,  Camden, 
Hay  ward,  Holinshed,  and  Foxe.  Camden  (15.12,20; 
and  Hayward  (13.  6)  are  referred  to  by  name. 
Speed  and  Holinshed  are  nowhere  mentioned,  but 
their  phraseology  is  reproduced  in  several  places, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Postscript  of  the  Smectym- 
nnns  pamphlet  indicates  that  Milton  used  them.  Foxe 
is  not  referred  to  by  name,  but  as  'the  Author  of  our 
Church  History'  (65.  3).  His  view  of  the  pre-Reform- 
ation  Church  and  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  in 
fluenced  Milton  (see  note  on  7.  1 1  ff.).  It  was  proBably  in 
his  Martyrs  that  Milton  found  the  account  of  Eleuthe- 
rius  and  Lucius  (see  note  on  39.  25),  although 
the  story  is  related  in  Bede's  History,  i.  4,  with  which 
the  Commonplace  Book  shows  that  Milton  was  familiar. 
Stow  is  mentioned  in  the  Postscript  as  one  of  the  sources, 
and  there  are  notes  from  him  in  the  Commonplace  Book, 
but  there  is  no  passage  in  Of  Ref.  that  can  be  definitely 
assigned  to  his  Chronicle.  The  one  mention  of  Scottish 
history  is  referred  by  Milton  to  Camden,  and  the  Brit 
annia  is  quoted  ( 1 7.  6  ff . ) . 

Milton  quotes  copiously  from  the  writers  of  the  early 
Church,  upon  whose  authority  he  largely  depends  to  sus 
tain  his  arguments  against  the  bishops.  He  first  cites 
the  Epistles  of  Cyprian  to  show  that  the  authority  of  the 
Gospel  is  superior  to  the  opinions  of  the  martyrs  (12.  8). 
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Next,  he  indirectly  quotes  the  Dialogues  and  Life  of  St. 
Martin  of  Sulpicius  Severus  to  show  the  'universall  rot- 
tennes,  and  gangrene  in  the  whole  Function'  of  Episco 
pacy  (14.  33).  To  disparage  the  'votarists  of  Antiquity' 
(16.  14-35),  ne  begins  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Phila- 
delphians  of  Ignatius  (16.  28),  and  proceeds  to  quote, 
sometimes  verbatim  but  often  indirectly,  the  works 
already  mentioned  of  Sulpicius  Severus  and  the 
Chronicle  ( 17.  27;  19.  i ;  23.  9;  26.  12  ff. ;  26.  24  ff. ;  etc.), 
the  Epistles  and  De  Unit  ate  Ecclesice  of  Cyprian  (18. 
i  ff. ;  19.  27  ff. ;  29.  i  ff. ;  30.  24  ff . ;  etc.),  Lampridius, 
Alexander  Severus  (18.  13),  Cedrenus,  Hist.  Compend. 
(19.9),  Ignatius,  Epistle  to  the  Trallians  (19.  15),  Eu- 
sebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  (21.  16  ff.,  etc.),  Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist. 
(25.  i  ff.,  etc.),  Justin  Martyr,  Apology  (22.  26),  Ter- 
tullian,  Ad  Marcionem  (22.31),  Zosimus,  History 
(24.  3  ff.),  Eutropius,  Hist.  Rom.  Brev.  (24.  5  ff),  Theo- 
doret,  Eccl.  Hist.  (24.  27  ff.,  etc.),  Lactantius,  Divine  In 
stitutes  (29.  20  ff.),  Augustine,  Epistles  (29.  33  ff.), 
Athanasius,  Against  the  Gentiles  (31.  19;  33.  19), 
Epistles  (31.  25),  Synopsis  (31.  28),  and  Basil,  De  Fide 
(32.  2,  5).  There  is  evidence  that  in  addition  to  these 
works  Milton  relied  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  De  Occi- 
dentale  Imperio  of  Sigonius;  see  note  on  29.  21.  Of 
these  Eutropius  and  Theodoret  are  nowhere  mentioned 
in  the  pamphlet.  From  an  error,  however,  which  Milton 
makes  in  the  name  of  Constantine's  nephew  and  the 
similarity  of  phraseology,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  quoting 
Eutropius;  see  note  on  24.  5,  7.  The  Commonplace  Book 
indicates  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Theodoret.  In  the 
account  of  Helena's  finding  the  true  cross,  he  gives  cir 
cumstances  that  are  found  only  in  Theodoret's  narra 
tive  ;  see  note  on  24.  27.  And  the  whole  account  of  Am 
brose  and  Theodosius  (67.  15  ff.)  is  taken  from  The 
odoret. 

The  sources  of  three  other  passages  which  go  back 
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to  these  writers  are  not  indicated  by  Milton.  In  26.  8 
he  states,  without  giving  his  authority,  'at  this  time  .  .  . 
that  saying  was  common  that  former  times  had  woodden 
Chalices  and  golden  Preists;  but  they  golden  Chalices 
and  woodden  Preists'.  According  to  tradition,  this  say 
ing  is  attributed  to  St.  Boniface  (ca.  740) ;  see  note  on 
26.10.  The  expression  'my  Lord  Mauritius'  (57.4), 
which  Milton  may  have  found  in  Foxe,  goes  back  to 
Gregory  the  Great;  see  note  on  57.  4.  The  account  of 
St.  Laurence  and  the  Roman  praetor  (70.  19  ff.),  is  taken 
from  either  Prudentius,  Perist.  2,  or  Ambrose,  De  Of- 
ficiis  Ministrum;  see  note  on  70.  22.  This  work  of  Pru 
dentius  is  quoted  in  the  Commonplace  Book,  but  Milton 
may  have  been  familiar  with  the  account  in  Ambrose. 

Milton's  authorities  include,  however,  other  ancient 
writers  than  those  of  the  Church.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  he  quotes  Aristotle,  Ethics  and  Politics  (38.  26; 
48.  10),  and  the  History  of  Polybius  (61.  i) ;  he  refers 
to  Plato  (39.  3),  and  cites  an  incident  from  Herodotus 
(51.21).  Among  the  Latin  writers,  he. alludes  to  the 
myth  of  lo,  found  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (38.  10), 
and  tells  a  fable  modeled  after  that  of  the  Belly  and  the 
Members  in  Livy  (46.  31). 

Of  later  writers  not  contemporaneous  with  himself, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  Milton  refers  to  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Chaucer.  The  source  of  his 
mediaeval  history,  aside  from  Theodoret,  is  the  De- 
Regno  Italiae  of  Sigonius  (42.  24  ff.,  etc.).  To  support 
his  argument  against  Constantine,  he  quotes  Dante's 
Inferno  (27.  7),  Petrarch's  Sonnets  (27.  15),  and  Arios- 
to's  Orlando  Furioso  (27.  26).  He  refers  to  a  passage  in 
the  Paradiso  (27.  7),  and  elsewhere  (see  note  on  35.  9) 
has  an  allusion  to  the  Orlando  Furioso.  To  show  the 
libertinism  of  those  who  oppose  the  Presbyterian  system, 
he  quotes  from  the  Canterbury  Tales  (35.  33).  And  to 
prove  that  it  is  no  new  thing  to  suspect  the  bishops  of 
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aspiring  to  temporal  rule,  he  quotes  two  stanzas  from 
Piers  the  Plowman's  Crede,  which  by  a  mistake  com 
mon  in  his  day  he  attributes  to  Chaucer  (cf.  44.  I  and 
note).  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  uses  an  idea  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith's  without  making  acknowledgment;  see 
note  on  60.  25. 

The  pamphlet  shows  that  Milton  had  some  acquaint 
ance  with  the  controversial  literature  of  his  day.  He 
alludes  to  Sancta  Clara's  Apologia  Episcoporum  seu 
Sacri  Magistratus  (9.  15),  and  at  the  same  time  he  ex 
presses  his  contempt  for  Bishop  Hall's  Episcopacie  by 
Dii'ine  Right.  Asserted  (9.  18).  His  attack  upon  the 
'Antiquitarians'  (16.  14  ff. )  shows  that  he  had  been  read 
ing  the  literature  of  the  Episcopal  party;  see  note  on 
1 6.  14.  He  quotes  from  Sandys'  A  Relation  of  the  State 
of  Religion  (23.  i),  and  from  Padre  Paolo  (45.  28  ff. ; 
57.  10).  The  reference  to  the  latter,  however,  is  too  in 
definite  to  be  located.  He  alludes  to  Laud's  Relatio  contra 
Fisher  (56.  24)  and  to  Malvezzi's  Discorsi  sopra  il  libro 
primo  degli  Annali  di  Cornelio  Tacit o  (39.  5).  He  indi 
rectly  quotes  an  unknown  author,  whom  he  calls  'a 
learned  English  writer'  (19.35),  but  whom  we  must 
leave  to  'desperate  conjecture',  for  the  lack  of  means  of 
identification.  He  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  pamphlets 
of  the  day;  see  note  on  8.  21  ff. ;  16.  14;  64.  27;  65.  22, 
etc.  In  his  answers  to  the  objections  brought  against 
the  Presbyterian  discipline,  it  seems  as  if  he  had  before 
him,  at  least,  Morley's  A  Modest  Advertisement,  the 
Speeches  of  Sr.  Benjamin  Rudger  (see  note  on  39.  7), 
The  Third  Speech  of  Lord  George  Digby  (see  note  on 
39.  8),  and  Lord  Falkland's  Speech  .  .  .  Concerning 
Episcopacy  (see  note  on  63.  7).  His  fable  of  the  'huge 
and  monstrous  Wen'  was  probably  suggested  by  Prynne's 
Lord  Bishops,  p.  22 ;  see  note  on  46.  34.  He  directly  re 
fers  to  the  Petitions  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  (70.  24  ff.),  (95.  12),  and  to  the  Ministers' 
Petition  (71.  8  ff.). 
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One  notices  several  striking  characteristics  in  Milton's 
use  of  his  sources.  In  the  first  place,  he  sticks  very  close 
to  the  phraseology  of  his  authorities;  see  note  on  13.  3; 
14.  25;  30.  19;  etc.  He  does  this  even  when  not  directly 
quoting;  see  note  on  13.3;  14.25;  21.  15;  22.21;  etc.; 
and  even  in  those  cases  where  he  makes  no  acknowledg 
ment  of  his  indebtedness.  For  example,  in  quoting 
Speed's  account  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  tyrannical 
advice  to  the  king  (45.  14  ff.),  although  he  makes  no  men 
tion  of  Speed,  he  repeats  his  words  almost  verbatim;  see 
note  on  45.  14  ff.  In  like  manner,  in  quoting  Holinshed's 
account  of  Becket's  arrogance,  he  follows  Holinshed's 
phraseology  very  closely  (45.4).  There  are  many  sim 
ilar  instances  throughout  the  pamphlet;  see  note  on  15.  13, 
30.  32;  23.  32,  34;  24.  5,  27;  57.  4;  etc.  The  case  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  (60.  25),  referred  to  above,  is  a  notable 
instance.  In  those  cases  where  he  does  not  repeat  the 
exact  words  of  his  sources,  he  follows  the  general  tenor 
of  their  statements;  see  note  on  10.  18,32;  45.7;  etc. 
This  one  characteristic  of  Milton's  has  made  it  possible 
to  locate  practically  all  of  his  authorities. 

In  the  second  place,  Milton  is  very  accurate.  He  not 
only  quotes  the  original  faithfully,  but  when  he  gives 
a  reference,  he  seldom  makes  an  error.  In  two  cases, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  made  a  mistake  in  his  refer- 
nces,  and  there  are  two  instances  in  which  he  has  erred 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  text.  In  referring  to  the 
sixth  Epistle  of  Cyprian  to  prove  the  parity  of  bishops 
and  presbyters,  he  says  that  Cyprian  uses  the  term  'corn- 
presbyters'  in  speaking  of  the  presbyters.  But  there  is 
no  expression  of  the  kind  in  the  sixth  Epistle.  It  occurs, 
however,  in  the  fifth,  and  it  is  probably  this  one  that  he 
had  in  mind;  see  note  on  19.  17.  The  same  error  oc 
curs  in  connection  with  another  reference  to  Cyprian 
(19.27).  Here  again  there  is  a  mention  of  the  sixth 
Epistle  that  corresponds  to  the  fifth;  see  note  19.  27. 
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The  first  faulty  interpretation  is  the  statement  concern 
ing  Constantine  that  'hee  slew  his  nephew  Commodus' 
(24.  5).  The  source  is  undoubtedly  Eutropius,  Hist. 
Rom.  Brev.  10.6;  see  note  on  24.5.  Eutropius  says, 
'sororis  filium  commodae  indolis  juvenem  inter  fecit'.  The 
youth's  name  was  Licinius.  Evidently  Milton  mistook 
'commodse'  for  Licinius'  name.  The  other  misinterpre 
tation  is  similar  to  this.  In  quoting  Athanasius,  Against 
the  Gentiles  i,  he  confounds  the  adjective  'MaKapie'  with 
the  Macarius,  a  friend  of  Athanasius,  who  was  a  pres 
byter  in  Alexandria;  see  note  on  31.  21. 

Finally,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Milton  does  not  delib 
erately  stretch  his  authorities  to  fit  his  argument.  Dr. 
Allison  has  pointed  out  instances  of  unscrupulousness  on 
Milton's  part  in  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,1 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  detected  in  Of  Reforma 
tion.  The  perversion  of  fact  that  occurs  in  this  pam 
phlet  is  due  to  prejudice  and  short-sightedness  rather 
than  to  unfairness  and  dishonesty.  The  allusion  to  Peter's 
false  humility  in  refusing  to  allow  Christ  to  wash  his 
feet,  as  an  argument  against  the  elevation  and  adoration 
of  the  mass  (6.  27  ff.),  is  far-fetched  rather  than  crafty. 
jThe  reference  to  St.  Martin's  consciousness  of  his  loss 
of  spirituality  after  he  was  made  a  bishop,  as  a  proof  of 
the  total  depravity  of  Episcopacy  (14.  23  ff.),  shows  a 
biased  judgment  rather  than  a  dishonest  intention.  It  is 
a  perverted  view  rather  than  a  bad  heart  that  sees  in  the 
whole  history  of  Episcopacy  in  England  only  'a  dolefull 
succession  of  illiterate  and  blind  guides',  'a  perpetuall  hav- 
ock  and  rapine',  and  'the  forge  of  discord  and  Rebellion'. 
Milton's  estimate  of  Constantine  is  unfair,  but  the  facts 
that  support  it  are  true  (24.  21  ff.).  His  attack  upon  the 
prelate  martyrs  (12.  15  ff.)  is  unjust,  but  hardly  under 
handed,  and  his  adducing  their  final  attitude  toward  the 
vestments  as  a  proof  that  it  is  only  the  corrupting  influ- 

1  Cf.  Introduction,  p.  xlv. 
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ence  of  worldly  prosperity  that  causes  the  bishops  to 
advocate  them,  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the  facts  rather 
than  a  crafty  presentation  of  them.  Milton  is  far  from 
being  a  true  philosopher  of  history,  but  in  this  pamphlet 
he  is  no  falsifier  of  its  record. 

F.     STYLE 

It  is  not  surprising  that  few  of  us  to-day  read  Milton's 
prose.  Here  and  there  in  these  works  lie  hid  passages  of 
great  power  and  beauty,  'the  most  magnificently  sonor 
ous  prose  ever  written  by  an  Englishman',  'the  noblest 
and  most  virile  English  that  can  be  found  in  our  litera 
ture'1  and  yet,  except  in  books  of  selections,  they  are 
rarely  discovered.  This  neglect  cannot  be  ascribed  en 
tire  to  the  unpopularity  of  their  subject-matter,  although 
such  topics  as  Episcopacy,  regicide,  and  Christian  doc 
trine,  are  not  very  alluring  to  the  modern  reader.  It  is 
not  due  to  the  profundity  of  the  thought,  as  some  may 
suppose,  for  there  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  compre 
hending  any  of  these  pamphlets.  It  is  caused  primarily 
by  the  uninviting  style  in  which  much  of  this  prose 
is  written.  Many  of  the  sentences  are  interminably  long. 
And  not  only  are  they  long,  but  they  have  a  broken,  dis 
jointed  structure.  They  wind  and  turn,  they  wander  off 
into  elaborate  digressions,  and  they  lose  themselves  in 
the  mazes  of  epithet  and  antithesis.  The  main  topic  is 
absorbed  in  the  host  of  subordinate  conceptions  that 
madly  rush  in  for  expression.  Syntax  is  thrown  to  the 
winds.  Each  new  idea  dominates  the  sentence  during 
its  ephemeral  existence,  and  then,  suddenly  vanishing, 
ushers  in  another  equally  remote  from  the  legitimate 
thought.  The  structure  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
sentences  resemble  pontoon  bridges  that  loosely  hang  to 
gether,  with  no  integral  unity  or  coherence,  each  part 

i  W.  P.  Trent,  John  Milton,  pp.  20,  156. 
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with  a  motion  of  its  own,  and  the  whole  in  constant  dan 
ger  of  being  torn  asunder. 

Upon  opening  Of  Reformation,  we  are  immedi 
ately  struck  with  the  length  of  the  sentences  and  the 
looseness  of  their  construction.  Hardly  a  more  unattrac 
tive  beginning  could  be  imagined.  The  first  sentence 
has  146  words;  the  second,  375;  the  third,  165;  and  the 
fourth,  101.  In  the  original  pamphlet  they  occupy  al 
most  the  first  four  pages.  If  they  were  clearly  con 
structed,  their  length  would  still  be  a  matter  for  criti 
cism;  but  their  loose,  careless  structure,  together  with 
their  length,  renders  them  hardly  intelligible  at  a  first 
or  second  reading.  The  pleasure  we  derive  from  reading 
under  such  circumstances  does  not  counterbalance  the 
strenuous  effort  we  have  to  make  to  keep  our  bearings. 

In  accounting  for  this  sentence- form,  so  devoid  of 
clearness,  unity,  and  coherence,  we  should  remember  that 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  English  prose 
was  still  in  an  undeveloped  stage.  Men  did  not  feel 
for  it  the  respect  they  did  for  English  poetry;  and 
when  they  wrote  for  posterity,  they  wrote  in  Latin'.1 
Dryden  had  not  yet  reduced  the  prose  sentence  to  its 
modern  limits,  and  rid  it  of  its  superfluous  embellish 
ments.  Naturally,  therefore,  Milton  found  it  rather  an 
unwieldy  medium  of  expression.  We  must  not  forget 
that  he  called  it  his  'left  hand'.  Then,  too,  since  he  was 
a  poet  and  not  a  logician,  a  melodious  flow  of  words, 
rather  than  a  logical  sequence  of  ideas,  was  his  instinc 
tive  expression.  Rhythm  that  moved  the  feelings,  rather 
than  reasoning  that  convinced  the  intellect,  was  to  his 
poet's  nature  the  more  effective  speech.  He  was  too 
close  to  the  Renaissance,  the  age  of  Sidney  and  Lyly,  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  style  that  was  simple  and  unadorned. 
He  preferred  sentences  that  rose  and  swelled  like  the 
sea,  that  had  all  the  volume  of  organ-music,  that  echoed 

i  Ct.  Dedication  to  Bacon's  Essays  (ed.  1625). 
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like  thunder  among  the  mountains.  Consequently  he 
felt  great  contempt  for  'one  who  makes  sentences  by  the 
statute,  as  if  all  above  three  inches  long  were  confis 
cate'.1 

And  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Milton  always 
writes  long,  loosely  constructed  sentences.  Although 
they  constitute  the  main  body  of  his  prose,  he  frequently 
uses  short  ones,  and  employs  them  with  a  telling  effect 
that  reminds  us  of  Macaulay.  Many  instances  of  the 
kind  occur  in  this  pamphlet ; .  for  example,  'The  very 
essence  of  Truth  is  plainnesse  and  brightnes;  the  dark- 
nes  and  crookednesse  is  our  own'  (32.  34)  ;  'It  is  not  any 
Discipline  that  they  could  live  under,  it  is  the  corruption, 
and  remisnes  of  Discipline  that  they  seek'  (35.  24)  ;  'Yee 
need  but  read  Sigoniiis  one  of  his  owne  Sect  to  know  the 
Story  at  large'  (43.  3)  ;  'If  he  were  a  friend  herein  to 
Monarchy  I  know  not,  but  to  the  Monarch  I  need  not 
aske  what  he  was'  (43.  10)  ;  'In  all  these  things  hath  the 
Kingdome  bin  of  late  sore  weakn'd,  and  chiefly  by  the 
Prelates'  (48.20) ;  'Two  Leeches  they  have  that  still 
suck  and  suck  the  Kingdome,  their  Ceremonies,  and  their 
Courts'  (52.18). 

These  sentences  exhibit  one  of  the  predominant  char 
acteristics  of  Milton's  style — his  masculine  vigor.  As 
Professor  Trent  says,  he  is  'a  past  master  of  the  potent 
phrase.'  Not  only  in  his  short  sentences,  however,  does 
he  reveal  this  power,  but  many  of  his  longest  are  marked 
by  it.  There  is  hardly  a  page  in  the  tractate  Of  Reforma 
tion  that  does  not  show  this  virility.  The  following  are 
among  the  notable  instances :  'Let  the  Astrologer  be  dis 
may 'd  at  the  portentous  blaze  of  comets,  and  impres 
sions  in  the  aire  as  fortelling  troubles  and  changes  to 
states :  I  shall  beleeve  there  cannot  be  a  more  ill-boding 

i  Professor  Trent  has  suggested  that  Milton's  design  was  'to 
overwhelm  his  adversaries  and  sweep  away  his  renders  by  the 
mass  and  volume  of  bis  utterance'  (John  Milton,  p.  161). 
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signe  to  a  Nation  (God  turne  the  Omen  from  us)  then 
when  the  Inhabitants,  to  avoid  insufferable  grievances  at 
home,  are  inforc'd  by  heaps  to  forsake  their  native  Coun 
try'  (49.  13  ff.)  ;  'If  the  splendor  of  Gold  and  Silver  be 
gin  to  Lord  it  once  againe  in  the  Church  of  England, 
we  shall  see  Antichrist  shortly  wallow  heere,  though  his 
chief e  Kennell  be  at  Rome'  (53.  10  ff.);  'It  is  a  work 
good,  and  prudent  to  be  able  to  guide  one  man;  of  larger 
extended  vertue  to  order  wel  one  house;  but  to  govern 
a  Nation  piously,  and  justly,  which  only  is  to  say  happily, 
is  for  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  size,  and  divinest  mettle' 

(37-  7<f.). 
This  vigor  is  the  basis  of  Milton's  noblest  prose.    The 

beauty  of  his  sublime  periods  depends  upon  no  effemin 
ate  charm,  but  proceeds  directly  out  of  its  essential  vir 
ility.  Of  Reformation  has  many  passages  of  this  kind. 
One  of  the  first  that  attracts  our  attention  is  that  glow 
ing  account  of  the  Reformation — 'Then  was  the  Sacred 
BIBLE  sought  out  of  the  dusty  corners  where  prophane 
Falshood  and  Neglect  had  throwne  it,  the  Schooles 
opened,  Divine  and  Humane  Learning  rak't  out  of  the 
embers  of  forgotten  Tongues,  the  Princes  and  Cities 
trooping  apace  to  the  new  erected  Banner  of  Salvation; 
the  Martyrs,  with  the  irresistable  might  of  Weaknesse, 
shaking  the  Powers  of  Darknesse,  and  scorning  the  fiery 
rage  of  the  old  red  Dragon'  (7.16  ff.).  Then,  there  is 
the  invocation  to  the  'Immortall  DEI  TIE'  to  justify  his 
attack  upon  the  prelate  martyrs,  which,  whether  or  not 
we  accept  it  as  a  sound  defense,  we  must  feel  has  a  beauty 
that  is  due  to  its  masculinity.  It  concludes  in  words  as 
strong  and  flaming  as  were  ever  uttered  by  an  incensed 
prophet  of  Israel :  'More  tolerable  it  were  for  the 
Church  of  GOD  that  all  these  Names  were  utterly  abo- 
lisht,  like  the  Brazen  Serpent;  then  that  mens  fond 
opinion  should  thus  idolize  them,  and  the  Heavenly  Truth 
be  thus  captivated'  (12.29  ff.).  The  exhortation  to  Eng- 
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land  and  Scotland  to  preserve  their  union  (59.1  ff.),  the 
praise  of  the  English  form  of  government  (61.1  ff.),  the 
allusion  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  (48.26  ff.),  and  the  final 
dithyrambic  chant  (72.10  ff. ),  are  other  passages  of  this 
magnificent  prose.  But  the  beauty  of  this  prose  is  not 
due  entirely  to  its  strength,  although  its  power  is  its 
determining  quality.  Milton  was  a  poet,  as  well  as 
prophet,  and  had  an  ear  for  rhythm  and  euphony.  Who 
but  a  poet,  with  soul  attuned  to  melody,  could  have  writ 
ten? — 'But  he,  when  wee  least  deserved,  sent  out  a  gentle 
gale,  and  message  of  peace  from  the  wings  of  those  his 
Cherubins,  that  fanne  his  Mercy-seat'  (58.12  ff.),  or 
'Where  we  shall  never  more  see  the  Sunne  of  thy  Truth 
againe,  never  hope  for  the  cheerful  dawne,  never  more 
heare  the  Bird  of  Morning  sing'  (73.2  ff.). 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  Milton's  style  is  its 
close  dependence  upon  the  Bible.  This  statement,  how 
ever,  must  be  received  with  two  qualifications.  His  style 
connects  itself  with  the  Bible  only  in  its  use  of  Biblical 
phraseology  and  allusions;  he  does  not  fashion  his  sen 
tences  after  Biblical  models.  Secondly,  while  it  is  true 
that  much  of  his  prose  has  such  phraseology,  there  are 
many  passages  whose  tone  is  far  from  Scriptural.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  use  of  this  phraseology  is  such  a  pre 
dominant  quality  in  his  writing,  and  the  employment  of 
such  allusions  so  frequent,  that  no  criticism  of  his  style 
is  adequate  that  does  not  indicate  this  Scriptural  depend 
ence.  Of  Reformation  is  rich  in  words  and  phrases  from 
this  source  (cf.  3.16;  4.  4.;  7.9;  8.2;  13.22;  16.1;  20.4; 
39.27;  41-25;  53.1;  21 ;  54-13;  etc.),  and  it  abounds  in 
references  to  Biblical  characters  and  incidents  (cf.  12.31 ; 
16.1;  24.24;  39.15;  40.3;  41-24;  58-10;  etc.).  There 
are  passages  that  are  impregnated  with  such  expressions ; 
for  example,  these  lines — 'O  let  them  not  bring  about 
their  damned  designes  that  stand  now  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bottomlesse  pit  expecting  the  Watch-word  to  open 

(5) 
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and  let  out  those  dreadful  Locusts  and  Scorpions,  to  re- 
involve  us /in  that  pitchy  Cloud  of  infernall  darknes' 
(72.32  ff.) — are  constructed  bodily  out  of  the  language 
of  Rev.  9.2  ff. ;  and  the  following — 'And  now  wee  knowe, 
O  thou  our  most  certain  hope  and  defence,  that  thine 
enemies  have  been  consulting  all  the  Sorceries  of  the 
great  Whore  .  .  .  but  let  them  all  take  Counsell  together, 
and  let  it  come  to  naught,  let  them  Decree,  and  doe  thou 
Cancell  it,  let  them  gather  themselves,  and  bee  scatter'd 
.  .  .  for  thou  art  with  us'  (74.4  ff.) — are  reminiscential 
of  such  passages  as  Rev.  17.1,  19.2,  Ps.  31.13,  56.6, 
71.10,  83.3,  94.21,  Mt.  27.1,  Isa.  10.1,  Prov.  8.15,  i  Cor. 
7.37,  etc.  The  poet  was  saturated,  as  it  were,  with  the 
speech  of  the  Bible,  and  so,  when  he  spoke,  such  terms 
were  his  natural  expression. 

Milton's  vocabulary  does  not  alwjays  maintain  this 
high  level  of  Scriptural  phraseology.  It  abounds  as  often 
in  plain,  rank  words  'that  smack  of  the  home  soil'.1  These 
strong,  native  words,  however,  are  the  source  of  much 
of  that  vigor  which  we  have  already  noticed,  for  their 
very  homeliness  renders  them  all  the  more  expressive, 
especially  as  vehicles  of  scorn  and  contempt.  He  de 
lights  to  apply  such  terms  to  the  prelates.  The  bishops 
under  Edward  VI  'suffer'd  themselves  to  be  the  commo 
stales  to  countenance  with  their  prostitued  Gravities  every 
Politick  Fetch  that  was  then  on  foot'  (10.25  ff).  Had 
they  had  any  desire  to  promote  the  Reformation,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  'that  the  least  wry  face  of  a  Politician 
would  not  have  hush't  them'  (11.29).  As  the  priest  cele 
brates  the  communion,  he  'scruples  not  to  paw,  and 
mammock  the  sacramental  bread,  as  familiarly  as  his 
Tavern  Bisket'  (20.19  ff.).  The  wordly-minded  eccle 
siastics  use  the  sentence  of  excommunication  'to  prog, 
and  pandar  for  fees'  (68.  4).  In  issuing  the  Book  of 
Sports,  the  Episcopal  party  have  'hamstrung  the  valour 

i  Walter  Raleigh,  Milton,  p.  75. 
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of  the  Subject'  (51.12).  And  it  was  not  always  thus 
'that  a  Conspiracie  of  Bishops  could  frustrate  and  fob 
off  the  right  of  the  people'  (18.29). 

Milton's  figures  are  of  the  same  homely  type.  He  has 
only  one  classical  allusion  in  the  whole  pamphlet  (38. 
10  ff.).  He  takes  his  metaphors  and  similes  from  the  com 
mon,  ordinary  things  of  life,  things  with  which  the  most 
unlearned  of  his  readers  were  familiar.  Often  he  stoops 
to  details  that  are  inelegant  and  coarse,  as  if  there  were 
no  missile  too  dirty  to  fling.  One  who  had  read  only 
his  poetry  would  not  recognize  him  in  this  mud-slinging. 
In  Of  Reformation,  however,  there  is  very  little  that  is 
vulgar,  if  due  consideration  is  made  for  the  difference 
between  the  seventeeth  and  twentieth  century,  and  if  the 
amenities  of  Puritan  pamphleteering  are  taken  into  con 
sideration.  Yet  there  are  some  comparisons  that  are 
unworthy  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  however  much 
he  may  have  felt  that  he  was  fighting  for  God.  Indeed, 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  more  of  Milton  than  of  Will 
iam  Prynne.  As  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  time  says, 
'a  character  of  love  is  more  proper  for  debates  of  this 
nature  then  that  of  zeale'.1  We  may  not  love  bishops, 
yet  we  must  regret  that  he  stooped  to  vilify  them  as 
coarsely  as  he  did;  we  may  prefer  a  church  with  the 
simplest  ceremonies,  and  yet  we  must  grieve  that  from 
him  proceeded  so  undignified  an  attack  upon  a  ritual 
that  was  dear  and  sacred  to  many  as  conscientious  and 
zealous  as  he.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  what 
these  comparisons  lack  in  delicacy  and  refinement,  they 
gain  in  strength.  As  Professor  Raleigh  says,  'He  speaks 
with  his  mouth,  and  swords  are  in  his  lips.'2  For  ex 
ample,  a  minister  made  a  bishop  is  like  'a  seething  pot 
set  to  coole' ;  the  fine  qualities  that  he  previously  had 
have  become  a  skum,  'a  skinny  congealment  of  ease  and 

1  See  note  on  75.  15. 

2  Milton,  p.  05. 
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sloth  at  the  top',  and  his  'devotion  most  commonly  conies 
to  that  queazy  temper  of  luke-warmnesse,  that  gives  a 
Vomit  to  GOD  himself e'  (13.27  ff.).  This  is  not  what 
we  should  expect  from  the  'God-gifted  organ-voice  of 
England,'  but  it  is  spoken  with  telling  force.  Even  in 
those  instances  where  we  do  not  accept  his  argument,  we 
must  concede  that  his  words  carry  conviction.  The 
aphorism  'No  Bishop,  no  King'  is  'a  mere  ague-cake 
coagulated  of  a  certaine  Fever'  the  bishops  have  (46.15)  ; 
their  overthrow  would  mean  nothing  to  the  king,  for  all 
that  is  necessary  is  'but  one  puffe  of  the  Kings  to  blow 
them  down  like  a  past-bord  House  built  of  Court-Cards' 
(46.26).  Some  of  these  homely  comparisons  are  very 
effective.  The  English  Prayer  Book  is  only  'the  Skeleton 
of  a  Masse-Book'  (58.30);  Elizabeth's  second  Parlia 
ment  was  composed  of  men  'belching  the  soure  Crudities 
of  yesterdayes  Poperie'  (15.23)  ;  the  officials  of  the  ec 
clesiastical  courts  are  'hungry  and  ravenous  Harpies' 
(53.27),  the  bishops  who  pocket  the  fines  'common 
sponges'  (53.32),  and  these  extortions  'a  Masse  of 
Money  .  .  .  drawne  from  the  Veines  into  the  Ulcers  of 
the  Kingdome'  (53.24)  ;  Episcopacy  is  a  'huge  and  mon 
strous  Wen'  (46.36),  'a  bottle  of  vitious  and  hardn'd  ex 
crements'  (47.21),  and  its  power  'the  greasie  clutch  of 
ignorance,  and  high  feeding'  (71.26)  ;  Malvezzi's  Dis- 
corsi  sopra  il  libro  primo  degli  Annali  de  Cornelia  Tacit o 
'can  cut  Tacitus  into  slivers  and  steaks'  (39.6).  These 
citations  illustrate  a  further  characteristic  of  Milton's 
prose,  and  that  is  his  tendency  to  use  figurative  rather 
than  literal  forms  of  expression.  His  style  throughout 
the  pamphlet  is  highly  metaphorical. 

A  final  trait  of  this  prose  is  its  irony.  There  is  no 
humor  in  Of  Reformation.  Milton  is  never  a  genial 
writer;  he  never  smiles;  consequently  his  irony  is  never 
light  and  playful,  but  always  severe  and  bitter.  He 
laughs  only  in  scorn  and  derision.  To  express  his  con- 
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tempt,  he  calls  the  prelates  'these  devout  prelates'  (55.  9) 
and  'magnanimous  bishops'  (22.13);  an(J  w'tn  tne  same 
feeling,  the  Church  Fathers  are  'these  great  Fathers' 
21.29),  Justin  Martyr  is  'good  Justin  Martyr'  (22.28), 
and  Constantine  is  'the  Load-Starre  of  Reformation' 
(24.14).  In  denouncing  the  support  the  bishops  have 
given  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  king,  he  begins,  'See 
what  gentle,  and  benigne  Fathers  they  have  been  to  our 
Liberty'  (54.23) ;  and  in  pleading  against  the  Petitions 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he  exclaims  with  exquisite 
irony,  'Surely  a  right  reasonable,  innocent,  and  soft 
hearted  Petition'  (71.15).  This  bitter  irony  is  another 
element  that  underlies  the  intense  vigor  that  prevails 
throughout  the  pamphlet. 

In  conclusion,  one  fact  must  be  acknowledged  in  re 
gard  to  Milton's  prose:  while  it  is  a  prose  of  purple 
patches,  there  are  many  patches  that  are  drab.  Many 
passages  delight  and  charm  and  uplift  us,  but  there  are 
more  that  are  unpleasant  and  uninteresting.  Professor 
Trent's  estimate  that  'it  is  either  the  utterance  of  a  demi 
god  or  the  speech  of  an  angel',1  is  true  only  if  he  is  speak 
ing  of  Milton's  finer  passages.  'He  is  the  noblest  of 
writers'2  only  in  his  noblest  periods,  hardly  in  'the  mass 
of  his  writings'.3  This  is  why  his  prose  is  not  read  to 
day — except  the  purple  patches,  which  have  been  put  in 
books  of  selections,  apart  from  the  drab  that  surrounds 
them.  Candor  compels  us  to  concede  this,  however  much 
we  may  love  and  admire  Milton  as  a  poet.  But  while 
we  insist  that  only  here  and  there  does  his  prose  rise 
to  heights  of  nobility  and  beauty,  we  must  not  forget  the 
transcendent  beauty  of  these  passages.  They  have  a  vir 
ility  and  a  sublimity  found  only  in  the  words  of  Scrip 
ture;  and,  rising  preeminently  above  all  other  prose, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost. 

1  John  Stilton,  p.  164. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  163. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  156. 
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G.     SUMMARY  OF  THE  ARGUMENT 

Milton  begins  by  expressing  his  sorrow  at  the  corrup 
tion  and  degeneration  which  the  Apostolic  Church  un 
derwent.  After  describing  the  depravities  which  resulted 
from  its  materialization,  he  declares  his  unbounded  joy 
at  'the  bright  and  blissful  Reformation',  which  abolished 
them.  He  next  proceeds  to  enquire  why  it  is  that  Eng 
land,  which  through  Wycliffe's  preaching  first  felt  the 
Reformation,  should  now  be  behind  the  rest  of  Protest 
ant  Europe.  His  explanation  is  that  the  English  Refor 
mation  has  been  retarded,  for  the  Church  still  retains 
Episcopacy  and  'the  senceless  Ceremonies'.  It  is  a 
'Schisme,  from  all  the  Reformation'  on  account  of  causes 
both  past  and  present.  In  indicating  the  former,  he  states 
the  conditions  under  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  and  Eliza 
beth,  that  kept  the  Reformation  from  progressing  into 
Calvinism,  the  ideal  which  is  advocated  throughout  the 
pamphlet. 

Next,  he  takes  up  the  present  causes,  and  points  out 
three  classes  of  those  who  have  hindered  the  Reforma 
tion  :  first,  the  'Antiquitarians' ;  second,  the  Libertines ; 
third,  the  Politicians.  To  refute  the  Antiquitarians, 
those  who  argue  for  Episcopacy  from  the  usage  of  the 
primitive  Church,  he  shows,  by  means  of  citations  from 
the  Fathers,  the  essential  difference  between  primitive 
and  modern  bishops.  In  the  same  way,  he  proves  that 
both  those  ancient  times  and  their  writers  were  corrupt. 
The  argument  against  the  'votarists  of  Antiquity'  con 
cludes  with  his  showing  that  the  best  of  the  Fathers  put 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  above  their  own  writings. 

He  devotes  little  time  to  the  Libertines.  They  object 
to  the  Presbyterian  system,  he  asserts,  because  of  their 
'lust  and  licentiotisnes'.  'It  is  not  any  Discipline  that 
they  could  live  under.' 

In  the  Second  Book,  the  Politicians  are  taken  up,  those 
who  argue  for  Episcopacy  from  policy  of  state.  He  in- 
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dicates  the  falsity  of  their  two  positions :  first,  that  the 
church  government  must  agree  with  the  civil  govern 
ment;  second,  that  no  form  of  church-government  but 
Episcopacy  is  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  a  king 
dom.  In  refuting  the  latter  argument,  he  points  out  that 
Episcopacy  not  only  does  not  support  monarchy,  but 
tends  to  destroy  it. 

He  now  proposes  the  Presbyterian  system,  and  points 
out  its  advantages  both  to  Church  and  State.  He,  then, 
disposes  of  the  four  objections  to  it  that  he  has  heard 
raised :  first,  that  it  would  be  too  extreme  and  too  sud 
den  a  change;  second,  that  Episcopacy  has  all  antiquity 
behind  it ;  third,  that  a  greater  inconvenience  would  arise 
in  connection  with  the  corruption  of  any  other  discipline 
than  Episcopacy;  fourth,  that  Presbyterianism  will  con 
flict  with  the  common  law  and  will  interfere  with  the 
king's  safety. 

Finally,  after  an  exhortation  to  reject  Episcopacy  and 
try  Presbyterianism,  he  concludes  in  a  dithyrambic 
prayer  of  great  power  and  magnificence. 

The  details  of  the  argument  and  the  evidence  adduced 
to  support  it  are  given  in  the  following  summary : 

BOOK  I 

Introduction.  There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  con 
templation  than  the  wonderful  Reformation.  Sad  was 
the  degeneration  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  for  human 
traditions  usurped  the  place  of  the  simple  Gospel,  and 
forms  and  ceremonies  took  the  place  of  the  free  and  di 
rect  communion  of  the  soul  with  God  (3.  106.  n). 
Baptism  became  a  kind  of  exorcism,  and  the  Eucharist 
was  converted  into  an  idolatrous  sacrifice  (6.  12-7.  4). 
But  after  these  depravities,  the  bright  and  blissful  Ref 
ormation  came,  with  the  return  of  the  Bible,  the  revival 
of  learning,  and  the  glorious  martyrdoms  (7.  5-7.  24). 
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It  is  worth  while  to  consider  why  it  is  that  England,  the 
country  in  which  the  Reformation  first  began,  should 
now  be  behind  the  rest  of  Protestant  Europe.  Although, 
in  doctrine,  the  English  and  the  Continental  Churches 
are  one,  in  its  form  of  worship  and  government  the  Eng 
lish  Church  is  more  in  accord  with  the  Church  of  Rome 

(7-25-9-  5)- 

1.  Causes   that   have   hindered   the  Reformation  in 
England.      Certain    causes    will    be    passed    over;    the 
workings  of  Providence,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Papists. 
The  causes  to  be  declared  are  such  as  England  as  a  na 
tion  is  responsible  for:     (A)   Those  of  the  Past;  (B) 
Those  of  the  Present  (9.  6-9.  25). 

A.  Past  causes.  ( i )  Under  Henry  VIII.  The  Re 
formation  under  Henry  VIII  did  not  progress  very  far, 
for  supremacy  was  his  chief  aim,  and  his  bishops,  who 
were  essentially  Romish,  were  intent  upon  maintaining 
their  own  authority  (9.  25-10.  6). 

2.  Under  Edward  VI.    The  Reformation  under  Ed 
ward  VI  was  incomplete,  (a)  because  of  the  unquietness 
of  the  times.    The  Protector  was  thwarted  in  his  reforms 
by  the  Scottish  war  and  domestic  tumults,  and  by  his  un 
timely  execution.     Northumberland  was  more  interested 
in  his  own  advancement  than  in  religion,  (b)  Because  of 
th-e  unstablcness  of  the  bishops.    They  were  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  government:    Cranmer  and  Ridley  attemp- 
ed  to  obtain  a  toleration  for  mass   for  Mary   (10.   7- 
11.5);      Bishop   Latimer   preached    a    'forged'    sermon 
against  Lord  Sudley;  and  all  the  bishops  fell  in  with  the 
scheme  to  set  aside  Henry  VIII's  will   (u.  6-n.  27). 
(What  though  these  time-serving  prelates  be  called  mar 
tyrs?     A  man  may  be   faulty   and   still   burn   for   the 
truth   (n.  28-12.   5).     The  Arians  and  the  Pelagians 
were   no   true    Christians,    and   yet   they   perished    for 
Christ's  sake.    And  Cyprian  shows  that  tfie  words  of  the 
martyrs  are  inferior  to  the  Gospel  (12.  6-12.  14).     This 
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attack  upon  them  does  not  proceed  out  of  malice,  but 
from  the  effort  to  establish  the  truth,  which  has  been  ob 
scured  by  the  attempt  to  make  it  conform  with  their  opin 
ions.)  (12.  5-12.  35).  Hay  ward  shows  that  the  designs 
and  professions  of  these  bishops  were  different,  (c) 
Because  the  period  was  too  early  to  perfect  the  Reforma 
tion.  Since  Edward's  reign  was  an  'unwieldly'  time,  it 
is  wrong  to  cling  to  a  church-discipline  then  appointed. 
It  is  true  that  these  martyrs,  who  established  it,  were 
bishops,  but  rather  than  their  glory,  Episcopacy  was  their 
chief  blemish  (13.  1-13.  34).  And  even  to-day  the  bish 
ops  are  not  true  bishops,  doing  the  work  of  faithful  pas 
tors,  but  injurious  impostors  who  are  ambitious  only  of 
secular  honors  and  employments.  That  the  very  func 
tion  of  Episcopacy  is  rotten  may  be  seen  by  its  deleterious 
effect  upon  St.  Martin,  who  was  never  the  same  after  he 
became  bishop  (14.  1-14.  33). 

3.  Under  Elizabeth.  The  Reformation  under  Eliza 
beth  was  hindered:  (a)  by  the  Romish  tendencies  in 
herited  from  Mary's  reign;  (b)  by  the  advice  of  her 
councclors.  Elizabeth's  councelors  advised  her  that  a 
change  in  policy  would  promote  sedition.  As  a  result, 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  entrusted  to  conservative 
divines,  who  permanently  established  the  inadequate  re 
forms  of  Edward's  reign.  Henceforward  the  true  re 
formers  were  persecuted  as  'Puritans',  and  the  worldly 
bishops,  whom  the  Queen  feared  to  suppress,  continued 
in  their  life  of  luxury  (14.  34-16.  34). 

B.  Modern  Causes.  The  modern  'hinderers'  of  the 
Reformation  are  divided  into:  (i)  Antiquitarians;  (2) 
Libertines;  (3)  Politicians  (16.5-16.13). 

I.  The  Antiquitarians.  The  Antiquitarians  are 
wrong:  (a)  because  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
primitive  and  modern  bishops;  (b)  because  the  primi- 
timc  times  and^vritings  were  corrupt;  (c)  because  the 
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best  of  the  Fathers  put  the  Scriptures  above  their  owm 
writings  (16.14-16.24). 

(a)  The  difference  between  primitive  and  modern 
bishops.  The  primitive  bishops  were  elected  by  the  whole 
church,  as  Ignatius  indicates.  Camden  shows  that  in  the 
early  days  there  were  no  settled  dioceses.  They  had  no 
ecclesiastical  courts.  They  were  poor,  for  Sulpicius 
Severus  praises  their  poverty  at  the  Council  of  Ariminum 
(16.25-18.9).  Numerous  passages  in  Cyprian  show  that 
they  were  elected  by  the  whole  church-membership;  Lam- 
pridius  testifies  to  the  same  thing;  so  does  the  synodical 
letter  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  And  St.  Martin's  elec 
tion  to  the  bishopric  indicates  that  the  bishops  could  not 
take  this  right  away  from  the  people.  Cedrenus'  account 
of  Nicephorus  Phocas  proves  that  the  people  kept  this 
right  for  many  centuries.  Ignatius  and  Cyprian  show, 
too,  that  the  bishops'  authority  was  dependent  upon  that 
of  the  presbyters.  But  to-day  both  the  ministers  and  the 
people  are  mistreated  by  the  bishops;  the  people  are  de 
prived  of  their  rights  in  the  church;  and  the  study  of 
divine  truth  is  restricted  to  the  prelates.  If  the  modern 
bishops  would  be  as  the  primitive,  they  must  consent  to 
be  elected  by  the  whole  church,  have  unlimited  dioceses, 
and  give  up  all  temporal  honors — conditions  to  which 
their  luxurious  desires  would  never  consent  (18.10-21.4). 

(a)  In  the  secondary  sources  of  its  power:  (aa)  the 
The  testimony  of  Ignatius  and  Hegesippus  shows  that 
soon  after  the  Apostles,  heresies  began  to  spring  up. 
Even  the  orthodox  raised  discord  over  trivialities,  follow 
ing  the  traditions  of  the  Apostles  rather  than  the  written 
Gospel.  Eusebius  shows  that,  as  time  went  by,  the  con 
dition  of  the  Church  rapidly  grew  worse.  Not  only  the 
actions,  however,  but  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  were 
corrupt,  as  one  may  see  from  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr, 
etc.,  but  especially  from  Tertullian's  p^umptuous  atti 
tude  toward  St.  Paul  (21.5-23.2).  Many  of  the  works 
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attributed  to  the  Fathers  are  not  authentic,  as  is  shown 
by  Sulpicius'  account  of  Origen's  books.  Such  times  are 
not  to  be  followed  (23.3-23.20).  It  might  be  objected 
that  the  Church  had  not  yet  the  power  of  the  civil  govern 
ment  behind  it,  as  under  Constantine.  But  the  Church 
needs  no  such  support.  Besides,  Constantine  was  far 
from  being  as  the  prelates  have  lauded  him;  for  had  he 
not  favored  the  Church,  they  would  have  related  his 
many  crimes,  as  did  Zozimus,  the  heathen  historian.  His 
religion  also  should  be  considered,  for  it  was  typical  of 
his  times  (23.21-24.20).  jJe_yvas_jan_Ariaii;jTe  and^hjs. 
mother.  Helena,  were  also  superstitious,  as  the  episode 
ofTBe  true  cross  shows  (24.21-25.8).  Why  should  we 
look  for  guidance  to  such  an  age  as  his?  He  advanced 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  augmented  the 
ceremonies,  but  added  nothing  tf  its  spirituality  (25.9- 
25.25).  And  ever  since  his  day,  this  material  prosperity 
has  been  a  detriment  to  the  Church  and  clergy  (25.26- 
26.2).  From  his  time  the  Church  has  rapidly  degener 
ated,  the  wealth  increasing  and  the  spirituality  diminish 
ing.  Sulpicius  Severus  shows  that  wealth  rather  than 
spirituality  so  became  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  that  the 
very  occupation  of  the  Episcopal  chair  rendered  St. 
Martin  less  pleasing  to  God.  Such  was  Constantine's 
service  to  the  Church  (26.3-26-31).  This  was  the  're- 
ceiv'd  opinion'  of  him  as  held  by  Dante  (26.  32-27.  10), 
Petrarch  (27.11-27.19),  and  Ariosto  (27.20-28.6). 
'Chauccrs  Plowman'  bears  witness  to  the  same  thing. 
All  this  shows  that  Constantine  did  the  Church  more 
harm  than  good,  and  that  his  age  set  no  true  model  for 
the  Church  to  follow  (28.7-28.21). 

(c)  Tlie  best  of  tfe  Fathers  put  the  Scriptures  above 
tlieir  ouni  writings.  The  Fathers  themselves  denied  the 
precedence  of  antiquity  over  the  Scriptures,  as  may  be 
seen  from  varic^»assages  in  Cyprian's  Epistles  (28.22- 
'29.  19).  Lactanuus  argues  against  trusting  in  antiquity, 
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and  so  does  St.  Augustine  writing  to  Fortunatian.  And 
Cyprian  declares  that  the  truth  is  often  better  revealed  to 
the  individual  man.  Paphnutius'  action  at  the  Council 
of  Nicaea  proves  this  (29.20-30.14).  The  Fathers  refer 
all  disputed  points  to  the  Scriptures,  as  is  shown  in 
Eusebius'  account  of  Ignatius,  and  many  passages  in 
Cyprian,  Basil,  and  others.  But  suppose  these  Fathers 
disagree  with  the  Scriptures?  We  are  not  to  follow 
them,  for  they  are  authorities  only  when  they  are  in  ac 
cord  with  the  Scriptures.  But,  it  may  be  replied,  they  are 
sometimes  needed  to  explain  the  Scriptures.  Not  so,  for 
all  things  necessary  for  salvation  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  things  of  doubtful  interpretation 
are  of  no  importance.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be 
unfair  of  God  to  expect  us  to  obey  Him.  The  truth  itself 
is  clear,  for  God  has  made  us  capable  of  discerning  it.  It 
is  not  its  fault,  therefore,  when  we  do  not  perceive  it;  our 
vision  needs  to  be  cleared.  Consequently,  the  Scriptures 
are  sufficient  for  all  our  needs  without  any  external  inter 
pretation.  And  so  the  Fathers  testify  of  them  (30.15- 
33.17).  This  is  the  opinion  of  Athanasius,  among  many 
others.  Now,  if  these  Fathers  could  find  the  Bible  so 
easy,  why  should  not  we,  who  have  more  light  than  they? 
Moreover,  it  is  easier  to  understand  it  than  the  Fathers ; 
and  he  who  would  be  puzzled  by  it  would  be  more  puzzled 
by  the  Fathers  (33.  18-34.  6).  Thus  the  patrons  of  an 
tiquity  are  confuted  by  antiquity  herself.  Is  not  the 
opinion  of  a  good  man,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  more 
to  be  trusted  than  that  of  one  who  wholly  depends  upon 
the  works  of  antiquity  ?  But  now  it  is  demanded  that  one 
be  versed  in  the  Fathers.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  the 
drift  of  all  this:  it  is  the  only  way  the  prelates  have  of 
dodging  the  real  issue.  But  they  should  be  confounded 
by  being  brought  face  to  face  witr^he  Gospel.  Its 
authority  is  neither  augmented  nor  ^plinished  by  the 
opinions  of  antiquity  (34.7-35.16). 
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2.  The  Libertines.     Those  who  object  to  the  strict   «-" 
surveillance  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline  are  Libertines, 
and  they  reject  it  on  account  of  their  'lust  and  licen- 
tiousnes'.     Their  aim  is  to  avoid  all  discipline  (35.  17- 
36.2). 

BOOK  II. 

3.  Tlie  Politic  asters.     Although  'of  the  greatest  im 
portance  to  the  life  of  man',  no  science  has  been  more 
perverted  than  political  science.    The  modern  writers  do 
not  teach  that  to  rule  well  is  to  promote  godliness;  their 
aim  is  to  keep  the  people  servile  under  oppression.     To 
maintain  a  degenerate  nation  is  their  object.     The  good 
of  the  nation  is  dependent  upon  the  good  of  the  indivi 
dual,  as  Aristotle  teaches,  and  the  welfare  of  both  is 
inseparable.    Therefore,  the  view  of  the  politicians,  that 
a  change  in  church-discipline  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  is  false.     They  allege:     (a) 
That  the  church-government  must  agree  unth  the  civil 
polity;  (b)   That   no    form   of   churcl^government  but 
Episcopacy  is  conducive  to  the  best  interest  of  a  king 
dom. 

(a)     That  the  church-government  must  agree  with  the 
.      civil  polity  is  false.     It  is  wrong  to  make  the  divinely 
r      established  church-government  agree  with  the  arbitrary 
civil  government.     This  was  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  that 
finally  brought  Israel  to  ruin.     Eleutherius'   advice  to 
Lucius  shows  that  the  state  should  conform  to  the  Scrip 
tures,  rather  than  the  Church  to  it.    It  is  absurd  to  argue 
that  Episcopacy  is  taught  in  the  Gospel.     It  is  evident 
that  in  all  the  varieties  of  Jewish  government,  there  was 
only  one  form  of  church-government.    According  to  the 
Gospel,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  are  separate; 
therefore,  how  can  the  one  affect  the  other?    Hence,  as 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  is  determined  by  divine 
^precept,  and  it  has  no  relation  to  the  civil  polity,  it  is  not 
Jo  be  conformed  to  it  (37.7-41.8). 
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(b)  That  no  form  of  church-government  but  Episco 
pacy  is  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  a  kingdom  is 
false:  for  (aa)  Episcopacy  not  only  does  not  support 
monarchy,  but  (bb)  tends  to  destroy  it. 

(aa)  Episcopacy  does  not  support  monarchy.  In  the 
primitive  church  there  was  no  conflict  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  until  Constantine  subsi 
dized  the  Church.  The  bishops,  who  concealed  their  aims 
for  a  while,  soon  began  to  covet  civil  powers,  and  ac 
quired  much  opprobrium  on  account  of  their  designs,  as 
Socrates  relates.  They  gradually  encroached  upon  the 
civil  power,  until  finally  they  became  the  subverters  of  the 
Greek  Empire  (41.9-42.29).  The  bishop  of  Rome  used 
the  occasion  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy  to  seize  a 
great  deal  of  Italy  (42.30-42-35).  Sigonius'  account 
shows  that  it  was  by  idolatry  and  rebellion  that  the  Pope 
got  the  temporal  power  of  Rome  into  his  own  hands. 
His  dethroning  Chilpericus  indicates  how  good  a  friend 
to  monarchy  he  was!  (43.  1-43.  12).  He  used  Pepin  to 
seize  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  for  the  Church's  use. 
His  hostility  to  the  Eastern  Emperors  finally  brought 
\\  about  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  'Chaucer'  observed 
this  tendency  in  the  Pope,  and  warned  England  against 
it  (43.13-44.23).  That  the  bishops  of  England  have  a 
similar  propensity  is  shown  by  our  chronicles.  Becket  is 
an  example  of  how  constantly  they  fomented  troubles 
for  the  kingdom  (44.24-45.10).  A  rebellion  of  the  bish 
ops  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Normandy  and  the  sub 
jection  of  England  to  the  Pope.  The  Bishop  of  Win 
chester  encouraged  the  king  in  his  tyranny.  Wolsey's 
treason  was  the  cause  of  much  confusion.  It  may  be 
objected,  however,  that  these  things  were  not  due  to 
Episcopacy,  but  to  Popish  errors.  Yet  Episcopacy  is  to 
be  feared  just  as  much  as  the  Papacy  (45.11-45.27). 
Padre  Paolo  has  predicted  the  harm  that  would  come  to 
England  from  an  ambitious  Episcopacy.  And  such 
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is  at  hand  when  it  is  openly  affirmed,  'No  Bishop,  no 
King'  (45.28-46.10).  Any  Christian  king  would  smile 
at  this  aphorism,  knowing  that  the  prelates  originated  it 
to  save  themselves.  There  could  be  no  greater  debase 
ment  than  for  kingship  to  depend  for  support  on  such 
creatures  (46.  11-46.  30).  The  absurdity  of  their  claims 
may  be  seen  from  the  Fable  of  the  Wen  and  the  Mem 
bers:  In  a  council  of  the  members,  a  wen  asserted  its 
pre-eminence  over  the  members,  and  claimed  to  be  sec 
ond  to  the  head;  but  a  philosopher,  whom  the  members 
sent  for,  exposed  it  as  a  foul  excrescence  (46.  31-48.  6). 

(bb)  Episcopacy  tends  to  destroy  monarchy.  It  may 
be  shown  that  kingship,  which  is  established  upon  justice, 
is  hurt  rather  than  helped  by  Episcopacy:  (a)  in  the 
secondary  sources  of  its  power;  (b)  in  its  very  founda 
tions. 

(a)  In  the  secondary  sources  of  its  power:  (aa)  the  * 
love  of  the  subjects;  (bb)  their  number  and  valor;  (cc)  r  V 
the  amount  of  the  national  wealth.  In  these  three  re 
spects  does  Episcopacy  injure  kingship,  (aa)  The  love  of 
the  subjects.  The  love  of  the  subjects  has  been  dimin 
ished  by  the  injustice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  (bb) 
Their  number  and  valor,  (aaa)  Their  number.  The 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  enforcement  of  conformity 
have  compelled  many  Englishmen  to  flee  to  America. 
England  is  in  a  sad  a;i<l  inauspicious  state  when  so  many 
of  her  subjects  are  put  to  such  dangers  and  privations. 
Nor  has  this  loss  been  compensated  for  by  foreign  allies, 
for  the  policy  of  the  bishops  has  alienated  all  the  Protes 
tant  nations.  The  prelates  have  separated  from  us  the 
Protestant  Netherlands,  with  whom  we  should  be  united 
on  account  of  our  common  religion.  If  we  were  as  true 
Protestants  as  we  are  firm  adherents  of  prelacy,  many  of 
the  French  provinces  would  seek  our  alliance  against  the 
oppressions  of  their  king.  But  now  the  state  is  directed 
by  bishops  dominated  by  Spanish  influence  (48.7-51.2). 
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It  would  take  a  volume  by  itself  to  tell  of  the  losses  to 
the  kingdom  by  the  misrule  of  the  prelates  (51.3-51.8). 
(bbb)  Their  valor.  True  liberty  is  dependent  upon  a 
life  of  sobriety;  riot  and  licentiousness  prepare  the  way 
for  despotism.  Thus  Cyrus  conquered  the  Lydians  by  in 
troducing  dissipation  among  them.  In  the  same  way  the 
prelates  have  injured  us  by  the  Book  of  Sports.  In  like 
manner  Balaam  sought  to  subdue  the  Israelites.  The 
bishops  have  thus  trespassed  not  only  against  England, 
but  heaven  also  (51.9-52.14).  (cc)  The  amount  of  na 
tional  wealth.  The  prelates  have  diminished  the  wealth 
of  the  kingdom:  (aaa)  by  their  ceremonies  and,  (bbb) 
by  their  courts,  (aaa)  by  their  ceremonies.  Not  only  have 
they  increased  ceremonies,  which  are  unlawful  according 
to  the  Gospel,  but  they  have  spent  large  sums  in  building 
and  decorating  costly  churches,  and  maintaining  expen 
sive  ceremonial.  This  worship  of  Mammon  can  have  no 
other  result  than  the  setting  up  of  a  Papacy  here  in  Eng 
land.  This  wealth,  which  should  have  been  used  for 
schools  and  distressed  ministers,  the  prelates  have  con 
sumed  in  reveling  like  Belshazzar.  (bbb)  Their  courts. 
They  have  impoverished  the  kingdom  by  their  extortion 
ate  and  corrupt  courts,  and  their  countless  dependents. 
Better  were  it  that  this  money  were  sent  out  of  the  king 
dom  than  that  it  should  come  into  the  hands  of  such 
sponges  (52.15-53.34).  They  have  prostituted  the  dis 
ciplinary  offices  of  the  Church,  which  were  intended  to 
correct  and  improve  the  sinner,  into  a  means  of  amassing 
wealth.  Thus  the  prelates  have  injured  the  kingdom  by 
diminishing  the  love,  the  number,  the  valor,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  people  (53.35-54.20). 

±(b)  Episcopacy  tends  to  destroy  monarchy  in  its  very 
foundations:  (aa)  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  (bb)  the 
supremacy  of  the  king,  (aa)  The  liberty  of  the  subject. 
In  order  to  prove  their  right  to  extort  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  the  bishops  have  so  wrested  the  Scriptures  as  to 
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take  away  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people.  They 
could  have  hit  upon  no  surer  way  of  stirring  up  a  civil 
war  (54.21-55.26).  (bb)  Tlie  supremacy  of  the  king. 
Once  the  danger  was  that  kings  would  usurp  the  rights 
of  priests,  but  to-day  the  danger  is  from  the  priests. 
They  not  only  seek  power  and  wealth  in  temporal  affairs, 
but  they  defy  the  laws  of  Parliament,  and  the  rights  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  just  as  Becket  did.  They  even  deny 
the  king's  supremacy,  as  Laud  has  done,  who  intended, 
no  doubt,  with  the  Pope's  aid  and  example,  to  set  up  a 
Papacy  in  England  (55.26-57.2).  At  first,  the  Pope  was 
very  humble,  but  soon  he  took  advantage  of  the  icono 
clastic  controversy  to  add  to  his  temporal  power.  The 
prelates  are  liable  to  act  the  same  way  here  in  England, 
as  Chaucer  and  Padre  Paolo  have  warned  us.  The  king 
should  suspect  them  of  their  designs.  They  have  at 
tempted  to  put  the  laity  under  the  despotic  rule  of  the 
monarch,  in  order  that  they  might  control  him  (57.3- 
57.  24).  Besides  all  these  things,  they  have  stirred  up 
the  Bishops'  Wars,  and  attempted  to  use  Ireland  against 
us — a  scheme  that  the  Pope  has  long  contemplated 
(57.25-58.2).  But  blessed  be  God,  who  brought  their 
counsels  to  nought,  although  he  might  have  caused  the 
majority  of  us  to  be  slain.  Neither  the  wisdom  of  the 
Commons  nor  the  moderation  of  the  Scottish  people  at 
this  time  should  be  forgotten  (58.3-58.35).  (Go  on,  both 
nations ;  seek  only  to  establish  the  pure  worship  of  God : 
then  all  your  other  difficulties  will  be  removed;  then  the 
other  nations  will  long  to  serve  you.  Seek  only  to  ex 
pose  craft  and  subtlety  and  to  do  Godlike  deeds :  may  a 
dire  curse  ever  be  his  who  seeks  to  destroy  your  union) 
(59.1-59.18). 

II.     Prcsbyterianism  proposed.     The  only  remedy  for    IA 
the  present  conditions  is  to  do  away  with  Episcopacy  and 
unite  with  the    Protestants    abroad.     The    Presbyterian 
discipline,  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  successful  where 

(6) 
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it  has  been  tried,  will  agree  with  monarchy :  the  minister 
will  tend  his  flock ;  the  king  will  be  disturbed  by  no  rival 
power;  and  the  joint  rule  of  king  and  presbytery  will  be 
in  accord  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  principles  of 
the  best  commonwealths  (59.19-60.32).  The  English  is 
the  best  form  of  government,  and  the  Presbyterian  sys 
tem  is  the  discipline  most  conformable  to  it;  for  under 
it  the  people  would  elect  their  pastors,  as  they  now  do 
the  members  of  Parliament.  The  civil  government  is 
elective,  like  the  Apostolic  government,  and  so  should  be 
the  Church-government.  There  is,  therefore,  no  conflict 
between  the  Presbyterian  and  the  civil  government.  As 
to  the  emoluments  of  office,  however,  there  should  be  a 
difference  between  the  magistrate  and  the  minister :  the 
latter  should  be  given  the  reverence  due  his  office  and  pro 
vided  with  the  necessaries  of  life  (61.1-62.12).  The 
magistrate  should  receive  a  large  salary,  that  he  may  en 
joy  the  blessings  he  promotes  (62.13-62.20).  Thus 
would  the  nobles,  the  Parliament,  and  the  courts  be  freed 
from  the  interference  of  the  prelates  (62.21-62.28). 
Thus  would  the  minister  bring  about  such  a  reformation 
that  the  labors  of  the  magistrate  would  be  lightened 
(62.29-63.4). 

III.  Objections  against  Presbyterianism  (answered)  :  M 
(A)  that  it  would  be  too  extreme  and  too  sudden  a 
change.  This  is  not  tenable,  for  Episcopacy  is  a  vicious 
thing,  and  therefore  the  farther  it  is  got  away  from,  the 
better.  Presbyterianism  is  not  too  sudden,  for  neither 
the  Papists  nor  other  Protestants  will  oppose  it.  It  has 
been  desired  from  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Episcopacy  is  an  evil,  and  should  be  got  away  from  as 
fast  as  possible  (63.5-63.31).  The  good  kings  of  Judah 
were  swift  in  their  reforms,  and  so  were  the  Protestant 
Churches  abroad  (63.32-64.6).  We  should  not  thus 
dally  with  God  when  he  offers  us  a  blessing.  (B)  That 
Episcopacy  has  all  antiquity  behind  it.  This  is  true  of 
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primitive  Episcopacy,  but  as  it  is  now,  it  is  no  more  ven 
erable  than  the  Papacy  (64.7-64.16).  Ever  since  the 
bishops  have  been  in  England,  they  have  been  a  source  of 
evil.  The  fact  that  the  prelate  martyrs  were  for  Epis 
copacy  does  not  affect  this  argument,  for  they  must  be 
judged  by  the  Gospel,  and  not  it  by  them  (64.17-64.29). 
It  was  only  in  their  prosperity  that  they  stood  for  Epis 
copacy  and  the  ceremonies,  as  Ridley's  words  to  Hooper 
show.  Foxe  shows  that  they  had  faults :  why  should  we 
consider  them  as  authorities  for  Episcopacy,  they  who 
wrongfully  attempted  to  set  aside  Henry's  will  (64.30- 
65.13)  ?  There  is  no  argument  in  the  assertion  that  the 
most  learned  Reformers  abroad  admire  Episcopacy:  it 
is  more  probable  that  they  admire  the  bishoprics  more  than 
they  do  the  Episcopacy.  There  would  have  been  more 
of  an  argument  in  saying  the  statesmen  admire  it,  for  this 
would  prove  that  Episcopacy  was  more  suitable  to  their 
governments  than  Presbyterianism.  (C)  That  a  greater 
inconvenience  will  arise  in  connection  with  the  corruption 
of  any  other  discipline  tlian  Episcopacy.  This  is  no  time 
to  discuss  the  corruption  of  disciplines,  when  there  is  so 
great  need  of  a  right  one.  The  new  discipline  will  prove 
its  right  to  be.  Only  he  who  is  heedless  of  all  correction 
need  fear  that  it  will  result  in  'a  Pope  in  every  Parish' 
(65.14-66.3).  (D)  (i)  That  Presbyterianism  will  con 
flict  with  the  common  law,  and  (2)  that  it  will  interfere 
with  the  king's  safety,  (i)  That  it  will  conflict  with 
the  common  law.  Of  the  two,  the  civil  law  should  give 
place  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  for  it  proceeds  out  of 
the  divine  law.  (2)  That  it  ivill  interfere  with  the  king's 
safety.  The  Presbyterian  discipline  will  not  impair  the  l 
king's  power,  for  it  is  really  Episcopacy  reduced  to  its 
just  state.  Nor  will  it  interfere  with  the  king  because  of 
assemblies:  these  will  have  only  the  power  conferred 
upon  them  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  king  will  oc 
cupy  the  same  relation  to  them  as  to  Parliament.  Nor 
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need  he  fear  excommunication  as  much  from  them  as 
from  the  bishops  (66.4-67.14).  For  example,  consider 
Ambrose's  excommunication  of  Theodosius.  Will  our 
bishops  forego  this  power?  No,  except  for  selfish  ends. 
They  use  this  power  now,  which  was  meant  for  the  sal 
vation  of  the  sinner,  as  a  means  to  gather  fees.  Its  true 
function  is  to  save  the  soul,  not  by  fines  or  imprison 
ments,  but  by  the  threatenings  held  out  in  the  Gospel. 
Excommunication  properly  administered  will  not  disturb 
the  innocent  man.  Nor  need  the  king  fear  what  it  will 
do  to  him,  as  the  case  of  Theodosius  shows.  The  Re 
formed  Churches  abroad  show  that  there  need  be  no  con 
flict  between  Presbyterianism  and  the  government 
(67.15-70.2). 

Conclusion.  A.  Exhortation  to  reject  Episcopacy  "ybv 
and  try  Presbyterianism.  Let  us  not  trust  our  souls  to  the 
bishops,  who  are  moved  only  by  mercenary  and  fleshly 
motives,  who  waste  the  wealth  of  the  Church  in  useless 
ornamentation,  and  who  spend  the  money  of  the  poor 
upon  luxurious  dainties  for  themselves.  What  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  petition  for  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  fitness,  the  bishops  should  rule  us;  that  we  should  en 
dure  their  elaborate  ceremonial,  their  exorbitant  taxes, 
and  the  tyrannies  of  their  ecclesiastical  courts.  Shall  not 
those  seeking  the  reform  of  the  Church  at  their  own  dis 
advantage  rather  be  heard?  After  our  sad  experience 
with  the  bishops,  will  there  be  any  risk  in  trying  the  Pres 
byterian  discipline  (70.3-72-9)  ? 

B.  A  dithyrambic  prayer  asking  deliverance  from  the  \  > 
prelates,  and  invoking  the  direct  curse  of  the  Almighty 
upon  them.  The  horror  of  the  situation  is  so  great  that 
there  is  no  help  except  from  God.  It  is  fitting  that  such  a 
discourse  as  this  should  end,  like  the  serious  discourses  of 
the  heathen,  with  an  invocation  to  him  (72.10-72-19). 
May  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  save  the  Church 
from  these  importunate  wolves.  May  they  not  succeed  in 
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their  damned  designs.  May  pity  be  shown  our  struggling 
monarchy  (72.20-73.7).  May  God,  who  saved  us  in  the 
past,  save  this  empire  now;  may  we  be  delivered  from 
the  threatening  sedition;  may  we  ever  remember  with 
thanksgiving  how  he  destroyed  the  Armada  (73-8-73.29). 
Past  deliverances  will  seem  more  glorious  to  us  in  view 
of  the  blessings  that  we  shall  enjoy.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  saved  from  our  foes ;  now  may  we  be  united  to  God 
(73.3074.3).  Let  all  our  enemies,  who  are  trying  to 
subvert  us  to  Romanism,  as  Philip  of  Spain  once  at 
tempted  to  do,  be  brought  to  nought  (74.4-74.14).  Then 
some  one  shall  arise  and  compose  a  poem  asserting  God's 
eternal  providence;  then  this  nation  shall  advance  to  the 
glorious  millennium,  when  those  that  have  served  their 
country  shall  receive  the  highest  honors  (74.15-75.4). 
But  may  all  who  have  taken  a  contrary  part,  after  a 
shameful  end  in  this  life,  suffer  eternal  damnation  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  hell  (75.5-75.17). 

H.     THE  TEXT 

The  text  followed  in  this  reprint  is  that  of  the  first 
edition  (1641).  This  was  the  only  edition  published 
during  Milton's  lifetime,  and  no  issue  in  separate  form 
has  since  appeared.  The  extant  copies,  however,  do  not 
all  agree.  For  example,  in  the  three  copies  in  the  Yale 
Library  the  editor  has  discovered  some  fifteen  slight 
variations.  In  determining  the  text  in  such  cases,  he  has 
given  the  preference  to  the  readings  found  in  two  of  the 
copies,  except  in  those  instances  where  the  single  copy  is 
obviously  the  better.  For  convenience,  the  variations, 
which  are  also  indicated  in  the  footnotes  of  the  reprinted 
text,  are  arranged  as  follows  : 
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Reprint  Text.            Copy    (A) 

Copy    (B) 

Copy    (C) 

•.    1. 

1.      8 

nations,  p. 

nattonsp. 

nattonsp. 

1. 

(  lower  margin  )  Ag      OF 

A2       OF 

3. 

1.     17 

Lib.   1. 

Lib.  1. 

3, 

21 

other, 

other  : 

other, 

4, 

1 

long-deferr'd, 

long-deferr'd  ; 

long-deferr'd, 

10 

impure 

mpure 

impure 

12 

Interpreters 

Interpreters, 

Interpreters 

18 

Paganisme 

Paganisme, 

Paganisme, 

4, 

29 

Circumscrib'd, 

Circumscrib'd 

Circumscrib'd, 

5, 

10 

duties, 

duties 

duties, 

7, 

20 

tongues 

tonguas 

tongues 

28 

bee 

be 

bee 

18, 

1 

himselfe 

himselfe  : 

himselfe  : 

11 

know 

known 

known 

29. 

10 

rise 

ri 

rise 

The  three  copies  are  designated  A,  B,  and  C.  Their 
title-pages  are  identical.  The  first  variation  occurs  on 
page  i,l.  8,  where  the  copy  which  we  call  A  has  'nations, 
p.',  and  the  other  two,  which  we  call  B  and  C,  have  'nat 
tonsp.'  The  second  variation  is  the  absence  from  C  of 
the  printer's  sign  A2  OF,  which  occurs  in  both  A  and  B 
on  the  lower  margin  (p.  i).  By  means  of  these  two 
variations  we  have  a  means  at  once  of  differentiating  the 
three  copies.  We  call  that  one  A  which  has  'nations  p.' 
(p.  i,  1.  8),  and  the  printer's  sign  'A2  OF*  on  its  lower 
margin  and  that  one  B  which  has  'nattonsp.'  and  the 
printer's  sign;  and  that  one  C  which  has  'nattonsp.'  but 
lacks  the  printer's  sign. 

The  other  variations  are  simliar  to  these.  At  the  top 
of  the  second  page  in  A  and  C  there  is  a  page-title  'Of 
Reformation,  &  Lib.  i'.  In  B  the  'Lib.  i'  does  not  appear 
in  the  title  until  page  8.  In  A  and  C  (p.  3,  1.  21)  a 
comma  occurs  after  'other,'  while  in  B  there  is  a  colon. 
The  colon  is  obviously  an  error.  In  the  same  way,  A  and 
C  have  a  comma  after  'long-deferr'd'  (4.1),  and  B  has 
a  semicolon,  which  is  an  error.  B  has  the  misprint 
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'mpure'  (4.10)  for  'impure'.  After  'Interpreters'  (4.12) 
and  Taganisme'  (4.18),  B  has  a  comma,  which  is  not 
needed.  A  comma,  which  is  required,  is  wanting  after 
'Circumscrib' d'  in  B  (4.29) ,  and  after  'duties'  in  B  (5.10). 
The  word  'tonguas'  in  B  (7.20)  is  a  misprint  for  the 
'tongues'  of  A  and  C.  In  the  next  case  A  and  C  have 
'bee'  (7.28),  and  B  has  'be.'  As  Milton  uses  either  spell 
ing  indiscriminately,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  is 
to  be  preferred;  yet  as  A  and  C  are  in  general  more  cor 
rect  than  B,  it  has  seemed  preferable  to  retain  their  spell 
ing  in  the  present  reprint.  In  the  next  two  instances, 
B  and  C  are  more  correct  than  A.  The  colon  after 
'himselfe'  (18.1)  is  essential ;  and 'know'  (A)  (i8.ii)  is 
a  misprint  for  'known.'  The  final  variation  occurs  in  con 
nection  with  'rise',  the  last  word  on  page  32  of  the  orig 
inal  text  (cf.  29.10).  In  A  and  C  it  is  undivided,  but  in 
B  it  is  divided,  and  only  'ri'  is  printed  on  p.  32. 

The  presence  of  these  variations  would  indicate  that 
alterations  were  being  made  in  the  type  during  the  pro 
cess  of  printing.  Perhaps,  after  printing  a  few  copies, 
the  printer  would  discover  an  error,  and  then  correct  his 
type,  and  proceed  as  before.  How  careless  he  was  in  this 
part  of  his  work  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  his 
errata  (p.  i).  That  such  a  misprint  as  'nattonsp.'  should 
slip  into  a  list  of  'Faults  escap't  in  the  printing',  would 
indicate  rather  slovenly  work.  But  how  does  it  happen 
that  this  misprint  does  not  occur  in  A?  The  probable 
explanation  is  that  after  certain  copies  of  the  errata  had 
been  made,  the  printer  discovered  the  error,  changed  his 
type,  and  then  went  on  printing;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
binding,  corrected  lists  were  put  with  some  of  the  pam 
phlets  and  uncorrected  with  others. 

Through  such  carelessness,  it  has  happened  that  the  list 
of  mistakes  does  not  always  correspond  with  the  pam 
phlet  in  which  it  is  bound.  In  11.  8,  9  of  this  list  (A,  B, 
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and  C)  occurs  the  direction — '1.  7.  at  common  is  no  pe 
riod,  but  a  comma.'  Referring  to  p.  60,  1.  32,  we  find 
that  there  is  a  period  after  'common,'  as  there  should  be. 
The  three  copies,  A,  B,  and  C,  have  the  correction.  Why, 
then,  should  it  be  indicated  in  this  list  as  one  of  the 
'Faults  that  escap't  in  the  printing'?  The  explanation 
probably  is  that  after  the  printer  had  discovered  the  mis 
take,  and  had  recorded  it  in  such  a  list  as  this,  he  altered 
his  type,  and  then  through  carelessness  bound  the  list  of 
faults  with  the  sheets  which  he  afterwards  had  correctly 
printed.  Obviously,  he  made  no  attempt  to  keep  track  of 
the  alterations.  A  fault  of  a  similar  kind  in  1.  7  (A,  B, 
and  C)  strengthens  the  supposition.  There  runs  the 
direction — 'p.  19.  /.  4.  collegues'.  A  reference  to  p.  18, 
1.  3,  shows  that  this  correction  also  has  been  made  in  all 
the  copies.  In  the  same  line  (A,  B,  and  C),  the  direction 
is  given — 7.  13.  known'.  In  this  case  A  has  'know'  (cf. 
p.  1 8,  1.  n,  footnote),  but  B  and  C  have  the  correction 
indicated.  Evidently,  then,  the  type  was  corrected  after 
A  was  printed,  but  the  list  of  errata  was  not  altered  to  fit 
the  corrected  impressions  (B  and  C).  This  instance 
confirms  our  theory — that  during  the  process  of  printing 
alterations  were  made  in  the  various  copies  indiscrim 
inately,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  keep  a  record 
of  them. 

From  this  examination  of  the  text  it  is  evident  that  no 
thorough  effort  was  made  to  revise  the  proof  of  the  pam 
phlet.  There  are  no  corrections  after  p.  18  (p.  19  of  the 
original  text).  Furthermore,  there  are  many  misprints 
throughout  the  text  (cf.  footnotes).  A  possible  explana 
tion  of  this  apparent  carelessness  is  that  the  printer  had 
more  work  than  he  could  properly  do.  The  presses  were 
teeming  with  pamphlets  in  this  spring  of  1641, 1  on  ac- 

1  Cf.  Joseph  Hall,  Hum.  Rcmons.,  p.  7 ;  Dcfen.  Hum.  Remons., 
pp.  3  ff. ;  Speech  of  Master  Plydell,  p.  3 ;  Laud.  A  Speech  Delivered 
in  tlie  Starrc-Chamber :  (Ded.). 
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count  of  the  bitter  war  raging  between  the  advocates  of 
Episcopacy  and  their  opponents.  It  is  probable,  there 
fore,  that  this  unusual  demand  upon  the  printer  was 
responsible  for  the  misprints,  the  variations,  and  the 
other  inconsistencies  which  we  have  found  in  the  three 
copies  of  the  single  edition  of  this  pamphlet. 


THE  TEXT 


Of 
REFORMATION 

Touching 
CHURCH-DISCIPLINE 

IN 

ENGLAND : 

And  the  CAVSES  that  hither 
to  have  hindred  it. 


TWO  BOOKES, 
Written  to  a  FREIND. 


Printed,  for  Thomas  Underhill  1641. 


Faults  escap't  in  the  printing  are  heer 
corrected. 

Page  I.  /.  5.  at  frequent  must  be  a  comma,  p.  2,  /.  27. 
sensual,  p.  4.  /.  31.  exorcism,  p.  5.  /.  9.  at  adoration  a 
comma,  p.  6.  I.  4.  in  ignorance  there  wants  an  a.  /.  29. 
she  taught,  p.  7.  /.  9.  adde  in  Discipline,  which  is  the 
execution,  p.  19.  /.  4.  collegues.  1.  13.  known,  p.  70.  /.  6. 
;y«i  0//j.£r  nations,  p.  72.  /.  5.  each  other  state.  I.  7.  at 
common  is  no  period,  but  a  comma. 


A2  OF 


For  the  explanation  of  the  footnotes,  cf.   Introd.,  Text,  pp. 
Ixxxv  ff. 

8  A :  nation*,  p. 

B  and  C :  natton*p. 
10  The  signs  'A2  OF'  occur  in  A  nnd  B  only. 
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[i] 

Lib.  i 

OF 

REFORMATION 

IN 

ENGLAND 

And  the  CAVVSES  that  hither 
to  have  hindred  it. 

Sir, 

AMidst  those  deepe  and  retired  thoughts,  which  with 
every  man  Christianly  instructed,  ought  to  be  most  fre 
quent  of  God,  and  of  his  miraculons  ways,  and  works, 
amongst  men,  and  of  our  Religion  and  Worship,  to  be 
perform'd  to  him;  after  the  story  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
suffering  to  the  lowest  bent  of  weaknesse,  in  the  Flesh, 
and  presently  triumphing  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory 
in  the  Spirit,  which  drew  up  his  body  also,  till  [2]  we  in 
both  be  united  to  him  in  the  Revelation  of  his  Kingdome : 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  worthy  to  take  up  the 
whole  passion  of  pitty,  on  the  one  side,  and  joy  on  the 
other,  then  to  consider  first,  the  foule  and  sudden  cor 
ruption,  and  then  after  many  a  tedious  age,  the  long- 

12  Cf.  correction,  1.  3;  possibly  one  of  the  printer's  blunders. 

A,  B,  and  G :  miraculous. 

17  Beginning  with  the  second  page  of  A  and  C,  at  the  top  of 
each  page,  is  the  title  'Of  Reformation,  Lib.  1.'  The  'Lib.  1.'  does 
not  occur  in  B  until  p.  8. 

21  A  and  C:  a  comma  after  'other';  B  has  a  colon. 

(7) 
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deferr'd,  but  much  more  wonderfull  and  happy  reforma 
tion  of  the  Church  in  these  latter  dayes.  Sad  it  is  to 
thinke  how  that  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  planted  by  teach 
ers  Divinely  inspir'd,  and  by  them  winnow'd,  and  sifted, 
from  the  chaffe  of  overdated  Ceremonies,  and  refin'd 
to  such  a  Spirituall  height,  and  temper  of  purity,  and 
knowledge  of  the  Creator,  that  the  body,  with  all  the  cir 
cumstances  of  time  and  place,  were  purifi'd  by  the  af 
fections  of  the  regenerat  Soule,  and  nothing  left  im 
pure,  but  sinne;  Faith  needing  not  the  weak,  and  fallible 
office  of  the  Senses,  to  be  either  the  Vshers,  or  Inter 
preters  of  heavenly  Mysteries,  save  where  our  Lord 
himself e  in  his  Sacraments  ordain'd;  that  such  a  Doc- 
trine  should  through  the  grossenesse,  and  blindnesse,  of 
her  Professors,  -and  the  fraud  of  deceivable  traditions, 
drag  so  downwards,  as  to  backslide  one  way  into  the 
Jewish  beggery,  of  old  cast  rudiments,  and  stumble  for 
ward  another  way  into  the  new- vomited  Paganisme  of 
seusuall  Idolatry,-  attributing  purity,  or  impurity,  to 
things  indifferent,  that  they  might  bring  the  inward  acts 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  outward,  and  customary  ey-Service 
of  the  body,  as  if  they  [3]  could  make  God  earthly,  and 
fleshly,  because  they  could  not  make  themselves  heavenly, 
and  Spirituall :  they  began  to  draw  downe  all  the  Divine 
intercours,  betwixt  God,  and  the  Soule,  yea,  the  very 
shape  of  God  himselfe,  into  an  exterior,  and  bodily 
forme,  urgently  pretending  a  necessity,  and  obligement 
of  joyning  the  body  in  a  formall  reverence,  and  Worship 
circumscrib'd,  they  hallow'd  it,  they  fum'd  it,  they  sprin- 

1  B :  a  semicolon  after  'long-deferr'd'. 
9  B:  mpure. 
12  B:  a  comma  after  'Interpreters'. 

18  B :  a  comma  after  'Paganisme'. 

19  A,  B,  and  C:  seusuall,  cf.  correction,  1.  3. 
29  B :  no  comma  after  'circumscrib'd'. 
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kl'd  it,  they  be  deck't  it,  not  in  robes  of  pure  innocency, 

,'  bat  of  pure  Linnen,  with  other  deformed,  and  fantastick 
dresses  in  Palls,  and  Miters,  gold,  and  guegaw's  fetcht 
from  Arons  old  wardrope,  or  the  Flamins  vestry,  then 
was  the  Priest  set  to  con  his  motions,  and  his  Postures 
his  Liturgies*  and  his  Lurries,  till  the  Soule  by 

;  this  means  of  over-bodying  her  selfe,  given  up  justly 
to  fleshly  delights,  bated  her  wing  apace  downeward: 

.  and  finding  the  ease  she  had  from  her  visible,  and  sensu 
ous  collegue  the  body  in  performance  of  Religious  duties, 
her  pineons  now  broken,  and  flagging,  shifted  off  from 
her  selfe,  the  labour  of  high  soaring  any  more,  forgot 
her  heavenly  flight,  and  left  the  dull,  and  droyling  carcas 
to  plod  on  in  the  old  rode,  and  drudging  Trade  of  out 
ward  conformity.  And  here  out  of  question  from  her 
pevers  conceiting  of  God,  and  holy  things,  she  had  fain 
to  beleeve  no  God  at  all,  had  not  custome  and  the  worme 
of  conscience  nipt  her  incredulity  hence  to  all  the  duty's 
of  evangelicall  grace  instead  of  the  adop-  [4]  tive  and 
cheerefull  boldnesse  which  our  new  alliance  with  God 
requires,  came  Servile,  and  thrallike  feare:  for  in  very 
deed,  the  superstitious  man  by  his  good  will  is  an  Athe 
ist;  but  being  scarr'd  from  thence  by  the  pangs,  and 

,  gripes  of  a  boy  ling  conscience,  all  in  a  pudder  shuffles 
up  to  himself e  such  a  God,  and  such  a  worship  as  is  most 
agreeable  to  remedy  his  feare,  which  feare  of  his,  as  also 
is  his  hope,  fixt  onely  upon  the  Flesh,  renders  likewise 
the  whole  faculty  of  his  apprehension,  carnall,  and  all 
the  inward  acts  of  worship  issuing  from  the  native 
strength  of  the  S  O  V  L  E,  run  out  lavishly  to  the  up- 
per  skin,  and  there  harden  into  a  crust  of  Formallitie. 
Hence  men  came  to  scan  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Letter, 

1  A,  B,  and  C :  be  deck't. 
10  B :  no  comma  after  'duties'. 
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and  in  the  Covenant  of  our  Redemption,  magnifi'd  the 
external  signs  more  than  the  quickning  power  of  the 
Spirit,  and  yet  looking  on  them  through  their  own  guilti- 
nesse  with  a  Servile  feare,  and  rinding  as  little  comfort, 
or  rather  terror  from  them  againe,  they  knew  not  how  to 
hide  their  Slavish  approach  to  God's  behests  by  them 
not  understood,  nor  worthily  receav'd,  but  by  cloaking 
their  Servile  crouching  to  all  Religious  Presentments, 
somtimes  lawfull,  sometimes  Idolatrous,  under  the  name 
of  humility,  and  terming  the  Py-bald  frippery,  and  os 
tentation  of  Ceremony's,  decency. 

Then  was  Baptisme  chang'd  into  a  kind  of  exorcisnie, 
and  water  Sanctifi'd  by  Christs  institute,  thought  little 
enough  to  wash  off  the  originall  [5]  Spot  without  the 
Scratch,  or  crosse  impression  of  a  Priests  fore-finger: 
and  that  feast  of  free  grace,  and  adoption  to  which  Christ 
invited  his  Disciples  to  sit  as  Brethren,  and(  coheires  of 
the  happy  Covenant,  which  at  that  Table  was  to  be 
Seal'd  to  them,  even  that  Feast  of  love  and  heavenly-ad- 
mitted  fellowship,  the  Scale  of  filiall  grace  became  the 
Subject  of  horror,  and  glouting  adoration  pageanted 
about,  like  a  dread  full  Idol :  which  sometimes  deceve's 
wel-meaning  men,  and  beguiles  them  of  their  reward, 
by  their  voluntary  humility,  which  indeed,  is  fleshly 
pride,  preferring  a  foolish  Sacrifice,  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  as  Saint  Paul  to  the  Colossians  explaineth, 
before  a  savory  obedience  to  Christs  example.  Such 
was  Peters  unseasonable  Humilitie,  as  then  his  Knowl 
edge  was  small,  when  Christ  came  to  wash  his  feet;  who 
at  an  impertinent  time  would  needs  straine  courtesy 
with  his  Master,  and  falling  troublesomly  upon  the 
lowly,  alwise,  and  nnexaminable  intention  of  Christ  in 

1  A,  B,  and  C :  ofour. 
12  Cf.  correction  of  'exorcisme',  1.  3. 
21  A  comma  should  be  after  'adoration' ;  cf.  1.  4. 
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what  he  went  with  resolution  to  doe,  so  provok't  by  his 
interruption  the  meeke  Lord,  that  he  threat'nd  to  exclude 
him  from  his  heavenly  Portion,  unlesse  he  could  be  con 
tent  to  be  lesse  arrogant,  and  stiff  neckt  in  his  humility. 

But  to  dwell  no  longer  in  characterizing  the  Depravi 
ties  of  the  Church,  and  how  they  sprung,  and  how  they 
tooke  increase;  when  I  recall  to  mind  at  last,  after  so 
many  darke  Ages,  wherein  the  huge  overshadowing 
traine  of  Error  had  al-  [6]  most  swept  all  the  Starres 
out  of  the  Firmament  of  the  Church;  how  the  bright  and 
bliss  full  Reformation  (by  Divine  Power)  strook  through 
the  black  and  settled  Night  of  Ignornnce  and  Anti-chris- 
tian  Tyranny,  me  thinks  a  soveraigne  and  reviving  joy 
must  needs  rush  into  the  bosome  of  him  that  reads  or 
heares;  and  the  sweet  Odour  of  the  returning  Go  spell 
imbath  his  Soule  with  the  fragrancy  of  Heaven.  Then 
was  the  Sacred  BIBLE  sought  out  of  the  dusty  cor 
ners  where  prophane  Falshood  and  Neglect  had  throwne 
it,  the  Schooles  opened,  Divine  and  Humane  Learning 
rak't  out  of  the  embers  of  forgotten  Tongues,  the  Princes 
and  Cities  trooping  apace  to  the  new  erected  Banner  of 
Salvation;  the  Martyrs,  with  the  unresistable  might  of 
Weaknesse,  shaking  the  Powers  of  Darknesse,  and 
scorning  the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  red  Dragon. 

The  pleasing  pursuit  of  these  thoughts  hath  oft-times 
led  mee  into  a  serious  question  and  debatement  with 
my  selfe,  how  it  should  come  to  passe  that  England 
(having  had  this  grace  and  honour  from  GOD  to  bee 
the  first  that  should  set  up  a  Standard  for  the  recovery 

12  A,  B,  and  C;  Ignornnce.   Cf.  correction,  1.  5. 
20  A  and  C:  Tongues. 

B :  Tonguas. 
28  A,  B,  and  C:  second  part  of  the  parenthesis  is  wanting. 

B:  be. 
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of  the  lost  Truth,  and  blow  the  first  Evangelick  Trum 
pet  to  the  Nations,  holding  up,  as  from  a  Hill,  the  new 
Lampe  of  saving  light  to  all  Christendome  should  now 
be  last,  and  most  unsettl'd  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
8  Peace,  whereof  we  taught  the  way  to  others;  although 
indeed  our  Wicklefs  preaching,  at  which  all  the  suc- 
ceding  Reformers  more  effectually  ligh-  [7]  ted  their 
Tapers,  was  to  his  Countrey-men  but  a  short  blaze  soone 
dampt  and  stifl'd  by  the  Pope,  and  Prelates  for  sixe  or 

> "  seven  Kings  Reignes ;  yet  me  thinkes  the  Precedencie 
which  GOD  gave  this  Hand,  to  be  the  first  Restorer  of 
buried  Truth,  should  have  beene  followed  with  more 
happy  successe,  and  sooner  attain'd  Perfection;  in 
which,  as  yet  we  are  amongst  the  last:  for,  albeit  in 

n  purity  of  Doctrine  we  agree  with  our  Brethren;  yet  in 
the  execution  and  applying  of  Doctrine  home,  and  lay 
ing  the  salve  to  the  very   Orifice  of  the  wound;  yea     p 
tenting  and  searching  to  the  Core,  without  which  Pulpit  ^ 
Preaching  is  but  shooting  at  Rovers;  in  this  we  are  no 

*  °  better  than  a  Schisme,  from  all  the  Reformation,  and  a 
sore  scandall  to  them;  for  while  wee  hold  Ordination 
to  belong  onely  to  Bishops,  as  our  Prelates  doe,  wee 
must  of  necessity  hold  also  their  Ministers  to  be  no 
Ministers,  and  shortly  after  their  Church  to  be  no 

1  •  Church.     Not  to  speake  of  those  sencelesse  Ceremonies    ' 
which   wee   onely   retaine,   as   a   dangerous   earnest   of 
sliding  back  to  Rome,  and  serving  meerely,  either  as  a 
mist  to  cover  nakednesse   where   true   grace   is   extin- 
guisht;  or  as  an  Enterlude  to  set  out  the  pompe  of  Pre-      \ 

>  o  latisme.  Certainly  it  would  be  worth  the  while  there 
fore  and  the  paines,  to  enquire  more  particularly,  what, 
and  how  many  the  cheife  causes  have  been,  that  have 

1  A  and  C :  of  lost  Truth. 
5  Cf.  1.  5;  'we'  is  corrected  to  'she'. 
15  After  'in',  sc.  'Discipline,  which  is' ;  cf.  1.  5. 
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still  hindred  our  Uniforme  Consent  to  the  rest  of  the 
Churches  abroad,  (at  this  time  especially)  when  the 
Kingdome  is  in  a  good  propensity  thereto;  and  all  Men 
in  Pray-  [8]  ers,  in  Hopes,  or  in  Disputes,  either  for  or 
against  it. 

Yet  will  I  not  insist  on  that  which  may  seeme  to  be 
the  cause  on  GODS  part;  as  his  judgement  on  our 
sinnes,  the  tryall  of  his  owne,  the  unmasking  of  Hypo 
crites;  nor  shall  I  stay  to  speake  of  the  continuall  ea- 
gernes  and  extreame  diligence  of  the  Pope  and  Papists  » 
to  stop  the  furtherance  of  Reformation,  which  know 
they  have  no  hold  or  hope  of  England  their  lost  Dar 
ling,  longer  then  the  goverment  of  Bishops  bolsters  them 
out;  and  therefore  plot  all  they  can  to  uphold  them,  as 
may  bee  scene  by  the  Booke  of  Santa  Clara  the  Popish  i 
Preist  in  defence  of  Bishops,  which  came  out  piping  hot 
much  about  the  time  that  one  of  our  own  Prelats  out  of 
an  ominous  feare  had  writ  on  the  same  Argument;  as 
if  they  had  joyn'd  their  forces  like  good  Confederates 
to  support  one  falling  Babel.  i 

But  I  shall  cheifly  indeavour  to  declare  those  Causes 
that  hinder  the   forwarding  of   true  Discipline,  which 
are  among  our  selves.     Orderly  proceeding  will  divide 
our  inquirie  into  our  Fore-Fathers  dayes,  and  into  our 
Times.     HENRY  the  8.   was  the  first  that  rent  this   • 
Kingdome  from  the  Popes  Subjection  totally;  but  his  I 
Quarrell  being  more  about  Supremacie,  then  other  faulti-f 
nesse  in  Religion  that  he  regarded,  it  is  no  mar  veil  if 
hee  stuck  where  he  did.     The  next  default  was  in  the 
Bishops,  who  though  they  had  renounc't  the  Pope,  they   •. 
still  hugg'd  the  Popedome,  and  shar'd  the  [9]  Author 
ity  among  themselves,  by  their  sixe  bloody  Articles  per 
secuting  the  Protestants  no  slacker  then  the  Pope  would 
have   done.      And   doutles,   when   ever   the  Pope   shall 

18  A,  B,  and  C :  Argnment . 
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fall,  if  his  ruine  bee  not  like  the  sudden  down-come  of 
a  Towre,  the  Bishops,  when  they  see  him  tottering,  will 
leave  him,  and  fall  to  scrambling,  catch  who  may,  hee  a 
Patriarch-dome,  and  another  what  comes  next  hand;  as 
«  the  French  Cardinall  of  late,  and  the  See  of  Canterbury 
hath  plainly  affected. 

In  Edward  the  6.  Dayes,  why  a  compleate  Reform 
was  not  effected,  to  any  considerate  man  may  appeare. 
First,  he  no  sooner  entred  into  his  Kingdome,  but  into 

1 •>  a  Warre  with  Scotland;  from  whence  the  Protector  re 
turning  with  Victory  had  but  newly  put  his  hand  to  re- 
peale  the  6.  Articles,  and  throw  the  Images  out  of 
Churches,  but  Rebellions  on  all  sides  stirr'd  up  by  ob 
durate  Papists,  and  other  Tumults  with  a  plaine  Warre 

i  •  in  Norfolke,  holding  tack  against  two  of  the  Kings 
Generals,  made  them  of  force  content  themselves  with 
what  they  had  already  done.  Hereupon  follow'd  am 
bitious  Contentions  among  the  Peeres,  which  ceas'd  not 
but  with  the  Protectors  death,  who  was  the  most  zealous 

10  in  this  point:  and  then  Northumberland  was  hee  that 
could  doe  most  in  England,  who  little  minding  Religion, 
(as  his  Apostacie  well  shew'd  at  his  death,  bent  all  his 
wit  how  to  bring  the  Right  of  the  Crowne  into  his  owne 
Line.  And  for  the  Bishops,  they  were  so  far  from  any 

25  such  worthy  Attempts,  as  that  they  [io]  suffer'd  them- 
selvs  to  be  the  commo  stales  to  countenance  with  their 
prostituted  Gravities  every  Politick  Fetch  that  was  then 
on  foot,  as  oft  as  the  Potent  Statists  pleas'd  to  employ 
them.  Never  do  we  read  that  they  made  use  of  their 

B  •  Authority  and  high  Place  of  accesse,  to  bring  the  jar 
ring  Nobility  to  Christian  peace,  or  to  withstand  their 
disloyall  Projects;  but  if  a  Toleration  for  Masse  were 
to  be  beg'd  of  the  King  for  his  Sister  MARY,  lest 
CHARLES  the  Fifth  should  be  angry;  who  but  the 
grave  Prelates  Cranmer  and  Ridley  must  be  sent  to  ex- 
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tort  it  from  the  young  King?  But  out  of  the  mouth  of 
that  godly  and  Royal  Childe,  Christ  himself e  return'd 
such  an  aw  full  repulse  to  those  halting  and  time-serving 
Prelates,  that  after  much  bold  importunity,  they  went 
their  way  not  without  shame  and  teares. 

Nor  was  this  the  first  time  that  they  discover'd  to  bee 
followers  of  this  World;  for  when  the  Protectors 
Brother,  Lord  Sudley,  the  Admirall  through  private 
malice  and  mal-engine  was  to  lose  his  life,  no  man  could 
bee  found  fitter  then  Bishop  Latimer  (like  another  Doc 
tor  Shaw}  to  divulge  in  his  Sermon  the  forged  Accu 
sations  laid  to  his  charge,  thereby  to  defame  him  with 
the  People,  who  else  was  thought  would  take  ill  the  in 
nocent  mans  death,  unlesse  the  Reverend  Bishop  could 
warrant  them  there  was  no  foule  play.  What  could  be 
more  impious  then  to  debarre  the  Children  of  the  King 
from  their  right  to  the  Crowne?  To  comply  with  the 
ambitious  [11]  Usurpation  of  a  Traytor;  and  to  make 
void  the  last  Will  of  HENRY  8.  to  which  the  Breakers 
had  sworne  observance?  Yet  Bishop  Cranmer,  one  of 
the  Executors,  and  the  other  Bishops  none  refusing, 
(lest  they  should  resist  the  Duke  of  Northumberland) 
could  find  in  their  Consciences  to  set  their  hands  to  the 
disinabling  and  the  defeating  not  onely  of  Princesse 
MARY  the  Papist,  but  of  ELIZABETH  the 
Protestant,  and  (by  the  Bishops  judgement)  the  Law- 
full  Issue  of  King  HENRY. 

Who  then  can  thinke  (though  these  Prelates  had 
sought  a  further  Reformation)  that  the  least  wry  face 
of  a  politician  would  not  have  hush't  them.  But  it  will 
be  said,  These  men  were  Martyrs :  What  theni  Though 
every  true  Christian  will  be  a  Martyr  when  he  is  called 
to  it ;  not  presently  does  it  follow  that  every  one  suffer- 

6  A,  B,  and  C :  'themselves'  te  wanting. 
31  A,  B,  and  C :  the  '?'  is  inverted. 
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ing  for  Religion,  is  without  exception.  Saint  Paul 
writes,  that  A  man  may  give  his  Body  to  be  burnt, 
(meaning  for  Religion)  and  yet  not  have  Charitie:  He 
is  not  therfore  above  all  possibility  of  erring,  because 
8  hee  burnes  for  some  Poiuts  of  Truth. 

Witnes  the  Arians  and  Pelagians  which  were  slaine 
by  the  Heathen  for  Christs  sake;  yet  we  take  both  these 
for  no  true  friends  of  Christ.  If  the  Martyrs  (saith 
Cyprian  in  his  30.  Epistle)  decree  one  thing,  and  the 

» °  Gospel  another,  either  the  Martyrs  must  lose  their 
Crowne  by  not  observing  the  Gospel  for  which  they  are 
Martyrs;  or  the  [12]  Majestic  of  the  Gospel  must  be 
broken  and  lie  flat,  if  it  can  be  overtopt  by  the  novelty 
of  any  other  Decree. 

i »  And  heerewithall  I  invoke  the  Immortall  DEITIE 
Reveler  and  Judge  of  Secrets,  That  wherever  I  have  in 
this  B  O  O  K  E  plainely  and  roundly  (though  worthily 
and  truly)  laid  open  the  faults  and  blemishes  of  Fathers, 
Martyrs,  or  Christian  Emperors;  or  have  otherwise  in- 

10  veighed  against  Error  and  Superstition  with  vehement 
Expressions :  I  have  done  it,  neither  out  of  malice,  nor 
list  to  speak  evill,  nor  any  vaine-glory;  but  of  meere 
necessity,  to  vindicate  the  spotlesse  Truth  from  an  ig 
nominious  bondage,  whose  native  worth  is  now  become  \ 

* "   of  such  a  low  esteeme,  that  shee  is  like  to  finde  small    / 
credit  with  us  for  what  she  can  say  unlesse  shee  can   / 
bring  a  Ticket  from  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley;  or 
prove  her  selfe  a  retainer  to  Constantine,  and  weare  his 
badge.   More  tolerable  it  were  for  the  Church  of  G  O  D 

•  «  that  all  these  Names  were  utterly  abolisht,  like  the 
Brazen  Serpent;  then  that  mens  fond  opinion  should 
thus  idolize  them,  and  the  Heavenly  Truth  be  thus  cap 
tivated. 

5  A,  B,  and  C;  Poiuts. 
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Now  to  proceed,  whatsoever  the  Bishops  were,  it 
seemes  they  themselves  were  unsatisfi'd  in  matters  of 
Religion,  as  they  then  stood,  by  that  commission  granted 
to  8.  Bishops,  8.  other  Divines,  8.  Civilians,  8.  common 
Lawyers,  to  frame  Ecclesiastic  all  Constitutions;  which 
no  wonder  if  it  came  to  nothing;  for  (as  Hayward  re 
lates)  both  [13]  their  Professions  and  their  Ends  were 
different.  Lastly,  we  all  know  by  Example,  that  exact 
Reformation  is  not  perfited  at  the  first  push,  and  those 
unweildly  Times  of  Edward  6.  may  hold  some  Plea  by 
this  excnse :  Now  let  any  reasonable  man  judge  whether 
that  Kings  Reigne  be  a  fit  time  from  whence  to  patterne 
out  the  Constitution  of  a  Church  Discipline,  much  lesse 
that  it  should  yeeld  occasion  from  whence  to  foster  and 
establish  the  continuance  of  Imperfection  with  the  com 
mendatory  subscriptions  of  Confessors  and  Martyrs,  to 
intitle  and  ingage  a  glorious  Nam*  to  a  grosse  corrup 
tion.  It  was  not  Episcopacie  that  wrought  in  them  the 
Heavenly  Fortitude  of  Martyrdome;  as  little  is  it  that 
Martyrdome  can  make  good  Episcopacie:  But  it  was 
Episcopacie  that  led  the  good  and  holy  Men  through  the 
temptation  of  the  Enemie,  and  the  snare  of  this  present 
world  to  many  blame- worthy  and  opprobrious  Actions. 
And  it  is  still  Episcopacie  that  before  all  our  eyes  worsens 
and  sluggs  the  most  learned,  and  seeming  religious  of 
our  Ministers,  who  no  sooner  advanc't  to  it,  but  like  a 
seething  pot  set  to  coole,  sensibly  exhale  and  reake  out 
the  greatest  part  of  that  zeale,  and  those  Gifts  which 
were  formerly  in  them,  settling  in  a  skinny  congealment 
of  ease  and  sloth  at  the  top:  and  if  they  keep  their  Learn 
ing  by  some  potent  sway  of  Nature,  'tis  a  rare  chance; 
but  their  devotion  most  commonly  comes  to  that  queazy 
temper  of  luke-warmnesse,  that  gives  a  Vomit  to  G  O  D 
himself  e. 

11  A,  B,  and  C:  excnse. 
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[14]  But  what  do  wee  suffer  mis-shapen  and  enor-  *^ 
mous  Prelatisme,  as  we  do,  thus  to  blanch  and  varnish 
her  deformities  with  the  faire  colours,  as  before  of 
Martyrdome,  so  now  of  Episcopacie?  They  are  not 
Bishops,  GOD  and  all  good  Men  know  they  are  not, 
that  have  fill'd  this  Land  with  late  confusion  and  vio-  ff) 
lence;  but  a  Tyrannicall  crew  and  Corporation  of  Im 
postors,  that  have  blinded  and  abus'd  the  World  so  long 
under  that  Name.  He  that  inabl'd  with  gifts  from  God, 
and  the  law  full  and  Primitive  Choyce  of  the  Church 
assembl'd  in  convenient  number,  faithfully  from  that 
time  forward  feeds  his  Parochiall  Flock,  ha's  his  coequall 
and  compresbyteriall  Power  to  ordaine  Ministers  and 
Deacons  by  publique  Prayer,  and  Vote  of  Christs  Con 
gregation  in  like  sort  as  he  himself e  was  ordain'd,  and 
is  a  true  Apostolick  Bishop.  But  when  hee  steps  up  into 
the  Chayre  of  Pontificall  Pride,  and  changes  a  moder 
ate  and  exemplary  House,  for  a  mis-govern'd  and 
haughty  Palace,  spirituall  Dignity  for  carnall  Prece 
dence,  and  secular  high  Office  and  employment  for  the 
high  Negotiations  of  his  Heavenly  Embassage,  Then  he  I 
degrades,  then  hee  unbishops  himselfe;  hee  that  makes/ 
him  Bishop  makes  him  no  Bishop.  No  marvell  ther-l 
fore  if  S.  Martin  complain'd  to  Sulpitius  Severus  that" 
since  hee  was  Bishop  he  felt  inwardly  a  sensible  decay 
of  those  virtues  and  graces  that  God  had  given  him  in 
great  measure  before;  Although  the  same  Sulpitius 
write  that  he  was  nothing  tainted,  or  alter'd  in  his  habit, 
dyet,  or  per-  [15]  sonall  demeanour  from  that  simple 
plainnesse  to  which  he  first  betook  himselfe.  It  was 
not  therfore  that  thing  alone  which  God  took  displeas 
ure  at  in  the  Bishops  of  those  times,  but  rather  an  uni- 
versall  rottennes,  and  gangrene  in  the  whole  Function. 

From  hence  then  I  passe  to  Qu.  ELIZABETH,  the 
next  Protestant  Prince,  in  whose  Dayes  why  Religion 
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attain'd  not  a  perfect  reducement  in  the  beginning  of 
her  Reigne,  I  suppose  the  hindring  Causes  will  be  found 
to  bee  common  with  some  formerly  alleg'd  for  King 
E  D  W  A  R  D  6.  the  grennesse  of  the  Times,  the  weake 
Estate  which  Qu.  MARY  left  the  Realme  in,  the  great  • 
Places  and  Offices  executed  by  Papists,  the  Judges,  the 
Lawyers,  the  Justices  of  Peace  for  the  most  part  Popish, 
the  Bishops  firme  to  Rome,  from  whence  was  to  be  ex 
pected  the  furious  flashing  of  Excommunications,  and 
absolving  the  People  from  their  Obedience.  Next,  her  » ; 
private  Councellours,  whoever  they  were,  perswaded  her 
(as  Camden  writes)  that  the  altering  of  Ecclesiastical} 
Policie  would  move  sedition.  Then  was  the  Liturgie 
given  to  a  number  of  moderate  Diinnes,  and  Sir  Tho. 
Smith  a  Statesman  to  bee  purg'd,  and  Physick't :  And  i . 
surely  they  were  moderate  Divines  indeed,  neither  hot 
nor  cold;  and  Grindall  the  best  of  them,  afterwards 
Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury  lost  favour  in  the  Court,  and 
I  think  was  discharg'd  the  goverment  of  his  See  for 
favouring  the  Ministers,  though  Camden  seeme  willing  » • 
to  finde  another  [16]  Cause:  therefore  about  her  sec 
ond  Yeare  in  a  Parliament  of  Men  and  Minds  some 
scarce  well  grounded,  others  belching  the  soure  Crudi 
ties  of  yesterdayes  Poperie,  those  Constitutions  of  EDW. 
6.  which  as  you  heard  before,  no  way  satisfi'd  the  men  that  » • 
made  them,  are  now  establish'!  for  best,  and  not  to  be 
mended.  From  that  time  followed  nothing  but  Imprison 
ments,  troubles,  disgraces  on  all  those  that  found  fault 
with  the  Decrees  of  the  Convocation,  and  strait  were  they 
branded  with  the  Name  of  Puritans.  As  for  the  Queene  .  0 
her  selfe,  shee  was  made  beleeve  that  by  putting  downe 
Bishops  her  Prerogative  would  be  infring'd,  of  which 
shall  be  spoken  anon,  as  the  course  of  Method  brings  it 
in.  And  why  the  Prelats  labour'd  it  should  be  so 
thought,  ask  not  them,  but  ask  their  Bellies.  They  had 
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found  a  good  Tabernacle,  they  sate  under  a  spreading 
Vine,  their  Lot  was  fallen  in  a  faire  Inheritance.  And 
these  perhaps  were  the  cheife  impeachments  of  a  more 
sound  rectifying  the  Church  in  the  Queens  Time. 

From  this  Period  I  count  to  begin  our  Times,  which, 
because  they  concerne  us  more  neerely  and  our  owne 
eyes  and  eares  can  give  us  the  ampler  scope  to  judge, 
will  require  a  more  exact  search;  and  to  effect  this  the 
speedier,  I  shall  distinguish  such  as  I  esteeme  to  be  the 
hinderers  of  Reformation  into  3.  sorts,  Antiquitarians 
(for  so  I  had  rather  call  them  then  Antiquaries,  whose 
labours  are  usefull  and  laudable)  2.  Libertines,  3.  Poli 
ticians. 

[17]  To  the  votarists  of  Antiquity  I  shall  think  to 
have  fully  answer'd,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  out  of 
Antiquity,  First,  that  if  they  will  conform  our  Bishops 
to  the  purer  times,  they  must  mew  their  feathers,  and 
their  pounces,  and  make  but  curttail'd  Bishops  of  them; 
and  we  know  they  hate  to  be  dockt  and  dipt,  as  much 
as  to  be  put  down  outright.  Secondly,  that  those  purer 
times  were  corrupt,  and  their  Books  corrupted  soon 
after.  Thirdly,  that  the  best  of  those  that  then  wrote, 
disclaim  that  any  man  should  repose  on  them,  and  send 
all  to  the  Scriptures. 

First  therfore,  if  those  that  over-affect  Antiquity, 
will  follow  the  square  therof,  their  Bishops  must  be 
elected  by  the  hands  of  the  whole  Church.  The  ancient- 
est  of  the  extant  Fathers  Ignatius,  writing  to  the  Phila- 
delphians  saith,  that  it  belongs  to  them  as  to  the  Church 
of  God  to  choose  a  Bishop.  Let  no  man  cavill,  but  take 
the  Church  of  God  as  meaning  the  whole  consistence 
of  Orders  and  Members,  as  S.  Pauls  Epistles  expresse, 
and  this  likewise  being  read  over:  Besides  this,  it  is 
there  to  be  mark'd,  that  those  Philadelphians  are  ex 
horted  to  choose  a  Bishop  of  Antioch.  Whence  it  seems 
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by  the  way  that  there  was  not  that  wary  limitation  of 
Dioces  in  those  times,  which  is  confirm'd  even  by  a  fast 
friend  of  Episcopacie,  Camden,  who  cannot  but  love 
Bishops,  as  well  as  old  coins,  and  his  much  lamented 
Monasteries  for  antiquities  sake.  He  writes  in  his  de 
scription  of  Scotland,  that  over  all  the  world  Bishops 
had  no  [18]  certaine  Dioces,  till  Pope  Dionysius  about 
the  yeare  268,  did  cut  them  out,  and  that  the  Bishops  of 
Scotland  executed  their  function  in  what  place  soever 
they  came  indifferently,  and  without  distinction  till  King 
Malcolm  the  third,  about  the  yeare  1070.  whence  may 
be  guest  what  their  function  was:  was  it  to  goe  about 
circl'd  with  a  band  of  rooking  Officials,  with  cloke  bagges 
full  of  Citations,  and  Processes  to  be  serv'd  by  a  corpo- 
ralty  of  griffonlike  Promooters,  and  Apparitors?  Did  he 
goe  about  to  pitch  down  his  Court,  as  an  Empirick  does 
his  banck,  to  inveigle  in  all  the  mony  of  the  Coutrey  ?  no 
certainly  it  would  not  have  bin  permitted  him  to  exercise 
any  such  function  indifferently  wherever  he  came.  And 
verily  some  such  matter  it  was  as  want  of  a  fat  Dioces 
that  kept  our  Britain  Bishops  so  poore  in  the  Primitive 
times,  that  being  call'd  to  the  Councell  of  Ariminum  in  the 
yeare  359.  they  had  not  wherewithall  to  defray  the 
charges  of  their  journey,  but  were  fed,  and  lodg'd  upon 
the  Emperors  cost,  which  must  needs  be  no  accidentall, 
but  usuall  poverty  in  them,  for  the  author  Sulp.  Severus 
in  his  2  Booke  of  Church  History  praises  them,  and 
avouches  it  praise-worthy  in  a  Bishop,  to  be  so  poore 
as  to  have  nothing  of  his  own.  But  to  return  to  the 
ancient  election  of  Bishops  that  it  could  not  lawfully  be 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  is  so  expresse  in 
Cyprian,  and  so  often  to  be  met  with,  that  to  cite  each 
place  at  large,  were  to  translate  a  good  part  of  the  vol 
ume,  therfore  touching  the  [19]  chief  passages,  I  re- 
ferre  the  rest  to  whom  so  list  peruse  the  Author  him- 
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selfe:  in  the  24.  Epist.  If  a  Bishop  saith  he,  be  once 
made  and  allow'd  by  the  testimony  and  judgement  of 
his  collegues,  and  the  people,  no  other  can  be  made. 
In  the  55.  When  a  Bishop  is  made  by  the  suffrage  of 
all  the  people  in  peace.  In  the  68.  marke  but  what  he 
saies,  The  people  chiefly  liath  power,  either  of  choosing 
worthy  ones,  or  refusing  unworthy :  this  he  there  proves 
by  authorities  out  of  the  old  and  new  Testament,  and 
with  solid  reasons;  these  were  his  antiquities. 

This  voyce  of  the  people  to  be  had  ever  in  Episcopal 
elections  was  so  well  known,  before  Cyprians  time,  even 
to  those  that  were  without  the  Church,  that  the  Em 
peror  Alexander  Severus  desir'd  to  have  his  governours 
of  Provinces  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  as  Lampridius 
can  tell:  So  little  thought  it  he  offensive  to  Monarchy; 
and  if  single  authorities  perswade  not,  hearken  what  the 
whole  generall  Councel  of  Nicaea  the  first  and  famous- 
est  of  all  the  rest  determines,  writing  a  Synodal  Epist. 
to  the  African  Churches,  to  warn  them  of  Arrianisme, 
itexhorts  them  to  choose  orthodox  Bishops  in  the  place 
of  the  dead  so  they  be  worthy,  and  the  people  choose 
them,  whereby  they  seem  to  make  the  peoples  assent  so 
necessary;  that  merit  without  their  free  choyce  were  not 
sufficient  to  make  a  Bishop.  What  would  ye  say  now 
grave  Fathers  if  you  should  wake  and  see  unworthy 
Bishops,  or  rather  no  Bishops,  but  Egyptian  task-mas 
ters  of  Ceremonies  thrust  pur-  [20]  posely  upon  the 
groaning  Church  to  the  affliction,  and  vexation  of  Gods 
people?  It  was  not  of  old  that  a  Conspiracie  of  Bish 
ops  could  frustrate  and  fob  off  the  right  of  the  people, 

1  A :  no  colon  after  'himselfe'. 

3  Cf.   1.   7.     The  correction   suggested   as   to    'collegues'    ap 
pears  In  A,  B,  and  C. 
11  A :  know. 
20  A,  B,  and  C:  itexhorts. 
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for  we  may  read  how  S.  Martin  soon  after  Constantine 
was  made  Bishop  of  Turon  in  France  by  the  peoples 
consent  from  all  places  thereabout  maugre  all  the  oppo 
sition  that  the  Bishops  could  make.  Thus  went  mat 
ters  of  the  Church  almost  400.  yeare  after  Christ,  and 
very  probably  farre  lower,  for  Nicephorus  Phocas  the 
Greek  Emperour,  whose  reign  fell  neare  the  1000.  year 
of  our  Lord,  having  done  many  things  tyrannically,  is 
said  by  Cedrenus  to  have  done  nothing  more  grievous 
and  displeasing  to  the  people,  then  to  have  inacted  that 
no  Bishop  should  be  chosen  without  his  will;  so  long 
did  this  right  remain  to  the  people  in  the  midst  of  other 
palpable  corruptions :  Now  for  Episcopall  dignity,  what 
it  was,  see  out  of  Ignatius,  who  in  his  Epistle  to  those 
of  Trallis  confesseth  that  the  Presbyters,  are  his  fellow 
Counselors,  and  fellow  benchers.  And  Cyprian  in  many 
places,  as  in  the  6.41.52.  Epist.  speaking  of  Presbyters, 
calls  them  his  Compresbyters,  as  if  he  deem'd  himself e 
no  other,  whenas  by  the  same  place  it  appeares  he  was 
a  Bishop,  he  calls  them  Brethren ;  but  that  will  be  thought 
his  meeknesse  :  yea,  but  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons  writ 
ing  to  him  think  they  doe  him  honour  enough  when  they 
phrase  him  no  higher  then  Brother  Cyprian,  and  deare 
Cyprian  in  the  26.  Epist.  For  their  Authority  'tis  [21] 
evident  not  to  have  bin  single,  but  depending  on  the  coun 
sel  of  the  Presbyters,  as  from  Ignatius  was  erewhile  al- 
ledg'd;  and  the  same  Cyprian  acknowledges  as  much  in 
the  6  Epist.  and  addes  thereto  that  he  had  determin'd 
from  his  entrance  into  the  Office  of  Bishop  to  doe  noth 
ing  without  the  consent  of  his  people,  and  so  in  the  31. 
Epist,  for  it  were  tedious  to  course  through  all  his 
writings  which  are  so  full  of  the  like  assertions,  inso 
much  that  ev'n  in  the  womb  and  center  of  Apostacy 
Rome  it  selfe,  there  yet  remains  a  glimps  of  this  truth, 
for  the  Pope  himself  e,  as  a  learned  English  writer  notes 
(8) 
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well,  performeth  all  Ecclesiasticall  jurisdiction  as  in  Con 
sistory  amongst  his  Cardinals,  which  were  originally  but 
the  Parish  Priests  of  Rome.  Thus  then  did  the  Spirit 
of  unity  and  meeknesse  inspire,  and  animate  every  joynt, 
and  sinew  of  the  mysticall  body,  but  now  the  gravest, 
and  worthiest  Minister,  a  true  Bishop  of  his  fold  shall 
be  revil'd,  and  ruffl'd  by  an  insulting,  and  only-Canon- 
wise  Prelate,  as  if  he  were  some  slight  paltry  compan 
ion:  and  the  people  of  God  redeem'd,  and  wash'd  with 
Christs  blood,  and  dignify'd  with  so  many  glorious  titles 
of  Saints,  and  sons  in  the  Gospel,  are  now  no  better 
reputed  then  impure  ethnicks,  and  lay  dogs;  stones  & 
Pillars,  and  Crucifixes  have  now  the  honour,  and  the 
almes  due  to  Christs  living  members;  the  Table  of  Com 
munion  now  become  a  Table  of  separation  stands  like 
an  exalted  plat  forme  upon  the  brow  of  the  quire,  forti- 
ti'd  with  bulwark,  and  [22]  barricado,  to  keep  off  the 
profane  touch  of  the  Laicks,  whilst  the  obscene,  and  sur- 
feted  Priest  scruples  not  to  paw,  and  mammock  the  sac- 
ramentall  bread,  as  familiarly  as  his  Tavern  Bisket.  And 
thus  the  people  vilifi'd  and  rejected  by  them,  give  over 
the  earnest  study  of  vertue,  and  godlinesse  as  a  thing 
of  greater  purity  then  they  need,  and  the  search  of  di 
vine  knowledge  as  a  mystery  too  high  for  their  ca 
pacity's,  and  only  for  Churchmen  to  meddle  with,  which 
is  that  the  Prelates  desire,  that  when  they  have  brought 
us  back  to  Popish  blindnesse  we  might  commit  to  their 
dispose  the  whole  managing  of  our  salvation,  for  they 
think  it  was  never  faire  world  with  them  since  that 
time :  But  he  that  will  mould  a  modern  Bishop  into  a 
primitive,  must  yeeld  him  to  be  elected  by  the  popular 
voyce,  undiocest,  unrevenu'd,  unlorded,  and  leave  him 
nothing  but  brotherly  equality,  matchles  temperance,  fre 
quent  fasting,  incessant  prayer,  and  preaching,  continual 
watchings,  and  labours  in  his  Ministery,  which  what  a 
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rich  bootie  it  would  be,  what  a  plump  endowment  to  the 
many-benefice-gaping  mouth  of  a  Prelate,  what  a  relish 
it  would  give  to  his  canary-sucking,  and  swan-eating 
palat,  let  old  Bishop  Mountain  judge  for  me. 

How  little  therfore  those  ancient  times  make  for  mod- 
erne  Bishops  hath  bin  plainly  discours'd,  but  let  them 
make  for  them  as  much  as  they  will,  yet  why  we  ought 
not  stand  to  their  arbitrement  shall  now  appeare  by  a 
threefold  corruption  [23]  which  will  be  found  upon 
them.  i.  The  best  times  were  spreadingly  infected. 
2.  The  best  men  of  those  times  fouly  tainted.  3.  The 
best  writings  of  those  men  dangerously  adulterated. 
These  Positions  are  to  be  made  good  out  of  those  times 
witnessing  of  themselves.  First,  Ignatius  in  his  early 
dayes  testifies  to  the  Churches  of  Asia,  that  even  then 
Heresies  were  sprung  up,  and  rife  every  where,  as  Euse- 
bius  relates  in  his  3.  Book,  35,  chap,  after  the  Greek 
number.  And  Hegesippus  a  grave  Church  writer  of 
prime  Antiquity  affirms  in  the  same  Book  of  Euseb.  c. 
32.  that  -while  the  Apostles  were  on  earth  the  depravers 
of  doctrine  did  but  lurk,  but  they  once  gon,  with  open 
forehead  they  durst  preach  down  the  truth  with  falsities : 
yea  those  that  are  reckon'd  for  orthodox  began  to  make 
sad,  and  shamefull  rents  in  the  Church  about  the  trivial 
celebration  of  Feasts,  not  agreeing  when  to  keep  Easter 
day,  which  controversie  grew  so  hot,  that  Victor  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  Excommunicated  all  the  Churches  of 
Asia  for  no  other  cause,  and  was  worthily  therof  re- 
prov'd  by  Irenaeus.  For  can  any  sound  Theologer  think 
that  these  great  Fathers  understood  what  was  Gospel, 
or  what  was  Excommunication?  doubtlesse  that  which 
led  the  good  men  into  fraud  and  error  was,  that  they 
attended  more  to  the  neer  tradition  of  what  they  heard 
the  Apostles  somtimes  did,  then  to  what  they  had  left 
written,  not  considering  that  many  things  which  they 
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did,  were  by  the  Apostles  themselves  profest  to  be  done 
[24]  only  for  the  present,  and  of  meer  indulgence  to 
some  scrupulous  converts  of  the  Circumcision,  but  what 
they  writ  was  of  firm  decree  to  all  future  ages.  Look 
but  a  century  lower  in  the  I.  cap.  of  Eusebius  8.  Book. 
What  a  universal  tetter  of  impurity  had  invenom'd  every 
part,  order,  and  degree  of  the  Church,  to  omit  the  lay 
herd  which  will  be  little  regarded,  those  that  seem'd  to 
be  our  Pastors,  saith  he,  overturning  the  Law  of  Gods 
worship,  burnt  in  contentions  one  towards  another,  and 
increasing  in  hatred  and  bitternes,  outragiously  sought 
to  uphold  Lordship,  and  command  as  it  were  a  tyranny. 
Stay  but  a  little,  magnanimous  Bishops,  suppresse  your 
aspiring  thoughts,  for  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  Con 
st antine  to  reigne,  and  then  Tyrrany  her  selfe  shall  give 
up  all  her  cittadels  into  your  hands,  and  count  ye  thence 
forward  her  trustiest  agents.  Such  were  these  that  must 
be  call'd  the  ancientest,  and  most  virgin  times  between 
Christ  and  Constantine.  Nor  was  this  general  contagion 
in  their  actions,  and  not  in  their  writings :  who  is  ignor 
ant  of  the  foul  errors,  the  ridiculous  wresting  of  Scrip 
ture,  the  Heresies,  the  vanities  thick  sown  through  the 
volums  of  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens,  Origen,  Tertullian 
and  others  of  eldest  time?  Who  would  think  him  fit  to 
write  an  Apology  for  Christian  Faith  to  the  Roman 
Senat,  that  would  tell  them  how  of  the  Angels,  which 
he  must  needs  mean  those  in  Gen.  call'd  the  Sons  of  God, 
mixing  with  Women  were  begotten  the  Devills,  as  good 
Justin  Mar-  [25]  tyr  in  his  Apology  told  them.  But 
more  indignation  would  it  move  to  any  Christian  that 
shall  read  Tertullian  terming  S.  Paul  a  novice  and  raw 
in  grace,  for  reproving  S.  Peter  at  Antioch,  worthy  to  be 
blam'd  if  we  beleeve  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians:  per 
haps  from  this  hint  the  blasphemous  Jesuits  presum'd  in 
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Italy  to  give  their  judgement  of  .£.  Paul,  as  of  a  hot 
headed  person,  as  Sandys  in  his  Relations  tells  us. 

Now  besides  all  this,  who  knows  not  how  many  sur 
reptitious  works  are  ingraff'd  into  the  legitimate  writ 
ings  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  those  Books  that  passe  for 
authentick  who  knows  what  hath  bin  tamper'd  withall, 
what  hath  bin  raz'd  out,  what  hath  bin  inserted,  besides 
the  late  legerdemain  of  the  Papists,  that  which  Sulpitius 
writes  concerning  Origens  Books  gives  us  cause  vehe 
mently  to  suspect,  there  hath  bin  packing  of  old.  In  the 
third  chap,  of  his  I.  Dialogue,  we  may  read  what  wrang 
ling  the  Bishops  and  Monks  had  about  the  reading,  or 
not  reading  of  Origen,  some  objecting  that  he  was  cor 
rupted  by  Hereticks,  others  answering  that  all  such 
Books  had  bin  so  dealt  with.  How  then  shall  I  trust 
these  times  to  lead  me,  that  testifie  so  ill  of  leading 
themselvs,  certainly  of  their  defects  their  own  witnesse 
may  be  best  receiv'd,  but  of  the  rectitude,  and  sincerity 
of  their  life  and  doctrine  to  judge  rightly,  wee  must 
judge  by  that  which  was  to  be  their  rule. 

But  it  wil  be  objected  that  this  was  an  unsetl'd  state 
of  the  Church  wanting  the  temporall  Ma-  [26]  gistrate 
to  suppresse  the  licence  of  false  Brethren,  and  the  ex 
travagancy  of  still-new  opinions,  a  time  not  imitable  for 
Church  government,  where  the  temporall  and  spirituall 
power  did  not  close  in  one  beleife,  as  under  Constantine. 
I  am  not  of  opinion  to  thinke  the  Church  a  Vine  in  this 
respect,  because,  as  they  take  it,  she  cannot  subsist  with 
out  clasping  about  the  Elme  of  worldly  strength,  and 
felicity,  as  if  the  heavenly  City  could  not  support  it  selfe 
without  the  props  and  buttresses  of  secular  Authoritie. 
They  extoll  Constantine  because  he  extol'd  them;  as  our 
homebred  Monks  in  their  Histories  blanch  the  Kings 
their  Benefactors,  and  brand  those  that  went  about  to 
be  their  Correctors.  If  he  had  curb'd  the  growing  Pride, 
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Avarice,  and  Luxury  of  the  Clergie,  then  every  Page 
of  his  Story  should  have  swel'd  with  his  Faults,  and 
that  which  Zozimus  the  Heathen  writes  of  him  should 
have  come  in  to  boot:  wee  should  have  heard  then  in 
every  Declamation  how  hee  slew  his  Nephew  Commodus 
a  worthy  man,  his  noble  and  eldest  Son  Crispus,  his 
Wife  Fausta,  besides  numbers  of  his  Friends;  then  his 
cruell  exactions,  his  unsoundnesse  in  Religion,  favoring 
the  Arrians  that  had  been  condemn'd  in  a  Counsell,  of 
which  himself e  sate  as  it  were  President,  his  hard  meas 
ure  and  banishment  of  the  faithfull  and  invincible 
Athanasius,  his  living  unbaptiz'd  almost  to  his  dying 
day;  these  blurs  are  too  apparent  in  his  Life.  But  since 
hee  must  needs  bee  the  Load-starre  of  Reformation  as 
some  men  clat-  [27]  ter,  it  will  be  good  to  see  further 
his  knowledge  of  Religion  what  it  was,  and  by  that  we 
may  likewise  guesse  at  the  sincerity  of  his  Times  in  those 
that  were  not  Hereticall,  it  being  likely  that  hee  would 
converse  with  the  famousest  Prelates  (for  so  he  had 
made  them)  that  were  to  be  found  for  learning. 

Of  his  Arianisme  we  heard,  and  for  the  rest,  a  pretty 
scantling  of  his  Knowledge  may  be  taken  by  his  defer 
ring  to  be  baptiz'd  so  many  yeares,  a  thing  not  usuall, 
and  repugnant  to  the  Tenor  of  Scripture,  Philip  know 
ing  nothing  that  should  hinder  the  Eunuch  to  be  bap 
tiz'd  after  profession  of  his  beleife.  Next,  by  the  exces 
sive  devotion,  that  I  may  not  say  Superstition  both  of 
him  and  his  Mother  Helena,  to  find  out  the  Crosse  on 
which  Christ  suffered,  that  had  long  lien  under  the  rub 
bish  of  old  ruines,  (a  thing  which  the  Disciples  and  Kin 
dred  of  our  Saviour  might  with  more  ease  have  done, 
if  they  had  thought  it  a  pious  duty:)  some  of  the  nailes 
whereof  hee  put  into  his  Helmet,  to  beare  off  blowes  in 
battell,  others  he  fastened  among  the  studds  of  his  bridle, 
to  fulfill  (as  he  thought,  or  his  Court  Bishops  perswaded 
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him)  the  Prophesie  of  Zachariah;  And  it  shall  be  that 
that  which  is  in  the  bridle  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord. 
Part  of  the  Crosse,  in  which  he  thought  such  Vertue  to 
reside,  as  would  prove  a  kind  of  Palladium  to  save  the 
Citie  where  ever  it  remain'd,  he  caus'd  to  be  laid  up  in  » 
a  Pillar  of  Porphyrie  by  his  Statue.  How  hee  or  his 
Teachers  could  trifle  thus  with  halfe  an  eye  open  [28] 
upon  Saint  Pauls  Principles,  I  know  not  how  to  imagine. 

How  should  then  the  dim  Taper  of  this  Emperours 
age  that  had  such  need  of  snuffing,  extend  any  beame  i « 
to  our  Times  wherewith  wee  might  hope  to  be  better 
lighted,  then  by  those  Luminaries  that  God  hath  set  up 
to  shine  to  ns  far  neerer  hand.  And  what  Reformation 
he  wrought  for  his  owne  time  it  will  not  be  amisse  to 
consider,  hee  appointed  certaine  times  for  Fasts,  and  i  • 
Feasts,  built  stately  Churches,  gave  large  Immunities  to 
the  Clergie,  great  Riches  and  Promotions  to  Bishops, 
gave  and  minister'd  occasion  to  bring  in  a  Deluge  of 
Ceremonies,  thereby  either  to  draw  in  the  Heathen  by 
a  resemblance  of  their  rites,  or  to  set  a  glosse  upon  the  » » 
simplicity,  and  plainnesse  of  Christianity  which  to  the 
gorgeous  solemnities  of  Paganisme,  and  the  sense  of  the 
Worlds  Children  seem'd  but  a  homely  and  Yeomanly 
Religion,  for  the  beauty  of  inward  Sanctity  was  not 
within  their  prospect. 

So  that  in  this  manner  the  Prelates  both  then  and  ever 
since  comming  from  a  meane,  and  Plebeyan  Life  on  a 
sudden  to  be  Lords  of  stately  Palaces,  rich  furniture,  de 
licious  fare,  and  Princely  attendance,  thought  the  plaine 
and  homespun  verity  of  Christs  Gospell  unfit  any  longer  3  „ 
to  hold  their  Lordships  acquaintance,  unlesse  the  poore 
thred-bare  Matron  were  put  into  better  clothes;  her 
chast  and  modest  vaile  surrounded  with  celestiall  beames 
they  over-lai'd  with  wanton  tresses,  [29]  and  in  a  flar- 

13  A,  B,  and  C :  us. 
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ing  tire  bespecckl'd  her  with  all  the  gaudy  allurements 
of  a  Whore. 

Thus  flourish't  the  Church  with  Constantines  wealth, 
and  thereafter  were  the  effects  that  follow'd;  his  Son 
Constantius  prov'd  a  flat  Arian,  and  his  Nephew  lulian 
an  Apostate,  and  there  his  Race  ended;  the  Church  that 
before  by  insensible  degrees  welk't  and  impair'd,  now 
with  large  steps  went  downe  hill  decaying;  at  this  time 
Antichrist  began  first  to  put  forth  his  home,  and  that 
saying  was  common  that  former  times  had  woodden 
Chalices  and  golden  Preists;  but  they  golden  Chalices 
woodden  Preists.  Formerly  (saith  Sulpitius)  Martyr- 
dome  by  glorious  death  was  sought  more  greedily,  then 
now  Bishopricks  by  vile  Ambition  are  hunted  after 
(speaking  of  these  Times)  and  in  another  place;  they 
gape  after  possessions,  they  tend  Lands  and  Livings,  they 
coure  over  their  gold,  they  buy  and  sell :  and  if  there 
be  any  that  neither  possesse  nor  traffique,  that  which  is 
worse,  they  sit  still,  and  expect  guifts,  and  prostitute 
every  induement  of  grace,  every  holy  thing  to  sale.  And 
in  the  end  of  his  History  thus  he  concludes,  all  things 
went  to  wrack  by  the  faction,  wilfulnesse,  and  avarice 
of  the  Bishops,  and  by  this  means  Gods  people,  &  every 
good  man  was  had  in  scorn  and  derision;  which  S.  Mar 
tin  found  truly  to  be  said  by  his  friend  Sulpitius;  for 
being  held  in  admiration  of  all  men,  he  had  onely  the 
Bishops  his  enemies,  found  God  lesse  favorable  to  him 
after  he  was  Bishop  then  before,  &  [30]  for  his  last  16. 
yeares  would  come  at  no  Bishops  meeting.  Thus  you 
see  Sir  what  Constantines  doings  in  the  Church  brought 
forth,  either  in  his  own  or  in  his  Sons  Reigne. 

Now  lest  it  should  bee  thought  that  somthing  else 
might  ayle  this  Author  thus  to  hamper  the  Bishops  of 
those  dayes;  I  will  bring  you  the  opinion  of  three  the 
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famousest  men  for  wit  and  learning,  that  Italy  at  this 
day  glories  of,  whereby  it  may  be  concluded  for  a  re- 
ceiv'd  opinion  even  among  men  professing  the  Romish 
Faith,  that  Constantine  marr'd  all  in  the  Church.  Dante 
in  his  19.  Canto  of  Inferno  hath  thus,  as  I  will  render 
it  you  in  English  blank  Verse. 

Ah  Constantine,  of  how  much  ill  was  cause 
Not  thy  Conversion,  but  those  rich  demaines 
That  the  first  wealthy  Pope  receii/d  of  thee. 

So  in  his  20.  Canto  of  Paradise  hee  makes  the  like 
complaint,  and  Petrarch  seconds  him  in  the  same  mind 
in  his  1 08.  Sonnet  which  is  wip't  out  by  the  Inquisitor 
in  some  Editions;  speaking  of  the  Roman  Antichrist  as 
meerely  bred  up  by  Constantine. 

Founded  in  chast  and  humble  Povertie, 
'Gainst  them  that  rais'd  thee  dost  thou  lift  thy  horn, 
Impudent  whoore,  where  hast  thou  plac'd  thy  hope? 
In  thy  Adulterers,  or  thy  ill  got  wealth? 
Another  Constantine  comes  not  in  hast. 

[31]  Ariosto  of  Ferrara  after  both  these  in  time,  but 
equall  in  fame,  following  the  scope  of  his  Poem  in  a  dif 
ficult  knot  how  to  restore  Orlando  his  chief e  Hero  to  his 
lost  senses,  brings  Astolfo  the  English  Knight  up  into 
the  moone,  where  S.  John,  as  he  feignes,  met  him. 
Cant.  34. 

And  to  be  short,  at  last  his  guid  him  brings 
Into  a  goodly  valley,  where  he  sees 
A  mighty  masse  of  thingsstrangely  confus'd, 
Things  that  on  earth  were  lost,  or  were  abus'd. 
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And  amongst  these  so  abused  things  listen  what  hee 
met  withall,  under  the  Conduct  of  the  Evangelist. 

Then  past  hee  to  a  Howry  Mountaine  greene, 
Which  once  smelt  sweet,  now  stinks  as  odiously; 
This  was  that  gift  (if  you  the  truth  will  have} 
That  Constantine  to  good  Sylvestro  gave. 

And  this  was  a  truth  well  knowne  in  England  before 
this  Poet  was  borne,  as  our  Chaucer s  Plowman  shall 
tell  you  by  and  by  upon  another  occasion.  By  all  these 
circumstances  laid  together,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
disputed  what  good  this  Emperour  Constantine  wrought 
to  the  Church,  but  rather  whether  ever  any,  though  per 
haps  not  wittingly,  set  open  a  dore  to  more  mischief e  in 
Christendome.  There  is  just  cause  therefore  that  when 
the  Prelates  cry  out  Let  the  Church  be  re-  [32]  form'd 
according  to  Constantine,  it  should  sound  to  a  judicious 
eare  no  otherwise,  then  if  they  should  say  Make  us  rich, 
make  us  lofty,  make  us  lawlesse,  for  if  any  under  him 
were  not  so,  thanks  to  those  ancient  remains  of  integrity, 
which  were  not  yet  quite  worne  out,  and  not  to  his 
Government. 

Thus  finally  it  appears  that  those  purer  Times  were 
no  such  as  they  are  cry'd  up,  and  not  to  be  follow'd  with 
out  suspicion,  doubt  and  danger.  The  last  point  wherein 
the  Antiquary  is  to  bee  dealt  with  at  his  owne  weapon, 
is  to  make  it  manifest,  that  the  ancientest,  and  best  of 
the  Fathers  have  disclaim'd  all  sufficiency  in  themselves 
that  men  should  rely  on,  and  sent  all  commers  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  all  sufficient;  that  this  is  true,  will  not  be 
unduly  gather' d  by  shewing  what  esteeme  they  had  of 
Antiquity  themselves,  and  what  validity  they  thought  in 
it  to  prove  Doctrine,  or  Discipline.  I  must  of  necessitie 
begin  from  the  second  ranke  of  Fathers,  because  till  then 
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Antiquitie  conld  have  no  Plea.  Cyprian  in  his  63.  Epis 
tle.  If  any,  saith  he,  of  our  Auncestors  either  ignorantly 
or  out  of  simplicity  hath  not  observ'd  that  which  the 
Lord  taught  us  by  his  example  (speaking  of  the  Lords 
Supper)  his  simplicity  God  may  pardon  of  his  mercy, 
but  wee  cannot  be  excus'd  for  following  him,  being  in 
structed  by  the  Lord.  And  have  not  we  the  same  in 
structions,  and  will  not  this  holy  man  with  all  the  whole 
Consistorie  of  Saints  and  Martyrs  that  liv'd  of  old  [33] 
rise  up  and  stop  our  mouthes  in  judgement,  when  wee 
shall  goe  about  to  Father  our  Errors,  and  opinions  upon 
their  Authority?  in  the  73.  Epist.  hee  adds,  in  vaine  doe 
they  oppose  custome  to  us  if  they  be  overcome  by  rea 
son;  as  if  custome  were  greater  then  Truth,  or  that  in 
spirituall  things  that  were  not  to  be  follow'd,  which  is 
revel'd  for  the  better  by  the  holy  Ghost.  In  the  74.  nei 
ther  ought  Custome  to  hinder  that  Truth  should  not  pre- 
vaile,  for  Custome  without  Truth  is  but  agednesse  of 
Error. 

Next  Lactantius,  he  that  was  prefer'd  to  have  the 
bringing  up  of  Constantines  children  in  his  second  Booke 
of  Institutions,  Chap.  7.  &  8.  disputes  against  the  vaine 
trust  in  Antiquity,  as  being  the  cheifest  Argument  of 
the  Heathen  against  the  Christians,  they  doe  not  con 
sider,  saith  he,  what  Religion  is,  but  they  are  confident 
it  is  true,  because  the  Ancients  deliver'd  it,  they  count  it 
a  trespasse  to  examine  it.  And  in  the  eighth,  not  be 
cause  they  went  before  us  in  time,  therefore  in  wisedome, 
which  being  given  alike  to  all  Ages,  cannot  be  prepossest 
by  the  Ancients;  wherefore  seeing  that  to  seeke  the  Truth 
is  inbred  to  all,  they  bereave  themselves  of  wisedome  the 
gift  of  God  who  without  judgement  follow  the  Ancients, 
and  are  led  by  others  like  bruit  beasts.  St.  Austin  writes 
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to  Fortunatian  that  he  counts  it  law  full  in  the  bookes  of 
whomsoever  to  reject  that  which  hee  finds  otherwise 
then  true,  and  so  hee  would  have  others  deale  by  him. 
He  neither  ac-  [34]  counted,  as  it  seems,  those  Fathers 
that  went  before,  nor  himself e,  nor  others  of  his  rank, 
for  men  of  more  then  ordinary  spirit,  that  might  equally 
deceive,  and  be  deceiv'd.  and  oftimes,  setting  our  servile 
humors  aside,  yea  God  so  ordering,  we  may  find  Truth 
with  one  man,  as  soon  as  in  a  Counsell,  as  Cyprian  agrees 
71.  Epist.  Many  things,  saith  he,  are  better  reveal' d  to 
single  persons.  At  Nicaea  in  the  first,  and  best  reputed 
Counsell  of  all  the  world,  there  had  gon  out  a  Canon  to 
divorce  married  Priests,  had  not  one  old  man  Paphnutius 
stood  up,  and  reason'd  against  it. 

Now  remains  it  to  shew  clearly  that  the  Fathers  re- 
ferre  all  decision  of  controversie  to  the  Scriptures,  as 
all-sufficient  to  direct,  to  resolve,  and  to  determine. 
Ignatius  taking  his  last  leave  of  the  Asian  Churches,  as 
he  went  to  martyrdome  exhorted  them  to  adhere  close 
to  the  written  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  necessarily  writ 
ten  for  posterity :  so  farre  was  he  from  unwritten  tradi 
tions,  as  may  be  read  in  the  36.  c.  of  Eusebius  3.  b.  In 
the  74.  Epist.  Of  Cyprian  against  Stefan  Bish.  of  Rome 
imposing  upon  him  a  tradition,  whence,  quoth  he,  is  this 
tradition?  is  it  fetcht  from  the  authority  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospel,  or  of  the  Apostles  in  their  Epistles :  for  God  tes 
tifies  that  thosi  things  are  to  be  done  which  are  written : 
and  then  thus ;  what  obstinacie,  what  presumption  is  this 
to  preferre  humane  Tradition  before  divine  ordinance? 
And  in  the  same  Epist.  //  we  shall  return  to  the  head, 
and  beginning  of  divine  tradition  (which  we  all  know 
he  means  the  [35]  Bible)  humane  error  ceases,  and  the 
reason  of  heavenly  misteries  unfolded,  whatsoever  was 
obscure,  becomes  cleare.  And  in  the  14.  Distinct,  of  the 
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same  Epist.  directly  against  our  modern  fantasies  of  a 
still  visible  Chnrch,  he  teaches,  tliat  succession  of  truth 
may  fail,  to  renew  which  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
fonntaines,  using  this  excellent  similitude,  if  a  Channel, 
or  Conduit  pipe  which  brought  in  water  plentifully  be 
fore,  suddenly  fail,  doe  we  not  goe  to  the  fountaine  to 
know  the  cause,  whether  the  Spring  affords  no  more,  or 
whether  the  vein  be  stopt,  or  turn'd  aside  in  the  mid- 
course:  thus  ought  we  to  doe,  keeping  Gods  precepts, 
that  if  in  ought  the  truth  shall  be  chang'd,  we  may  re- 
paire  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  Apostles,  that  thence  may 
arise  the  reason  of  our  doings,  from  whence  our  order, 
and  beginning  arose.  In  the  75.  he  inveighs  bitterly 
against  Pope  Stefanus,  for  that  he  could  boast  his  Suc 
cession  from  Peter,  and  yet  foist  in  Traditions  that  were 
not  Apostolicall.  And  in  his  Book  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  he  compares  those  that  neglecting  Gods  Word, 
follow  the  doctrines  of  men,  to  Coreh,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram.  The  very  first  page  of  Athanasius  against  the 
Gentiles,  averres  the  Scriptures  to  be  sufficient  of  them 
selves  for  the  declaration  of  Truth;  and  that  if  his  friend 
Macarius  read  other  Religious  writers,  it  was  but 
<J>iA.oKaAws  come  un  virtuoso,  (as  the  Italians  say,) 
as  a  lover  of  elegance:  and  in  his  2d  Tome  the  39.  pag, 
after  he  hath  rekon'd  up  the  Canonicall  Books,  In  these 
only,  saith  he,  is  the  doctrine  of  godlinesse  taught,  let 
no  man  adde  to  these,  [36]  or  take  from  these;  and  in 
his  Synopsis,  having  again  set  down  all  the  Writers  of 
the  old  &  new  Testament,  these,  saith  he,  be  the  anchors, 
and  props  of  our  Faith:  besides  these,  millions  of  other 
Books  have  bin  written  by  great  and  wise  men  according 
to  rule,  and  agreement  with  these,  of  which  I  will  not 
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now  speak,  as  being  of  infinite  number,  and  meer  de- 
pendance  on  the  canonical  Books.  Basil  in  his  2d  Tome 
writing  of  true  Faith,  tells  his  auditors  he  is  bound  to 
teach  them  that  which  he  hath  learn't  out  of  the  Bible: 
and  in  the  same  Treatise,  he  saith,  That  seeing  the  Com 
mandments  of  the  Lord,  are  faithfull,  and  sure  for  ever; 
it  is  a  plain  falling  from  the  Faith,  and  a  high  pride\ 
either  to  make  void  any  thing  therin,  or  to  introduce  any 
thing  not  there  to  be  found :  and  he  gives  the  reason,  for 
Christ  saith,  My  Sheep  heare  my  voyce,  they  will  not 
follow  another,  but  fly  from  him,  because  they  know  not 
his  voyce.  But  not  to  be  endlesse  in  quotations,  it  may 
chance  to  be  objected,  that  there  be  many  opinions  in  the 
Fathers  which  have  no  ground  in  Scripture ;  so  much  the 
lesse,  may  I  say,  should  we  follow  them,  for  their  own 
words  shall  condemn  them,  and  acquit  us,  that  lean  not 
on  them;  otherwise  these  their  words  shall  acquit  them, 
and  condemn  us.  But  it  will  be  reply'd,  the  Scriptures 
are  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  therfore  require  the 
explanation  of  the  Fathers,  'tis  true  there  be  some  Books, 
and  especially  some  places  in  those  Books  that  remain 
clouded;  yet  ever  that  which  is  most  necessary  to  be 
known  is  most  [37]  easie;  and  that  which  is  most  diffi 
cult,  so  farre  expounds  it  selfe  ever,  as  to  tell  us  how 
little  it  imports  our  saving  knozvledge.  Hence  to  inferre 
a  generall  obscurity  over  all  the  text,  is  a  meer  sugges 
tion  of  the  Devil  to  disswade  men  from  reading  it,  and 
casts  an  aspersion  of  dishonour  both  upon  the  mercy, 
truth,  and  wisdome  of  God :  We  count  it  no  gentlenesse, 
or  fair  dealing  in  a  man  of  Power  amongst  us,  to  re 
quire  strict,  and  punctual  obedience,  and  yet  give  out  all 
his  commands  ambiguous  and  obscure,  we  should  think 
he  had  a  plot  upon  us,  certainly  such  commands  were 
no  commands,  but  snares.  The  very  essence  of  Truth 
is  plainnesse,  and  brightnes;  the  darknes  and  crooked- 
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csse  is  our  own.  The  wisdome  of  God  created  under 
standing,  fit  and  proportionable  to  Truth  the  object,  and 
end  of  it,  as  the  eye  to  the  thing  visible.  If  our  under 
standing  have  a  film  of  ignorance  over  it,  or  be  blear 
with  gazing  on  other  false  glisterings,  what  is  that  to 
Truth?  If  we  will  but  purge  with  sovrain  eyesalve  that 
intellectual  ray  which  God  hath  planted  in  us,  then  we 
would  beleeve  the  Scriptures  protesting  their  own  plain- 
nes,  and  perspicuity,  calling  to  them  to  be  instructed,  not 
only  the  wise,  and  learned,  but  the  simple,  the  poor,  the 
babes,  foretelling  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  Gods 
Spirit  upon  every  age,  and  sexe,  attributing  to  all  men, 
and  requiring  from  them  the  ability  of  searching,  trying, 
examining  all  things,  and  by  the  Spirit  discerning  that 
which  is  good;  and  as  the  Scriptures  [38]  themselvs  pro 
nounce  their  own  plainnes,  so  doe  the  Fathers  testifie  of 
them. 

I  will  not  run  into  a  paroxysm  of  citations  again  in 
this  point,  only  instance  Athanasius  in  his  fore-men- 
tion'd  first  page ;  the  knowledge  of  Truth,  saith  he,  wants 
no  humane  lore,  as  being  evident  in  it  selfe,  and  by  the 
preaching  of  Christ  now  opens  brighter  then  the  Sun. 
If  these  Doctors  who  had  scarse  half  the  light  that  we 
enjoy,  who  all  except  2  or  3  were  ignorant  of  the  He 
brew  tongue,  and  many  of  the  Greek,  blundring  upon 
the  dangerous,  and  suspectfull  translations  of  the  Apostat 
Aquila,  the  Heretical  Theodotion;  the  Judaiz'd  Sym- 
tnachus;  the  erroneous  Origen;  if  these  could  yet  find 
the  Bible  so  easie,  why  should  we  doubt,  that  have  all 
the  helps  of  Learning,  and  faithfull  industry  that  man 
in  this  life  can  look  for,  and  the  assistance  of  God  as 
neer  now  to  us  as  ever.  But  let  the  Scriptures  be  hard; 
are  they  more  hard,  more  crabbed,  more  abstruse  then 
the  Fathers  ?  He  that  cannot  understand  the  sober,  plain, 
and  unaffected  stile  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be  ten  times 
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more  puzzl'd  with  the  knotty  Africanisms,  the  pamper'd 
metafors;  the  intricat,  and  involv'd  sentences  of  the  Fa 
thers;  besides  the  fantastick,  and  declamatory  flashes; 
the  crosse- jingling  periods  which  cannot  but  disturb,  and 
come  thwart  a  setl'd  devotion  worse  then  the  din  of  bells, 
and  rattles. 

Now  Sir,  for  the  love  of  holy  Reformation,  what  can 
be  said  more  against  these  importunat  clients  of  An 
tiquity,  then  she  her  selfe  their  pa-  [39]  tronesse  hath 
said.  Whether  think  ye  would  she  approve  still  to  dote 
upon  immeasurable,  innumerable,  and  therfore  unneces 
sary,  and  unmercifull  volumes,  choosing  rather  to  erre 
with  the  specious  name  of  the  Fathers,  or  to  take  a  sound 
Truth  at  the  hand  of  a  plain  upright  man  that  all  his 
dayes  hath  bin  diligently  reading  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  therto  imploring  Gods  grace,  while  the  admirers  of 
Antiquity  have  bin  beating  their  brains  about  their  Am- 
bones,  their  Diptychs,  and  Meniaia's?  Now,  he  that  can 
not  tell  of  Stations,  and  Indictions;  nor  has  wasted  his 
pretious  howrs  in  the  endles  conferring  of  Councels  and 
Conclaves  that  demolish  one  another,  although  I  know 
many  of  those  that  pretend  to  be  great  Rabbies  in  these 
studies  have  scarce  saluted  them  from  the  strings,  and 
the  titlepage,  or  to  give  'em  more,  have  bin  but  the  Fer 
rets  and  Moushunts  of  an  Index:  yet  what  Pastor,  or 
Minister  how  learned,  religious,  or  discreet  soever  does 
not  now  bring  both  his  cheeks  full  blown  with  Oecumeni 
cal,  and  Synodical,  shall  be  counted  a  lank,  shallow,  un- 
sufficient  man,  yea  a  dunce,  and  not  worthy  to  speak  , 
about  Reformation  of  Church  Discipline.  But  I  trust  V 
they  for  whom  God  hath  reserv'd  the  honour  of  Reform 
ing  this  Church  will  easily  perceive  their  adversaries 
drift  in  thus  calling  for  Antiquity,  they  feare  the  plain 
field  of  the  Scriptures;  the  chase  is  too  hot;  they  seek 
the  dark,  the  bushie,  the  tangled  Forrest,  they  would  im- 
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bosk:  they  feel  themselvs  strook  in  the  [40]  transparent 
streams  of  divine  Truth,  they  would  plunge,  and  tumble, 
and  thinke  to  ly  hid  in  the  foul  weeds,  and  muddy  waters, 
where  no  plummet  can  reach  the  bottome.  But  let  them 
beat  themselvs  like  Whales,  and  spend  their  oyl  till  they 
be  dradg'd  ashoar:  though  wherfore  should  the  Minis 
ters  give  them  so  much  line  for  shifts,  and  delays? 
Wherfore  should  they  not  urge  only  the  Gospel,  and  hold 
it  ever  in  their  faces  like  a  mirror  of  Diamond,  till  it 
dazle,  and  pierce  their  misty  ey  balls  ?  maintaining  it  the 
honour  of  its  absolute  sufficiency,  and  supremacy  invio 
lable:  For  if  the  Scripture  be  for  Reformation,  and 
Antiquity  to  boot,  'tis  but  an  advantage  to  the  dozen, 
'tis  no  winning  cast:  and  though  Antiquity  be  against 
it,  while  the  Scriptures  be  for  it,  the  Cause  is  as  good  as 
ought  to  be  wisht,  Antiquity  it  selfe  sitting  Judge. 

But  to  draw  to  an  end;  the  second  sort  of  those  that 
may  be  justly  number 'd  among  the  hinderers  of  Reforma 
tion,  are  Libertines,  these  suggest  that  the  Discipline 
sought  would  be  intolerable :  for  one  Bishop  now  in  a 
Dioces  we  should  then  have  a  Pope  in  every  Parish.  It 
will  not  be  requisit  to  Answer  these  men,  but  only  to  dis 
cover  them,  for  reason  they  have  none,  but  lust,  and 
licentiousnes,  and  therfore  answer  can  have  none.  It  is 
not  any  Discipline  that  they  could  live  under,  it  is  the 
corruption,  and  remisnes  of  Discipline  that  they  seek. 
Episcopacy  duly  executed,  yea  the  Turkish,  and  Jewish 
rigor  against  whor-  [41]  ing,  and  drinking;  the  dear, 
and  tender  Discipline  of  a  Father;  the  sociable,  and  lov 
ing  reproof  of  a  Brother;  the  bosome  admonition  of  a 
Friend  is  a  Presbytery,  and  a  Consistory  to  them.  'Tis 
only  the  merry  Frier  in  Chaucer  can  disple  them. 

Full  sweetly  heard  he  confession 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution, 
He  was  an  easie  man  to  give  pennance. 
(9) 
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And  so  I  leave  them:  and  referre  the  political  discourse 
of  Episcopacy  to  a  Second  Book. 


OF 
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[42] 

Lib.  2. 
OF 

REFORMATION,  &c. 

The  Second  Book. 

Sir, 

IT  is  a  work  good,  and  prudent  to  be  able  to  guide 
one  man;  of  larger  extended  vertue  to  order  wel  one 
house ;  but  to  govern  a  Nation  piously,  and  justly,  which 
only  is  to  say  happily,  is  for  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  size, 
and  divinest  mettle.  And  certainly  of  no  lesse  a  mind, 
nor  of  lesse  excellence  in  another  way,  were  they  who  by 
writing  layd  the  solid,  and  true  foundations  of  this  Sci 
ence,  which  being  of  greatest  importance  to  the  life  of 
man,  yet  there  is  no  art  that  hath  bin  more  canker'd  in 
her  principles,  more  soyl'd,  and  slubber'd  with  aphorism- 
ing  pedantry  then  the  art  of  policie ;  and  that  most,  where 
a  man  would  thinke  should  least  be,  in  Christian  Com 
mon-wealths.  They  teach  not  that  to  govern  well  is  to 
train  up  a  Nation  in  true  wisdom  and  vertue,  and  that 
[43]  which  springs  from  thence  magnanimity,  (take 
heed  of  that)  and  that  which  is  our  beginning,  regenera 
tion,  and  happiest  end,  likenes  to  God,  which  in  one  word 
we  call  godlines,  &  that  this  is  the  true  florishing  of  a 
Land,  other  things  follow  as  the  shadow  does  the  sub 
stance:  to  teach  thus  were  meer  pulpitry  to  them.  This 
is  the  masterpiece  of  a  modern  politician,  how  to  qualifie, 
and  mould  the  sufferance  and  subjection  of  the  people 
to  the  length  of  that  foot  that  is  to  tread  on  their  necks, 
how  rapine  may  serve  it  selfe  with  the  fair,  and  honour- 
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able  pretences  of  publick  good,  how  the  puny  Law  may 
be  brought  under  the  wardship,  and  controul  of  lust,  and 
will;  in  which  attempt  if  they  fall  short,  then  must  a  su 
perficial  colour  of  reputation  by  all  means  direct  or  in 
direct  be  gotten  to  wash  over  the  unsightly  bruse  of 
honor.  To  make  men  governable  in  this  manner  their 
precepts  mainly  tend  to  break  a  nationall  spirit,  and 
courage  by  count'nancing  open  riot,  luxury,  and  ignor 
ance,  till  having  thus  disfigur'd  and  made  men  beneath 
men,  as  Juno  in  the  Fable  of  16,  they  deliver  up  the  poor 
transformed  heifer  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  stung 
and  vext  with  the  breese,  and  goad  of  oppression  under 
the  custody  of  some  Argus  with  a  hundred  eyes  of  jea- 
lousie.  To  be  plainer  Sir,  how  to  soder,  how  to  stop  a 
leak,  how  to  keep  up  the  rioting  carcas  of  a  crazie,  and 
diseased  Monarchy,  or  State  betwixt  wind,  and  water, 
swimming  still  upon  her  own  dead  lees,  that  now  is  [44] 
the  deepe  designe  of  a  politician.  Alas  Sir!  a  Com- 
mon-welth  ought  to  be  but  as  one  huge  Christian  person 
age,  one  mighty  growth,  and  stature  of  an  honest  man, 
as  big,  and  compact  in  vertue  as  in  body;  for  looke  what 
the  grounds,  and  causes  are  of  single  happines  to  one 
man,  the  same  yee  shall  find  them  to  a  whole  state,  as 
Aristotle  both  in  his  ethicks,  and  politiks,  from  the  prin 
ciples  of  reason  layes  down  by  consequence  therfore, 
that  which  is  good,  and  agreeable  to  monarchy,  will  ap- 
peare  soonest  to  be  so,  by  being  good,  and  agreeable  to 
the  true  wel-fare  of  every  Christian,  and  that  which  can 
be  justly  prov'd  hurtfnll,  and  offensive  to  every  true 
Christian,  wilbe  evinc't  to  be  alike  hurtful  to  monarchy : 
for  God  forbid,  that  we  should  separate  and  distinguish 
the  end,  and  good  of  a  monarch,  from  the  end  and  good 
of  the  monarchy,  or  of  that,  from  Christianity.  How 
then  this  third,  and  last  sort  that  hinder  reformation,  will 
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justify  that  it  stands  not  with  reason  of  state,  I  much 
muse?  For  certain  I  am  the  Bible  is  shut  against  them, 
as  certaine  that  neither  Plato,  nor  Aristotle  is  for  their 
turnes,  What  they  can  bring  us  now  from  the  Schools 
of  Loyola  with  his  Jesuites,  or  their  Malvezzi  that  can 
cut  Tacitus  into  slivers  and  steaks,  we  shall  presently 
hear.  They  alledge  i.  That  the  Church  government 
must  be  conformable  to  the  civill  politic,  next,  that  no 
forme  of  Church  government  is  agreeable  to  monarchy, 
but  that  of  Bishops.  Must  Church  government  that  is 
[45]  appointed  in  the  Gospel,  and  has  chief  respect  to  the 
soul,  be  conformable,  and  pliant  to  civil,  that  is  arbi 
trary,  and  chiefly  conversant  about  the  visible  and  ex 
ternal  part  of  man?  this  is  the  very  maxim  that 
moulded  the  Calvs  of  Bethel  and  of  Dan,  this  was  the 
quintessence  of  Jeroboams  policy,  he  made  Religion  con 
form  to  his  politick  interests,  &  this  was  the  sin  that 
watcht  over  the  Israelites  till  their  final  captivity  If  this 
State  principle  come  from  the  Prelates,  as  they  affect 
to  be  counted  statists,  let  them  look  back  to  Elutherius 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  see  what  he  thought  of  the  policy 
of  England;  being  requir'd  by  Lucius  the  first  Christian 
King  of  this  Hand  to  give  his  counsel  for  the  founding 
of  Religious  Laws,  little  thought  he  of  this  sage  caution, 
but  bids  him  betake  himself e  to  the  old,  and  new  Testa 
ment,  and  receive  direction  from  them  how  to  administer 
both  Church,  and  Common-wealth;  that  he  was  Gods 
Vicar,  and  therfore  to  rule  by  Gods  Laws,  that  the  Edicts 
of  Caesar  we  may  at  all  times  disallow,  but  the  Statutes 
of  God  for  no  reason  we  may  reject.  Now  certaine  if 
Church-government  be  taught  in  the  Gospel,  as  the  Bish 
ops  dare  not  deny,  we  may  well  conclude  of  what  late 
standing  this  Position  is,  newly  calculated  for  the  alti 
tude  of  Bishop  elevation,  and  lettice  for  their  lips.  But 
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by  what  example  can  they  shew  that  the  form  of  Church 
Discipline  must  be  minted,  and  modell'd  out  to  secular 
pretences  ?  The  ancient  Republick  of  the  Jews  is  evident 
to  [46]  have  run  through  all  the  changes  of  civil  estate, 
if  we  survey  the  Story  from  the  giving  of  the  Law  to 
the  Herods,  yet  did  one  manner  of  Priestly  government 
serve  without  inconvenience  to  all  these  temporal  muta 
tions  :  it  serv'd  the  mild  Aristocracy  of  elective  Dukes, 
and  heads  of  Tribes  joyn'd  with  them;  the  dictatorship 
of  the  Judges,  the  easie,  or  hard-handed  Monarchy's,  the 
domestick,  or  forrain  tyrannies,  Lastly  the  Roman  Senat 
from  without,  the  Jewish  Senat  at  home  with  the  Gali 
lean  Tetrarch,  yet  the  Levites  had  some  right  to  deal  in 
civil  affairs;  but  seeing  the  Euangelical  precept  forbids 
Churchmen  to  intermeddle  with  wordly  imployments, 
what  interweavings,  or  interworkings  can  knit  the  Min 
ister,  and  the  Magistrate  in  their  several  functions  to  the 
regard  of  any  precise  correspondency?  Seeing  that  the 
Churchmans  office  is  only  to  teach  men  the  Christian 
Faith,  to  exhort  all,  to  incourage  the  good,  to  admonish 
the  bad,  privately  the  lesse  offender,  publickly  the  scan 
dalous  and  stubborn;  to  censure,  and  separate  from  the 
commuuion  of  Christs  flock,  the  contagious,  and  incor 
rigible,  to  receive  with  joy,  and  fatherly  compassion  the 
penitent,  all  this  must  be  don,  and  more  then  this  is  be 
yond  any  Church  autority.  What  is  all  this  either  here, 
or  there  to  the  temporal  regiment  of  Wealpublick, 
whether  it  be  Popular,  Princely,  or  Monarchial  ?  Where 
doth  it  intrench  upon  the  temporal  governor,  where  does 
it  come  in  his  walk?  where  does  it  [47]  make  inrode 
upon  his  jurisdiction?  Indeed  if  the  Ministers  part  be 
rightly  discharg'd,  it  renders  him  the  people  more  con- 
scionable,  quiet,  and  easie  to  be  govern'd,  if  otherwise  his 
life  and  doctrine  will  declare  him.  If  therfore  the  Con- 
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stitution  of  the  Church  be  already  set  down  by  divine 
prescript,  as  all  sides  confesse,  then  can  she  not  be  a 
handmaid  to  wait  on  civil  commodities,  and  respects :  and 
if  the  nature  and  limits  of  Church  Discipline  be  such,  as 
are  either  helpfull  to  all  political  estates  indifferently, 
or  have  no  particular  relation  to  any,  then  is  there  no 
necessity,  nor  indeed  possibility  of  linking  the  one  with 
the  other  in  a  speciall  conformation. 

Now  for  their  second  conclusion,  That  no  form  of 
Church  government  is  agreeable  to  Monarchy,  but  that 
of  Bishops,  althongh  it  fall  to  pieces  of  it  selfe  by  that 
which  hath  bin  sayd:  yet  to  give  them  play  front,  and 
reare,  it  shall  be  my  task  to  prove  that  Episcopacy  with 
that  Autority  which  it  challenges  in  England  is  not  only 
not  agreeable,  but  tending  to  the  destruction  of  Mon- 
archy.  While  the  Primitive  Pastors  of  the  Church  of 
God  labour'd  faithfully  in  their  Ministery,  tending  only 
their  Sheep,  and  not  seeking,  but  avoiding  all  worldly 
matters  as  clogs,  and  indeed  derogations,  and  debase 
ments  to  their  high  calling,  little  needed  the  Princes, 
and  potentates  of  the  earth,  which  way  soever  the  Gospel 
was  spread,  to  study  ways  how  to  make  a  coherence  be 
tween  the  Churches  politic,  and  theirs:  therfore  when 
[48]  Pilate  heard  once  our  Saviour  Christ  professing 
that  his  Kingdome  was  not  of  this  world,  he  thought  the 
man  could  not  stand  much  in  Caesars  light,  nor  much 
indammage  the  Roman  Empire:  for  if  the  life  of  Christ 
be  hid  to  this  world,  much  more  is  his  Scepter  unopera- 
tive,  but  in  spirituall  things.  And  thus  liv'd,  for  2  or  3 
ages,  the  Successors  of  the  Apostles.  But  when  through 
Constantines  lavish  Superstition  they  forsook  their  first 
love,  and  set  themselvs  up  two  Gods  instead.  Mammon 
and  their  Belly,  then  taking  advantage  of  the  spiritual 
power  which  they  had  on  mens  consciences,  they  began 
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to  cast  a  longing  eye  to  get  the  body  also,  and  bodily 
things  into  their  command,  upon  which  their  carnal  de 
sires,  the  Spirit  dayly  quenching  and  dying  in  them,  they 
knew  no  way  to  keep  themselves  up  from  falling  to 
nothing,  but  by  bolstering,  and  supporting  their  inward 
rottenes  by  a  carnal,  and  outward  strength.  For  awhile 
they  rather  privily  sought  opportunity,  then  hastily  dis- 
clos'd  their  project,  but  when  Constantine  was  dead,  and 
3  or  4  Emperors  more,  their  drift  became  notorious,  and 
offensive  to  the  whole  world:  for  while  Theodosius  the 
younger  reign'd,  thus  writes  Socrates  the  Historian  in 
his  Jth  Book,  II.  chap,  now  began  an  ill  name  to  stick 
upon  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  and  Alexandria,  who  beyond 
their  Priestly  bounds  now  long  agoe  had  stept  into  prin 
cipality,  and  this  was  scarse  80.  years  since  their  raising 
from  the  meanest  worldly  condition.  Of  courtesie  now 
let  any  man  tell  [49]  me,  if  they  draw  to  themselves  a 
temporall  strength  and  power  out  of  Caesars  Dominion, 
is  not  Caesars  Empire  thereby  diminisht?  but  this  was  a  }/ 
stolne  bit,  hitherto  hee  was  but  a  Caterpiller  secretly 
gnawing  at  Monarchy,  the  next  time  you  shall  see  him  a 
Woolfe,  a  Lyon,  lifting  his  paw  against  his  raiser,  as 
Petrarch  exprest  it,  and  finally  an  open  enemy,  and  sub-  / 
verter  of  the  Greeke  Empire.  Philip picus  and  Leo,  with 
divers  other  Emperours  after  them,  not  without  the  ad 
vice  of  their  Patriarchs,  and  at  length  of  a  whole  East- 
erne  Counsell  of  3.  hundred  thirty  eight  Bishops,  threw 
the  Images  out  of  Churches  as  being  decreed  idolatrous. 
Upon  this  goodly  occasion  the  Bishop  of  Rome  not 
only  seizes  the  City,  and  all  the  Territory  about  into  his 
owne  hands,  and  makes  himself e  Lord  thereof,  which 
till  then  was  govern'd  by  a  Greeke  Magistrate,  but  ab 
solves  all  Italy  of  their  Tribute,  and  obedience  due  to  the 
Emperour,  because  hee  obey'd  Gods  Commandement  in 
abolishing  Idolatry. 
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Mark  Sir  here  how  the  Pope  came  by  S.  Peters  Patry- 
mony,  as  he  feigns  it,  not  the  donation  of  Constantine, 
but  idolatry  and  rebellion  got  it  him.  Yee  need  but  read 
Sigonius  one  of  his  owne  Sect  to  know  the  Story  at  large. 
And  now  to  shroud  himself  against  a  storme  from  the 
Greek  Continent,  and  provide  a  Champion  to  beare  him 
out  in  these  practises,  hee  takes  upon  him  by  Papall  sen 
tence  to  unthrone  Chilpericus  the  right  full  K.  of  France, 
and  gives  the  Kingdome  to  Pepin  for  no  [50]  other  cause 
but  that  hee  seem'd  to  him  the  more  active  man.  If  he 
were  a  freind  herein  to  Monarchy  I  know  not,  but  to  the 
Monarch  I  need  not  aske  what  he  was. 

Having  thus  made  Pepin  his  fast  freind,  he  cals  him 
into  Italy  against  Aistulphus  the  Lombard,  that  warr'd 
upon  him  for  his  late  Usurpation  of  Rome  as  belonging 
to  Ravenna  which  he  had  newly  won.  Pepin,  not  un- 
obedient  to  the  Popes  call,  passing  into  Italy,  frees  him 
out  of  danger,  and  wins  for  him  the  whole  exarchat  of 
Ravenna,  which  though  it  had  beene  almost  immediately 
before,  the  hereditary  possession  of  that  Monarchy  which 
was  his  cheife  Patron,  and  Benefactor,  yet  he  takes,  and 
keepes  it  to  himself  e  as  law  full  prize,  and  given  to  St. 
Peter.  What  a  dangerous  fallacie  is  this,  when  a  spirit- 
uall  man  may  snatch  to  himselfe  any  temporall  Dignity, 
or  Dominion  under  pretence  of  receiving  it  for  the 
Churches  use;  thus  he  claimes  Naples,  Sicily,  England, 
and  what  not?  To  bee  short,  under  shew  of  his  zeale 
against  the  errors  of  the  Greeke  Church,  hee  never  ceast 
baiting,  and  goring  the  Successors  of  his  best  Lord  Con 
stantine  what  by  his  barking  curses,  and  Excommunica 
tions,  what  by  his  hindering  the  Westerne  Princes  from 
ayding  them  against  the  Sarazens,  and  Turkes,  unlesse 
when  they  humor'd  him ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  affirm'd, 
he  was  the  subversion,  and  fall  of  that  Monarchy,  which 
was  the  hoisting  of  him;  this,  besides  Petrarch,  whom 
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I  have  cited,  our  Chaucer  also  hath  [51]  observ'd,  and 
gives  from  hence  a  caution  to  England  to  beware  of  her 
Bishops  in  time,  for  that  their  ends,  and  aymes  are  no 
more  freindly  to  Monarchy  then  the  Popes. 

Thus  hee  brings  in  the  Plow-man  speaking,  2.  Part. 
Stanz.  28. 

The  Emperour  Yafe  the  Pope  sometime 

So  high  Lordship  him  abovt 

That  at  last  the  silly  Kime} 

The  proud  Pope  put  him  out, 

So  of  this  Realme  is  no  doubt, 

But  Lords  beware,  and  them  defend, 

For  now  these  folks  be  wonders  stout 

The  King  and  Lords  now  this  amend 

And  in  the  next  Stanza  which  begins  the  third  part 
of  the  tale  he  argues  that  they  ought  not  to  bee  Lords. 

Moses  Law  f  orb  ode  it  tho 

That  Preists  should  no  Lordships  welde 

Christs  Gospell  biddeth  also, 

That  they  should  no  Lordships  held 

Ne  Christs  Apostles  were  never  so  bold 

No  such  Lordships  to  hem  embrace 

But  smeren  her  Sheep,  and  keep  her  Fold. 

And  so  forward.  Whether  the  Bishops  of  England 
have  deserv'd  thus  to  bee  fear'd  by  men  so  wise  as  our 
Chaucer  is  esteem'd,  and  how  agree-  [52]  able  to  our 
Monarchy,  and  Monarchs  their  demeanour  ha's  been,  he 
that  is  but  meanly  read  in  our  Chronicles  needs  not  be 
instructed.  Have  they  not  been  as  the  Canaanites,  and 
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Philistims  to  this  Kingdom?  what  Treasons,  what  re 
volts  to  the  Pope,  what  Rebellions,  and  those  the  basest, 
and  most  pretenselesse  have  they  not  been  chief e  in? 
What  could  Monarchy  think  when  Becket  durst  chal 
lenge  the  custody  of  Rotchester  Castle,  and  the  Tower  of 
London,  as  appertaining  to  his  Signory?  To  omit  his 
other  insolencies  and  affronts  to  Regall  Majestic,  till  the 
Lashes  inflicted  on  the  anointed  body  of  the  King  washt 
off  the  holy  Unction  with  his  blood  drawn  by  the  pol 
luted  hands  of  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  Monks, 

What  good  upholders  of  Royalty  were  the  Bishops, 
when  by  their  rebellious  opposition  against  King  John, 
Normandy  was  lost,  he  himself  e  depos'd,  and  this  King 
dom  made  over  to  the  Pope?  When  the  Bishop  of  Win 
chester  durst  tell  the  Nobles,  the  Pillars  of  the  Realme, 
that  there  were  no  Peeres  in  England,  as  in  France,  but 
that  the  King  might  doe  what  hee  pleas'd.  What  could 
Tyranny  say  more?  it  would  bee  petty  now  if  I  should 
insist  upon  the  rendring  up  of  Tournay  by  Woolseyes 
Treason,  the  Excommunications,  Cursings,  and  Inter 
dicts  upon  the  whole  Land.  For  haply  I  shall  be  cut  off 
short  by  a  reply,  that  these  were  the  faults  of  the  men, 
and  their  Popish  errors,  not  of  Episcopacie,  that  hath 
now  renounc't  the  Pope,  and  is  a  Protestant.  Yes  sure; 
as  wise  [53]  and  famous  men  have  suspected,  and  fear'd 
the  Protestant  Episcopacie  in  England,  as  those  that  have 
fear'd  the  Papall. 

You  know  Sir  what  was  the  judgement  of  Padre  Paolo 
the  great  Venetian  Antagonist  of  the  Pope,  for  it  is  ex 
tant  in  the  hands  of  many  men,  whereby  he  declares  his 
feare,  that  when  the  Heirarchy  of  England  shall  light 
into  the  hands  of  busie  and  audacious  men,  or  shall  meet 
with  Princes  tractable  to  the  Prelacy,  then  much  mis 
chief  e  is  like  to  ensue.  And  can  it  bee  neerer  hand,  then 
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when  Bishops  shall  openly  affirme  that,  No  Bishop,  no 
King?  a  trimme  Paradox,  and  that  yee  may  know 
where  they  have  beene  a  begging  for  it,  I  will  fetch  you 
the  Twin-brother  to  it  out  of  the  Jesuites  Cell ;  they  f  eel- 
•  ing  the  Axe  of  Gods  reformation  hewing  at  the  old  and 
hollow  trunk  of  Papacie,  and  finding  the  Spaniard  their 
surest  friend,  and  safest  refuge,  to  sooth  him  up  in  his 
dreame  of  a  fift  Monarchy,  and  withall  to  uphold  the  de 
crepit  Papalty  have  invented  this  super-politick  Aphor- 

i  o  isme,  as  one  termes  it,  One  Pope,  and  one  King. 

Surely  there  is  not  any  Prince  in  Christendoms,  who 
hearing  this  rare  Sophistry  can  choose  but  smile,  and  if 
we  be  not  blind  at  home  we  may  as  well  perceive  that  this 
worthy  Motto,  No  Bishop,  no  King,  is  of  the  same  batch, 

i»  and  in  f  anted  out  of  the  same  feares,  a  meere  ague-cake 
coagulated  of  a  certaine  Fever  they  have,  presaging  their 
time  to  be  but  short :  and  now  like  those  that  are  sink- 
[54]  mg»  they  catch  round  at  that  which  is  likeliest  to 
hold  them  up.  And  would  perswade  Regall  Power,  that 

*o  if  they  dive,  he  must  after.  Bnt  what  greater  debase 
ment  can  there  be  to  Royall  Dignity,  whose  towring,  and 
stedfast  heighth  rests  upon  the  unmovable  foundations 
of  Justice,  and  Heroick  vertue,  then  to  chaine  it  in  a 
dependance  of  subsisting,  or  ruining  to  the  painted  Bat- 

» •  tlements,  and  gaudy  rottennesse  of  Prelatrie,  which  want 
but  one  puffe  of  the  Kings  to  blow  them  down  like  a 
past-bord  House  built  of  Court-Cards.  Sir  the  little 
adoe,  which  me  thinks  I  find  in  untacking  these  pleasant 
Sophismes,  puts  mee  into  the  mood  to  tell  you  a  tale  ere 

•  o  I  proceed  further ;  and  Menenius  Agrippa  speed  us. 
A  Tale       Upon    a    time    the    Body    summon'd    all    the    Mem 
bers  to  meet  in  the  Guild   for  the  common  good    (as 
Aesops  Chronicles  averre  many  stranger  Accidents)  the 
head  by  right  takes  the  first  seat,  and  next  to  it  a  huge 
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and  monstrous  Wen  little  lesse  then  the  Head  it  selfe, 
growing  to  it  by  a  narrower  excrescency.  The  members 
amaz'd  began  to  aske  one  another  what  hee  was  that 
tooke  place  next  their  cheif ;  none  could  resolve.  Where 
at  the  Wen,  though  unweildy,  with  much  adoe  gets  up 
and  bespeaks  the  Assembly  to  this  purpose.  That  as  in 
place  he  was  second  to  the  head,  so  by  due  of  merit;  that 
he  was  to  it  an  ornament,  and  strength,  and  of  speciall 
neere  relation,  and  that  if  the  head  should  faile,  none 
were  fitter  then  himself e  to  step  into  his  place;  therefore 
nee  [55]  thought  it  for  the  honour  of  the  Body,  that 
such  dignities  and  rich  indowments  should  be  decreed 
him,  as  did  adorne,  and  set  out  the  noblest  Members.  To 
this  was  answer'd,  that  it  should  bee  consulted.  Then 
was  a  wise  and  learned  Philosopher  sent  for,  that  knew 
all  the  Charters,  Lawes,  and  Tenures  of  the  Body.  On 
him  it  is  impos'd  by  all,  as  cheif  e  Committee  to  examine, 
and  discusse  the  claime  and  Petition  of  right  put  in  by 
the  Wen ;  who  soon  perceiving  the  matter,  and  wondring 
at  the  boldnesse  of  such  a  swolne  Tumor,  Wilt  thou 
(quoth  he)  that  art  but  a  bottle  of  vitious  and  hardn'd 
excrements,  contend  with  the  law  full  and  freeborne  mem 
bers,  whose  certaine  number  is  set  by  ancient,  and  un- 
repealable  Statute?  head  thou  art  none,  though  thou  re 
ceive  this  huge  substance  from  it,  what  office  bearst 
thou?  What  good  canst  thou  shew  by  thee  done  to  the 
Common-weale  ?  the  Wen  not  easily  dash't  replies,  that 
his  Office  was  his  glory,  for  so  oft  as  the  soule  would 
retire  out  of  the  head  from  over  the  streaming  vapours 
of  the  lower  parts  to  Divine  Contemplation,  with  him 
shee  found  the  purest,  and  quietest  retreat,  as  being  most 
remote  from  soile,  and  disturbance.  Lourdan,  quoth  the 
Philosopher,  thy  folly  is  as  great  as  thy  filth;  know  that 
all  the  faculties  of  the  Soule  are  confin'd  of  old  to  their 
severall  vessels,  and  ventricles,  from  which  they  cannot 
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part  without  dissolution  of  the  whole  Body;  and  that 
thou  containst  no  good  thing  in  thee,  but  a  heape  cf  [56] 
hard,  and  loathsome  uncleannes,  and  art  to  the  head  a 
foul  disfigurment  and  burden,  when  I  have  cut  thee  off, 
and  open'd  thee,  as  by  the  help  of  these  implements  I 
will  doe,  all  men  shall  see. 

But  to  return,  whence  was  digress't,  seeing  that  the 
throne  of  a  King,  as  the  wise  K.  Salomon  often  remem 
bers  us,  is  establisht  in  Justice,  which  is  the  universall 
Justice  that  Aristotle  so  much  praises,  containing  in  it 
all  other  vertues,  it  may  assure  us  that  the  fall  of  Pre 
lacy,  whose  actions  are  so  farre  distant  from  Justice, 
cannot  shake  the  least  fringe  that  borders  the  royal 
canopy :  but  that  their  standing  doth  continually  oppose, 
and  lay  battery  to  regal  safety,  shall  by  that  which  fol 
lows  easily  appear.  Amongst  many  secondary,  and  ac 
cessory  causes  that  support  Monarchy,  these  are  not  of 
least  reckning,  though  common  to  all  other  States:  the 
love  of  the  Subjects,  the  multitude,  and  valor  of  the  peo 
ple,  and  store  of  treasure.  In  all  these  things  hath  the 
Kingdome  bin  of  late  sore  weak'nd,  and  chiefly  by  the 
Prelates.  First  let  any  man  consider,  that  if  any  Prince 
shall  suffer  under  him  a  commission  of  autority  to  be 
exerciz'd,  till  all  the  Land  grone,  and  cry  out,  as  against 
a  whippe  of  Scorpions,  whether  this  be  not  likely  to 
lessen,  and  keel  the  affections  of  the  Subject.  Next 
what  numbers  of  faithfull,  and  freeborn  Englishmen, 
and  good  Christians  have  bin  constrain'd  to  forsake  their 
dearest  home,  their  friends,  and  kindred,  whom  nothing 
but  the  wide  Ocean,  and  the  savage  deserts  of  Ame- 
[57]  nco  could  hide  and  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the 
Bishops.  O  Sir,  if  we  could  but  see  the  shape  of  our 
deare  Mother  England,  as  Poets  are  wont  to  give  a  per 
sonal  form  to  what  they  please,  how  would  she  appeare, 
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think  ye,  but  in  a  mourning  weed,  with  ashes  upon  her 
head,  and  teares  abundantly  ilowing  from  her  eyes,  to  be 
hold  so  many  of  her  children  expos'd  at  once,  and  thrust 
from  things  of  dearest  necessity,  because  their  conscience 
could  not  assent  to  things  which  the  Bishops  thought 
indifferent.  What  more  binding  then  Conscience?  what 
more  free  then  indifferencyf  cruel  then  must  that  indif- 
ferency  needs  be,  that  shall  violate  the  strict  necessity 
of  Conscience,  merciles,  and  inhumane  that  free  choyse, 
and  liberty  that  shall  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  Re-  i 
ligion.  Let  the  Astrologer  be  dismay'd  at  the  portentous 
blaze  of  comets,  and  impressions  in  the  aire  as  foretell 
ing  troubles  and  changes  to  states :  I  shall  beleeve  there  * 
cannot  be  a  more  ill-boding  signe  to  a  Nation  (God  turne 
the  Omen  from  us)  then  when  the  Inhabitants,  to  avoid  i 
insufferable  grievances  at  home,  are  inforc'd  by  heaps 
to  forsake  their  native  Country.  Now  wheras  the  only 
remedy,  and  amends  against  the  depopulation,  and  thin- 
nesse  of  a  Land  within,  is  the  borrow'd  strength  of  firme 
alliance  from  without,  these  Priestly  policies  of  theirs  * 
having  thus  exhausted  our  domestick  forces,  have  gone 
the  way  also  to  leave  us  as  naked  of  our  firmest,  &  faith- 
fullest  neighbours  abroad,  by  disparaging,  [58] 
alienating  from  us  all  Protestant  Princes,  and  Com 
mon-wealths,  who  are  not  ignorant  that  our  Prelats,  and 
as  many  as  they  can  infect,  account  them  no  better  then 
a  sort  of  sacrilegious,  and  puritanical  Rebels,  preferring 
the  Spaniard  our  deadly  enemy  before  them,  and  set  all 
orthodox  writers  at  nought  in  comparison  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  are  indeed  the  onely  corrupters  of  youth,  and  good 
learning;  and  I  have  heard  many  wise,  and  learned  men 
in  Italy  say  as  much.  It  cannot  be  that  the  strongest 
knot  of  confederacy  should  not  dayly  slack'n,  when  Re 
ligion  which  is  the  chiefe  ingagement  of  our  league  shall 
be  turn'd  to  their  reproach.  Hence  it  is  that  the  pros- 
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perous,  and  prudent  states  of  the  united  Provinces,  whom 
we  ought  to  love,  if  not  for  themselves,  yet  for  our  own 
good  work  in  them,  they  having  bin  in  a  manner  planted, 
and  erected  by  us,  and  having  bin  since  to  us  the  faith- 
full  watchmen,  and  discoverers  of  many  a  Popish,  and 
Austrian  complotted  Treason,  and  with  us  the  partners 
of  many  a  bloody,  and  victorious  battell,  whom  the  si 
militude  of  manners  and  language,  the  commodity  of 
traffick,  which  founded  the  old  Burgundian  league  be 
twixt  us,  but  chiefly  Religion  should  bind  to  us  immor 
tally,  even  such  friends  as  these,  out  of  some  principles 
instill'd  into  us  by  the  Prelates,  have  bin  often  dismist 
with  distastfull  answers,  and  somtimes  unfriendly  ac 
tions:  nor  is  to  be  consider'd  to  the  breach  of  confederate 
Nations  whose  mutual  interest  is  [59]  of  such  high  con 
sequence,  though  their  Merchants  bicker  in  the  East  In 
dies,  neither  is  it  safe  or  warie,  or  indeed  Christianly, 
that  the  French  King,  of  a  different  Faith,  should  afford 
our  neerest  Allyes  as  good  protection  as  we.  Sir,  I  per- 
swade  my  selfe,  if  our  zeale  to  true  Religion,  and  the 
brotherly  usage  of  our  truest  friends  were  as  notorious 
to  the  world,  as  our  Prelatical  Schism,  and  captivity  to 
Ratchet  Apothegmes,  we  had  ere  this  scene  our  old  Con- 
querours,  and  afterward  Liege-men  the  Normans,  to 
gether  with  the  Brittains  our  proper  Colony,  and  all  the 
Gascoins  that  are  the  right  full  Dowry  of  our  ancient 
Kings,  come  with  cap,  and  knee,  desiring  the  shadow  of 
the  English  Scepter  to  defend  them  from  the  hot  perse 
cutions  and  taxes  of  the  French.  But  when  they  come 
hither,  and  see  a  Tympany  of  Spanioliz'd  Bishops  swag 
gering  in  the  fore-top  of  the  State,  and  meddling  to 
turne,  and  dandle  the  Roy  all  Ball  with  unskilfull  and 
Pedantick  palmes,  no  marvell  though  they  think  it  as 
nnsafe  to  commit  Religion,  and  liberty  to  their  arbitrat 
ing  as  to  a  Synagogue  of  lesuites. 
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But  what  doe  I  stand  reck'ning  upon  advantages,  and 
gaines  lost  by  the  mis-rule,  and  turbulency  of  the  Prelats, 
what  doe  I  pick  up  so  thiftily  their  scatterings  and  di- 
minishings  of  the  meaner  Subject,  whilst  they  by  their 
seditious  practises  have  indanger'd  to  loose  the  King  one 
third  of  his  main  Stock;  what  have  they  not  done  to 
banish  him  from  his  owne  Native  Countrey?  but  to  [60] 
speake  of  this  as  it  ought  would  ask  a  Volume  by  it  selfe. 

Thus  as  they  have  unpeopl'd  the  Kingdome  by  expul 
sion  of  so  many  thousands,  as  they  have  endeavor'd  to 
lay  the  skirts  of  it  bare  by  disheartning  and  dishonour 
ing  our  loyallest  Confederates  abroad,  so  have  they  ham 
strung  the  valour  of  the  Subject  by  seeking  to  effeminate 
us  all  at  home.  Well  knows  every  wise  Nation  that  their 
Liberty  consists  in  manly  and  honest  labours,  in  sobriety 
and  rigorous  honour  to  the  Marriage  Bed,  which  in  both 
Sexes  should  be  bred  up  from  chast  hopes  to  loyall  En 
joyments;  and  when  the  people  slacken,  and  fall  to  loose- 
nes,  and  riot,  then  doe  they  as  much  as  if  they  laid  downe 
their  necks  for  some  wily  Tyrant  to  get  up  and  ride. 
Thus  learnt  Cyrus  to  tame  the  Lydians,  whom  by  Armes 
he  could  not,  whilst  they  kept  themselves  from  Luxury; 
with  one  easy  Proclamation  to  set  up  Stews,  dancing, 
feasting,  &  dicing  he  made  them  soone  his  slaves.  I 
know  not  what  drift  the  Prelats  had,  whose  Brokers  they 
were  to  prepare,  and  supple  us  either  for  a  Forreigne 
Invasion  or  Domestick  oppression;  but  this  I  am  sure 
they  took  the  ready  way  to  despoile  us  both  of  manhood 
and  grace  at  once,  and  that  in  the  shame  fullest  and  un- 
godliest  manner  upon  that  day  which  Gods  Law,  and 
even  our  own  reason  hath  consecrated,  that  we  might 
have  one  day  at  least  of  seven  set  apart  wherein  to  ex- 
amin  and  encrease  our  knowledge  of  God,  to  meditate, 
and  commune  of  our  [61]  Faith,  our  Hope,  our  eternall 
(10) 
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City  in  Heaven,  and  to  quick'n,  withall,  the  study,  and 
exercise  of  Charity;  at  such  a  time  that  men  should  bee 
pluck't  from  their  soberest  and  saddest  thoughts,  and 
by  Bishops  the  pretended  Fathers  of  the  Church  insti- 
8  gated  by  publique  Edict,  and  with  earnest  indeavour 
push't  forward  to  gaming,  jigging,  wassailing,  and  mixt 
dancing  is  a  horror  to  think.  Thus  did  the  Reprobate 
hireling  Preist  Balaam  seek  to  subdue  the  Israelites  to 
Moab,  if  not  by  force,  then  by  this  divellish  Pollicy,  to 

i  o  draw  them  from  the  Sanctuary  of  God  to  the  luxurious, 
and  ribald  feasts  of  Baal-peor.  Thus  have  they  trespas't 
not  onely  against  the  Monarchy  of  England,  but  of 
Heaven  also,  as  others,  I  doubt  not,  can  prosecute  against 
them. 

i«  I  proceed  within  my  own  bounds  to  shew  you  next 
what  good  Agents  they  are  about  the  Revennues  and 
Riches  of  the  Kingdome,  which  declares  of  what  moment 
they  are  to  Monarchy,  or  what  availe.  Two  Leeches 
they  have  that  still  suck,  and  suck  the  Kingdome,  their 

*  v  Ceremonies,  and  their  Courts.  If  any  man  will  contend 
that  Ceremonies  bee  law  full  under  the  Gospell,  hee  may 
bee  answer'd  otherwhere.  This  ddubtlesse  that  they 
ought  to  bee  many  and  overcostly,  no  true  Protestant 
will  affirme.  Now  I  appeale  to  all  wise  men,  what  an 

* »  excessive  wast  of  Treasury  hath  beene  within  these  few 
yeares  in  this  Land  not  in  the  expedient,  but  in  the  Idola 
trous  erection  of  Temples  beautified  exquisitely  to  out 
vie  [62]  the  Papists,  the  costly  and  deare-bought  Scan 
dals,  and  snares  of  Images,  Pictures,  rich  Coaps,  gor- 

» o  geous  Altar  clothes :  and  by  the  courses  they  tooke,  and 
the  opinions  they  held,  it  was  not  likely  any  stay  would 
be,  or  any  end  of  their  madnes,  where  a  pious  pretext  is 
so  ready  at  hand  to  cover  their  insatiate  desires.  What 
can  we  suppose  this  will  corne  to  ?  What  other  materials 
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then  these  have  built  up  the  spirit  nail  BABEL  to  the 
heighth  of  her  Abominations?    Beleeve  it  Sir  right  truly 
it  may  be  said,  that  Antichrist  is  Mammons  Son.     The 
soure  levin  of  humane  Traditions  mixt  in  one  putrifi'd 
Masse  with   the  poisonous  dregs  of  hypocrisie  in  the     • 
hearts  of  Prelates  that  lye  basking  in  the  Sunny  warmth 
of  Wealth,  and  Promotion,  is  the  Serpents  Egge  that 
will  hatch  an  Antichrist  wheresoever,  and  ingender  the 
same  Monster  as  big,  or  little  as  the  Lump  is  which 
breeds  him.     If  the  splendor  of  Gold  and  Silver  begin   »° 
to  Lord  it  once  againe  in  the  Church  of  England,  wee 
shall  see  Antichrist  shortly   wallow   heere,   though   his 
cheife  Kennell  be  at  Rome.     If  they  had  one  thought 
upon  Gods  glory  and  the  advancement  of  Christian  Faith, 
they  would  be  a  meanes  that  with  these  expences  thus   i  • 
profusely  throwne  away  in  trash,  rather  Churches  and 
Schools  might  be  built,  where  they  cry  out  for  want, 
and  more  added  where  too  few  are;  a  moderate  mainte 
nance  distributed  to  every  painfull  Minister,  that  now      ^ 
scarse  sustaines  his  Family  with  Bread,  while  the  Prelats  *  • 
revell  like   [63]   Belshazzar  with  their  full  carouses  in 
Goblets,  and  vessels  of  gold  snatcht  from  Gods  Temple. 
Which  (I  hope)  the  Worthy  Men  of  our  Land  will  con 
sider.    Now  then  for  their  C  O  V  R  T  S.    What  a  Masse 
of  Money  is  drawne  from  the  Veines  into  the  Ulcers  of   » > 
the  Kingdome  this  way;  their  Extortions,   their  open 
Corruptions,    the    multitude    of    hungry    and    ravenous 
Harpies  that  swarme  about  their  Offices  declare  suffi 
ciently.      And   what   though   all   this   go   not   oversea? 
'twere  better  it  did :  better  a  penurious  Kingdom,  then   « » 
where  excessive  wealth  flowes  into  the  gracelesse  and 
injurious  hands  of  common  sponges  to  the  impoverishing 
of  good  and  loyall  men,  and  that  by  such  execrable,  such 
irreligious  courses. 

If  the  sacred  and  dread  full  works  of  holy  Discipline, 
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Censure,  Pennance,  Excommunication,  and  Absolution, 
where  no  prophane  thing  ought  to  have  accesse,  nothing 
to  be  assistant  but  sage  and  Christianly  Admonition, 
brotherly  Love,  flaming  Charity,  and  Zeale;  and  then  ac- 
«  cording  to  the  Effects,  Paternall  Sorrow,  or  Paternall 
Joy,  milde  Severity,  melting  Compassion,  if  such  Divine 
Ministeries  as  these,  wherein  the  Angel  of  the  Church 
represents  the  Person  of  Christ  Jesus,  must  lie  prostitute 
to  sordid  Fees,  and  not  passe  to  and  fro  betweene  our 

» «  Saviour  that  of  free  grace  redeem'd  us,  and  the  submis 
sive  Penitent,  without  the  truccage  of  perishing  Coine, 
and  the  Butcherly  execution  of  Tormentors,  Rooks,  and 
Rake-shames  sold  to  lucre,  then  have  the  Babilonish  [64] 
Marchants  of  Soules  just  excuse.  Hitherto  Sir  you  have 

i «  heard  how  the  Prelates  have  weakn'd  and  withdrawne 
the  externall  Accomplishments  of  Kingly  prosperity,  the 
love  of  the  People,  their  multitude,  their  valour,  their 
wealth ;  mining,  and  sapping  the  out-works,  and  redoubts 
of  Monarchy;  now  heare  how  they  strike  at  the  very 

««   heart,  and  vitals. 

We  know  that  Monarchy  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the 
Liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  supremacie  of  the  King. 
I  begin  at  the  root.  See  what  gentle,  and  benigne  Fathers 
they  have  beene  to  our  liberty.  Their  trade  being,  by  the 

»«  same  Alchymy  that  the  Pope  uses,  to  extract  heaps  of 
gold,  and  silver  out  of  the  drossie  Bullion  of  the  Peo 
ples  sinnes,  and  justly  fearing  that  the  quick-sighted 
Protestants  eye  clear'd  in  great  part  from  the  mist  of 
Superstition,  may  at  one  time  or  other  looke  with  a  good 

» o  judgement  into  these  their  deceitfull  Pedleries,  to  gaine 
as  many  associats  of  guiltines  as  they  can,  and  to  infect 
the  temporall  Magistrate  with  the  like  lawlesse  though 
not  sacrilegious  extortion,  see  a  while  what  they  doe; 

14  A,  B,  and  C :  Marchants.  But  in  the  margin  of  p.  63  in  A, 
B,  C,  where  the  word  is  divided,  it  is  written  'Merchants'. 
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they  ingage  themselves  to  preach,  and  perswade  an  as 
sertion  for  truth  the  most  false,  and  to  this  Monarchy 
the  most  pernicious  and  destructive  that  could  bee  chosen. 
What  more  banefull  to  Monarchy  then  a  Popular  Com 
motion,  for  the  dissolution  of  Monarchy  slides  aptest 
into  a  Denwcraty;  and  what  stirs  the  Englishmen,  as  our 
wisest  writers  have  observ'd,  sooner  to  rebellion,  then 
vio-  [65]  lent,  and  heavy  hands  upon  their  goods  and 
purses?  Yet  these  devout  Prelates,  spight  of  our  great 
Charter,  and  the  soules  of  our  Progenitors  that  wrested 
their  liberties  out  of  the  Norman  gripe  with  their  dear 
est  blood  and  highest  prowesse,  for  these  many  years 
have  not  ceas't  in  their  Pulpits  wrinching,  and  spraining 
the  text,  to  set  at  nought  and  trample  under  foot  all  the 
most  sacred,  and  life  blood  Lawes,  Statutes,  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  that  are  the  holy  Cov'nant  of  Union,  and 
Marriage  betweene  the  King  and  his  Realme,  by  pra- 
scribing,  and  confiscating  from  us  all  the  right  we  have 
to  our  owne  bodies,  goods  and  liberties.  What  is  this, 
but  to  blow  a  trumpet,  and  proclaime  a  fire-crosse  to  a 
hereditary,  and  perpetuall  civill  warre.  Thus  much 
against  the  Subjects  Liberty  hath  been  assaulted  by 
them.  Now  how  they  have  spar'd  Supremacie,  or  likely 
are  hereafter  to  submit  to  it,  remaines  lastly  to  bee  con- 
sider'd. 

The  emulation  that  under  the  old  Law  was  in  the  King 
toward  the  Preist,  is  nowso  come  about  in  the  Gospell, 
that  all  the  danger  is  to  be  fear'd  from  the  Preist  to  the 
King.  Whilst  the  Preists  Office  in  the  Law  was  set  out 
with  an  exteriour  lustre  of  Pomp  and  glory,  Kings  were 
ambitious  to  be  Preists;  now  Preists  not  perceiving  the 
heavenly  brightnesse,  and  inward  splendor  of  their  more 
glorious  Evangelick  Ministery  with  as  great  ambition 
affect  to  be  Kings;  as  in  all  their  courses  is  easie  to  be 
observ'd.  Their  eyes  ever  imminent  [66]  upon  worldly 
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matters,  their  desires  ever  thirsting  after  worldly 
employments,  instead  of  diligent  and  fervent  studie  in 
the  Bible,  they  covet  to  be  expert  in  Canons,  and  De 
cretals,  which  may  inable  them  to  judge,  and  interpose 
in  temporall  Causes,  however  pretended  Ecclesiasticall. 
Doe  they  not  hord  up  Pelfe,  seeke  to  bee  potent  in  secu-  I/ 
lar  Strength,  in  State  Affaires,  in  Lands,  Lordships,  and 
Demeanes,  to  sway  and  carry  all  before  them  in  high 
Courts,  and  Privie  Counsels,  to  bring  into  their  grasp, 
the  high,  and  principall  Offices  of  the  Kingdom?  have  U 
they  not  been  bold  of  late  to  check  the  Common  Law,  to 
slight  and  brave  the  indiminishable  Majestic  of  our  high 
est  Court  the  Law-giving  and  Sacred  Parliament?  Doe 
they  not  plainly  labour  to  exempt  Churchmen  from  the 
Magistrate?  Yea,  so  presumptuously  as  to  question,  and 
menace  Officers  that  represent  the  Kings  Person  for  us 
ing  their  Authority  against  drunken  Preists?  The  cause 
of  protecting  murderous  Clergie-men  was  the  first  heart 
burning  that  swel'd  up  the  audacious  Becket  to  the  pesti 
lent,  and  odious  vexation  of  Henry  the  second.  Nay 
more,  have  not  some  of  their  devoted  Schollers  begun, 
I  need  not  saw  to  nibble,  but  openly  to  argue  against  the 
Kings  Supremacie?  is  not  the  Cheife  of  them  accus'd 
out  of  his  owne  Booke,  and  his  late  Canons  to  affect  a 
certaine  unquestionable  Patriarchat,  independent  and  un- 
subordinate  to  the  Crowne  ?  From  whence  having  first 
brought  us  to  a  servile  Estate  of  Religion,  [67]  and 
Manhood,  and  having  predispos'd  his  conditions  with  the 
Pope,  that  layes  claime  to  this  Land,  or  some  Pepin  of 
his  owne  creating,  it  were  all  as  likely  for  him  to  aspire 
to  the  Monarchy  among  us,  as  that  the  Pope  could  finde 
meanes  so  on  the  sudden  both  to  bereave  the  Emperour 
of  the  Roman  Territory  with  the  favour  of  Italy,  and 
by  an  unexpected  friend  out  of  France,  while  he  was  in 
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danger  to  lose  his  new-got  Purcliase,  beyond  hope  to  leap 
in  to  the  faire  Exarchat  of  Ravenna. 

A  good  while  the  Pope  suttl'y  acted  the  Lamb,  writing 
to  the  Emperour,  my  Lord  Tiberius,  my  Lord  Mauritius, 
but  no  sooner  did  this  his  Lord  pluck  at  the  Images,  and 
Idols,  but  hee  threw  off  his  Sheepes  clothing,  and  started 
up  a  Wolfe,  laying  his  pawes  upon  the  Emperours  right, 
as  forfeited  to  Peter.  Why  may  not  wee  as  well,  having 
been  forwarn'd  at  home  by  our  renowned  Chaucer,  and 
from  abroad  by  the  great  and  learned  Padre  Paolo,  from 
the  like  beginnings,  as  we  see  they  are,  feare  the  like 
events?  Certainly  a  wise,  and  provident  King  ought  to 
suspect  a  Hierarchy  in  his  Realme,  being  ever  attended, 
as  it  is,  with  two  such  greedy  Purveyors,  Ambition  and 
Usurpation,  I  say  hee  ought  to  suspect  a  Hierarchy  to 
bee  as  dangerous  and  derogatory  from  his  Crown  as  a 
Tetrarchy  or  a  Heptarchy.  Yet  now  that  the  Prelates 
had  almost  attain'd  to  what  their  insolent,  and  unbridl'd 
minds  had  hurried  them;  to  thrust  the  Laitie  under  the 
despoticall  rule  of  the  Monarch,  that  they  themselves 
might  con-  [68]  fine  the  Monarch  to  a  kind  of  Pupillage 
under  their  Hierarchy,  observe  but  how  their  own  Prin 
ciples  combat  one  another,  and  supplant  each  one  his 
fellow. 

Having  fitted  us  only  for  peace,  and  that  a  servile 
peace,  by  lessening  our  numbers,  dreining  our  estates, 
enfeebling  our  bodies,  cowing  our  free  spirits  by  those 
wayes  as  you  have  heard,  their  impotent  actions  cannot 
sustaine  themselves  the  least  moment,  unlesse  they  rouse 
us  up  to  a  Warre  fit  for  Cain  to  be  the  Leader  of;  an 
abhorred,  a  cursed,  a  Fraternall  Warre.  ENGLAND 
and  SCOTLAND  dearest  Brothers  both  in  Natnre, 
and  in  C  H  R  I  S  T  must  be  set  to  wade  in  one  anothers 
blood ;  and  IRELAND  our  free  Denizon  upon  the 
back  of  us  both,  as  occasion  should  serve :  a  piece  of 
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Service  that  the  Pope  and  all  his  Factors  have  beene 
compassing  to  doe  ever  since  the  Reformation. 

But  ever-blessed  be  he,  and  ever  glorifi'd  that  from 
his  high  watch-Tower  in  the  Heav'ns  discerning  the 
crooked  wayes  of  perverse,  and  cruell  men,  hath  hitherto 
maim'd,  and  infatuated  all  their  damnable  inventions, 
and  deluded  their  great  Wizzards  with  a  delusion  fit  for 
f ooles  and  children :  had  God  beene  so  minded  hee  could 
have  sent  a  Spirit  of  Mutiny  amongst  us,  as  hee  did  be- 
tweene  Abimilech  and  the  Sechemites,  to  have  made  our 
Funerals,  and  slaine  heaps  more  in  number  then  the 
miserable  surviving  remnant,  but  he,  when  wee  least  de- 
serv'd,  sent  out  a  gentle  [69]  gale,  and  message  of  peace 
from  the  wings  of  those  his  Cherubins,  that  fanne  his 
Mercy-seat.  Nor  shall  the  wisdome,  the  moderation,  the 
Christian  Pietie,  the  Constancy  of  our  Nobility  and  Com 
mons  of  England  be  ever  forgotten,  whose  calme,  and 
temperat  connivence  could  sit  still,  and  smile  out  the 
stormy  bluster  of  men  more  audacious,  and  precipitant, 
then  of  solid  and  deep  reach,  till  their  own  fury  had 
run  it  selfe  out  of  breath,  assailing,  by  rash  and  heady 
approches,  the  impregnable  situation  of  our  Liberty  and 
safety,  that  laught  such  weake  enginry  to  scorne,  such 
poore  drifts  to  make  a  Nationall  Warre  of  a  Surplice 
Brabble,  a  Tippet-scuffle,  and  ingage  the  unattainted 
Honour  of  English  Knighthood,  to  unfurle  the  stream 
ing  Red  Crosse,  or  to  reare  the  horrid  Standard  of  those 
fatall  guly  Dragons  for  so  unworthy  a  purpose,  as  to 
force  upon  their  Fellow-Subjects,  that  which  themselves 
are  weary  of,  the  Skeleton  of  a  Masse-Booke.  Nor  must 
the  Patience,  the  Fortitude,  the  firme  Obedience  of  the 
Nobles  and  People  of  Scotland  striving  against  manifold 
Provocations,  nor  must  their  sincere  and  moderate  pro 
ceedings  hitherto,  be  unremember'd,  to  the  shame  full 
Conviction  of  all  their  Detractors. 
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Goe  on  both  hand  in  hand  O  NATIONS  never  to 
be  dis-united,  be  the  Praise  and  the  Heroick  Song  of  all 
POSTERITY;  merit  this,  but  seeke  onely  Vertue, 
not  to  extend  your  Limits;  for  what  needs?  to  win  a  fad 
ing  triumphant  Lawrell  out  of  the  teares  of  wretched 
Men,  but  to  settle  [70]  the  pure  worship  of  God  in  his 
Church,  and  justice  in  the  State,  then  shall  the  hardest 
difficulties  smooth  out  themselves  before  ye;  envie  shall 
sink  to  hell,  craft  and  malice  be  confounded,  whether  it 
be  homebred  mischief,  or  outlandish  cunning:  yea  all 
other  Nations  will  then  covet  to  serve  ye,  for  Lordship 
and  victory  are  but  the  pages  of  justice  and  vertue. 
Commit  securely  to  true  wisdome  the  vanquishing  and 
uncasing  of  craft  and  suttletie,  which  are  but  her  two 
runnagates:  joyn  your  invincible  might  to  doe  worthy, 
and  Godlike  deeds,  and  then  he  that  seeks  to  break  your 
union,  a  cleaving  curse  be  his  inheritance  to  all  genera 
tions. 

Sir,  you  have  now  at  length  this  question  for  the  time, 
and  as  my  memory  would  best  serve  me  in  such  a  copious, 
and  vast  theme,  fully  handl'd,  and  you  your  selfe  may 
judge  whether  Prelacy  be  the  only  Church-goverment 
agreeable  to  MONARCHY.  Seeing  therfore  the 
perillous,  and  confused  estate  into  which  we  are  fain,  and 
that  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  all  men  through  the  ir 
religious  pride  and  hate  full  Tyranny  of  Prelats  (as  the 
innumerable,  and  grievous  complaints  of  every  shire  cry 
out)  if  we  will  now  resolve  to  settle  affairs  either  accord 
ing  to  pure  Religion,  or  sound  Policy,  we  must  first  of 
all  begin  roundly  to  cashier,  and  cut  away  from  the  pub- 
lick  body  the  noysom,  and  diseased  tumor  of  Prelacie, 
and  come  from  Schisme  to  unity  with  our  neighbor  Re 
formed  sister  Churches,  [71]  which  with  the  blessing  of 
peace  and  pure  doctrine  have  now  long  time  flourish'd; 
10  Cf.  1.  8 :  note  the  correction — 'yea  other  nations'. 
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and  doubtles  with  all  hearty  joy,  and  gratulation,  will 
meet,  and  welcome  our  Christian  union  with  them,  as 
they  have  bin  all  this  while  griev'd  at  our  strangenes  and 
little  better  then  separation  from  them.  And  for  the  Dis 
cipline  propounded,  seeing  that  it  hath  bin  inevitably 
prov'd  that  the  natural,  and  fundamental  causes  of  po 
litical  happines  in  all  governments  are  the  same,  and  that 
this  Church  Discipline  is  taught  in  the  Word  of  God, 
and,  as  we  see,  agrees  according  to  wish  with  all  such 
states  as  have  receiv'd  it,  we  may  infallibly  assure  our 
selvs  that  it  will  as  wel  agree  with  Monarchy,  though  all 
the  Tribe  of  Aphorismers,  and  Politicasters  would  per- 
swade  us  there  be  secret,  and  misterious  reasons  against 
it.  For  upon  the  setting  hereof  mark  what  nourishing 
and  cordial  restorements  to  the  State  will  follow,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  attending  only  to  the  work  of 
salvation  every  one  within  his  limited  charge,  besides 
the  diffusive  blessings  of  God  upon  all  our  actions,  the 
King  shall  sit  without  an  old  disturber,  a  dayly  in- 
croacher,  and  intruder;  shall  ridde  his  Kingdome  of  a 
strong  sequester'd,  and  collateral  power;  a  confronting 
miter,  whose  potent  wealth,  and  wake  full  ambition  he 
had  just  cause  to  hold  in  jealousie:  not  to  repeat  the 
other  present  evills  which  only  their  removal  will  remove. 
And  because  things  simply  pure  are  inconsistent  in  the 
masse  of  nature,  nor  are  the  elements  [72]  or  humors 
in  Mans  Body  exactly  homogeneall,  and  hence  the  best 
founded  Common-wealths,  and  least  barbarous  have 
aym'd  at  a  certaine  mixture  and  temperament,  partaking 
the  severall  vertues  of  each  others  State,  that  each  part 
drawing  to  it  selfe  may  keep  up  a  steddy,  and  eev'n  up- 
rightnesse  in  common. 

30  Cf.  1.  8 :  note  the  correction— 'other'. 

32  Cf.    1.   9:   obviously   one  of  the  printer's   many   blunders. 
Cf.  3.  12. 
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There  is  no  Civill  Goverment  that  hath  beene  known, 
no  not  the  Spartan,  not  the  Roman,  though  both  for  this 
respect  so  much  prais'd  by  the  wise  Polybius,  more  di 
vinely  and  harmoniously  tun'd,  more  equally  ballanc'd 
as  it  were  by  the  hand  and  scale  of  Justice,  then  is  the 
Common-wealth  of  England:  where  under  a  free,  and 
untutor'd  Monarch,  the  noblest,  worthiest,  and  most  pru 
dent  men,  with  full  approbation,  and  suffrage  of  the  Peo 
ple  have  in  their  power  the  supreame,  and  finall  deter 
mination  of  highest  Affaires.  Now  if  Conformity  of 
Church  Discipline  to  the  Civill  be  so  desir'd  there  can 
be  nothing  more  parallel,  more  uniform,  then  when  un 
der  the  Soveraigne  Prince  Christs  Vicegerent  using  the 
Scepter  of  David,  according  to  Gods  Law,  the  godliest, 
the  wisest,  the  learnedest  Ministers  in  their  severall 
charges  have  the  instructing  and  disciplining  of  Gods 
people  by  whose  full  and  free  Election  they  are  conse 
crated  to  that  holy  and  equall  Aristocracy.  And  why 
should  not  the  Piety,  and  Conscience  of  Englishmen  as 
members  of  the  Church  be  trusted  in  the  Election  of 
Pastors  to  Functions  that  nothing  concerne  a  Monarch, 
as  well  as  their  worldly  [73]  wisedomes  are  priviledg'd 
as  members  of  the  State  in  suffraging  their  Knights,  and 
Burgesses  to  matters  that  concern  him  neerely?  And  if 
in  weighing  these  severall  Offices,  their  difference  in  time 
and  qualitie  be  cast  in,  I  know  they  will  not  turn  the 
beame  of  equall  Judgement  the  moity  of  a  scruple.  Wee 
therfore  having  already  a  kind  of  Apostolicall,  and  an 
cient  Church  Election  in  our  State,  what  a  perversenesse 
would  it  be  in  us  of  all  others  to  retain  forcibly  a  kind 
of  imperious,  and  stately  Election  in  our  Church?  And 
what  a  blindnesse  to  thinke  that  what  is  already  Evan- 
gelicall  as  it  were  by  a  happy  chance  in  our  Politic, 
should  be  repugnant  to  that  which  is  the  same  by  divine 
command  in  the  Ministery  ?  Thus  then  wee  see  that  our 
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Ecclesiall,  and  Political!  choyses  may  consent  and  sort 
as  well  together  without  any  rupture  in  the  STATE, 
as  Christians,  and  Freeholders.  But  as  for  honour,  that 
ought  indeed  to  be  different,  and  distinct  as  either  Office 
looks  a  severall  way,  the  Minister  whose  Calling  and 
end  is  spirituall,  ought  to  be  honour'd  as  a  Father  and 
Physitian  to  the  Soule  (if  he  be  found  to  be  so)  with  a 
Son-like  and  Disciple-like  reverence,  which  is  indeed  the 
dearest,  and  most  affectionate  honour,  most  to  be  desir'd 
by  a  wise  man,  and  such  as  will  easily  command  a  free 
and  plentifull  provision  of  outward  necessaries,  without 
his  furder  care  of  this  world. 

The  Magistrate  whose  Charge  is  to  see  to  our  Per 
sons,  and  Estates,  is  to  bee  honour'd  with  a  [74]  more 
elaborate  and  personall  Courtship,  with  large  Salaries 
and  Stipends,  that  hee  himselfe  may  abound  in  those 
things  whereof  his  legall  justice  and  watchfull  care 
gives  us  the  quiet  enjoyment.  And  this  distinction  of 
Honour  will  bring  forth  a  seemly  and  grace  full  Uni- 
formity  over  all  the  Kingdome. 

Then  shall  the  Nobles  possesse  all  the  Dignities  and 
Offices  of  temporall  honour  to  themselves,  sole  Lords 
without  the  improper  mixture  of  Scholastick,  and  pusil 
lanimous  upstarts,  the  Parliament  shall  void  her  Upper 
House  of  the  same  annoyances,  the  Common,  and  Civill 
Lawes  shall  be  both  set  free,  the  former  from  the  con- 
troule,  the  other  from  the  meere  vassalage  and  Copy 
hold  of  the  Clergie. 

And  whereas  temporall  Lawes  rather  punish  men 
when  they  have  transgress't,  then  form  them  to  be  such 
as  should  transgresse  seldomest,  wee  may  conceive  great 
hopes  through  the  showres  of  Divine  Benediction,  water 
ing  the  unmolested  and  watchfull  paines  of  the  Minis- 
tery,  that  the  whole  Inheritance  of  God  will  grow  up  so 
straight  and  blamelesse,  that  the  Civill  Magistrate  may 
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with  farre  lesse  toyle  and  difficulty,  and  far  more  ease 
and  delight  steare  the  tall  and  goodly  Vessell  of  the 
Common-wealth  through  all  the  gusts  and  tides  of  the 
Worlds  mutability. 

Here  I  might  have  ended,  but  that  some  Objections, 
which  I  have  heard  commonly  flying  about,  presse  mee 
to  the  endevour  of  an  answere.  [73]  We  must  not  run 
they  say  into  sudden  extreams.  This  is  a  fallacious 
Rule,  unlesse  understood  only  of  the  actions  of  Vertue 
about  things  indifferent,  for  if  it  be  found  that  those 
two  extreames  be  Vice  and  Vertue,  Falshood  and  Truth, 
the  greater  extremity  of  Vertue  and  superlative  Truth 
we  run  into,  the  more  vertuous,  and  the  more  wise  wee 
become;  and  hee  that  flying  from  degenerate  and  tra- 
ditionall  corruption,  feares  to  shoot  himself e  too  far  into 
the  meeting  imbraces  of  a  Divinely-warranted  Reforma 
tion,  had  better  not  have  run  at  all.  And  for  the  sud- 
dennesse  it  cannot  be  fear'd.  Who  should  oppose  it? 
The  Papists?  They  dare  not.  The  Protestants  other 
wise  affected.  They  were  mad.  There  is  nothing  will 
be  remoov'd  but  what  to  them  is  profess'dly  indifferent. 
The  long  affection  which  the  People  have  borne  to  it, 
what  for  it  selfe,  what  for  the  odiousnes  of  Prelates,  is 
evident:  from  the  first  yeare  of  Qu.  Elisabeth,  it  hath 
still  beene  more  and  more  propounded,  desir'd,  and  be- 
seech't,  yea  sometimes  favourably  forwarded  by  the  Par 
liaments  themselves.  Yet  if  it  were  sudden  &  swift,  pro 
vided  still  it  be  from  worse  to  better,  certainly  wee  ought 
to  hie  us  from  evill  like  a  torrent,  and  rid  our  selves  of 
corrupt  Discipline,  as  wee  would  shake  fire  out  of  our 
bosomes. 

Speedy  and  vehement  were  the  Reformations  of  all 
the  good  Kings  of  Juda,  though  the  people  had  teene 
nuzzl'd  in  Idolatry  never  so  long  before;  they  fear'd  not 
the  bug-bear  danger,  nor  [76]  the  Lyon  in  the  way  that 
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the  sluggish  and  timorous  Politician  thinks  he  sees;  no 
more  did  our  Brethren  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
abroad;  they  ventur'd  (God  being  their  guide)  out  of 
rigid  POPERY,  into  that  which  wee  in  mockery  call 
precise  Puritanisme,  and  yet  wee  see  no  inconvenience 
befell  them. 

Let  us  not  dally  with  God  when  he  offers  us  a  full 
blessing,  to  take  as  much  of  it  as  wee  think  will  serve 
our  ends,  and  turne  him  back  the  rest  upon  his  hands, 
lest  in  his  anger  he  snatch  all  from  us  again.  Next  they 
alledge  the  antiquity  of  Episcopacy  through  all  Ages. 
What  it  was  in  the  Apostles  time,  that  questionlesse  it 
must  be  still,  and  therein  I  trust  the  Ministers  will  be 
able  to  satisfie  the  Parliament.  But  if  Episcopacie  be 
taken  for  Prelacie,  all  the  Ages  they  can  deduce  it 
through,  will  make  it  no  more  venerable  then  Papacie. 

Most  certaine  it  is  (as  all  our  Stories  beare  witnesse) 
that  ever  since  their  comming  to  the  See  of  Canterbury 
for  neere  twelve  hundred  yeares,  to  speake  of  them  in 
generall,  they  have  beene  in  England  to  our  Soules  a  sad 
and  dolefull  succession  of  illiterate  and  blind  guides:  to 
our  purses,  and  goods  a  wastfull  band  of  robbers,  a  per- 
petuall  havock,  and  rapine :  To  our  state  a  continuall 
Hydra  of  mischiefe,  and  molestation,  the  forge  of  dis 
cord  and  Rebellion :  This  is  the  Trophey  of  their  An 
tiquity,  and  boasted  Succession  through  so  many  Ages. 
And  for  those  Prelat-Martyrs  they  glory  of,  they  are  to 
bee  judg'd  what  they  [77]  were  by  the  Gospel,  and  not 
the  Gospel  to  be  tried  by  them. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  if  they  were  for  Bishopricks 
and  Ceremonies,  it  was  in  their  prosperitie,  and  fulnes 
of  bread,  but  in  their  persecution,  which  purifi'd  them, 
and  neer  their  death,  which  was  their  garland,  they 
plainely  dislik'd  and  condem'd  the  Ceremonies,  and  threw 
away  those  Episcopall  ornaments  wherein  they  were  in- 
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stal'd,  as  foolish  and  detestable,  for  so  the  words  of 
Ridley  at  his  degradment,  and  his  letter  to  Hooper  ex 
pressly  shew.  Neither  doth  the  Author  of  our  Church 
History  spare  to  record  sadly  the  fall  (for  so  he  termes 
it)  and  infirmities  of  these  Martyrs,  though  we  would 
deify  them.  And  why  should  their  Martyrdom  more 
countnance  corrupt  doctrine,  or  discipline,  then  their 
subscriptions  justify  their  Treason  to  the  Royall  blood 
of  this  Relm,  by  diverting  and  intaling  the  right  of  the 
Crown  from  the  true  heires,  to  the  houses  of  Northum 
berland  and  Suffolk,  which  had  it  tooke  effect,  this  pres 
ent  King  had  in  all  likelyhood  never  sat  on  this  Throne, 
and  the  happy  union  of  this  Hand  had  bin  frustrated. 

Lastly,  whereas  they  adde  that  some  the  learnedest  of 
the  reformed  abroad  admire  our  Episcopacy,  it  had  bin 
more  for  the  strength  of  the  Argument  to  tell  us  that 
som  of  the  wisest  Statesmen  admire  it,  for  thereby  we 
might  guesse  them  weary  of  the  present  discipline,  as  of 
fensive  to  their  State,  which  is  the  bugge  we  feare;  but 
be-  [78]  ing  they  are  Church-men,  we  may  rather  sus 
pect  them  for  some  Prelatising-spirits  that  admire  our 
Bishopricks,  not  Episcopacy.  The  next  objection  van 
ishes  of  it  selfe,  propounding  a  doubt,  whether  a  greater 
inconvenience  would  not  grow  from  the  corruption  of 
any  other  discipline,  then  from  that  of  Episcopacy.  This 
seemes  an  unseasonable  foresight,  and  out  of  order  to 
deferre,  and  put  off  the  most  need  full  constitution  of 
one  right  discipline,  while  we  stand  ballancing  the  dis 
commodity's  of  two  corrupt  ones.  First  constitute  that 
which  is  right,  and  of  it  selfe  it  will  discover,  and  rectify 
that  which  swervs,  and  easily  remedy  the  pretended  feare 
of  having  a  Pope  in  every  Parish,  unlesse  we  call  the 
zealous,  and  meek  censure  of  the  Church  a  Popedom, 
which  who  so  does  let  him  advise  how  he  can  reject  the 
Pastorly  Rod,  and  Sheep-hooke  of  CHRIST,  and 
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those  cords  of  love,  and  not  feare  to  fall  under  the  iron 
Scepter  of  his  anger  that  will  dash  him  to  peeces  like  a 
Potsherd. 

At  another  doubt  of  theirs  I  wonder;  whether  this 
discipline  which  we  desire,  be  such  as  can  be  put  in  prac 
tise  within  this  Kingdom,  they  say  it  cannot  stand  with 
the  common  Law,  nor  with  the  Kings  safety;  the  gov 
ernment  of  Episcopacy,  is  now  so  weav'd  into  the  com 
mon  Law :  In  Gods  name  let  it  weave  out  againe ;  let 
not  humain  quillets  keep  back  divine  authority.  Tis  not 
the  common  Law,  nor  the  civil,  but  piety,  and  justice, 
that  are  our  foundresses;  they  stoop  [79]  not,  neither 
change  colour  for  Aristocracy,  democracy,  or  Monarchy, 
nor  yet  at  all  interrupt  their  just  courses,  but  farre  above 
the  taking  notice  of  these  inferior  niceties  with  perfect 
sympathy,  where  ever  they  meet,  kisse  each  other.  Lastly, 
they  are  fearfull  that  the  discipline  which  will  succeed 
cannot  stand  with  the  Ks.  safety.  Wherefore?  it  is  but  ^ 
Episcopacy  reduc't  to  what  it  should  be,  were  it  not  that 
the  Tyranny  of  Prelates  under  the  name  of  Bishops  hath 
made  our  eares  tender,  and  startling,  we  might  call  every 
good  Minister  a  Bishop,  as  every  Bishop,  yea  the  Apos 
tles  themselves  are  call'd  Ministers,  and  the  Angels  min-  / 
{string  Spirits,  and  the  Ministers  againe  Angels.  But 
wherein  is  this  propounded  government  so  shrewd?  Be 
cause  the  government  of  assemblies  will  succeed.  Did 
not  the  Apostles  govern  the  Church  by  assemblies,  how 
should  it  else  be  Catholik,  how  should  it  have  Com 
munion?  Wee  count  it  Sacrilege  to  take  from  the  rich 
Prelates  their  Lands,  and  revenu's  which  is  Sacrilege  in 
them  to  keep,  using  them  as  they  doe,  and  can  we  think 
it  safe  to  defraude  the  living  Church  of  GOD  of  that 
right  which  GOD  has  given  her  in  assemblies !  O  but 
the  consequence:  Assemblies  draw  to  them  the  Suprem 
acy  of  Ecclesiasticall  jurisdiction.  No  surely,  they  draw 
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no  Supremacy,  but  that  authority  which  CHRIST, 
and  Saint  Paid  in  his  name  con f errs  upon  them.  The  K. 
may  still  retain  the  same  Supremacy  in  the  Assemblies, 
as  in  the  Parliament,  here  he  can  [80]  do  nothing  alone 
against  the  common  Law,  and  there  neither  alone,  nor 
with  consent  against  the  Scriptures.  But  is  this  all? 
No,  this  Ecclesiasticall  Supremacy  draws  to  it  the  power 
to  excommunicate  Kings;  and  then  followes  the  worst 
that  can  be  imagin'd.  Doe  they  hope  to  avoyd  this  by 
keeping  Prelates  that  have  so  often  don  it?  Not  to  ex- 
emplifie  the  malapert  insolence  of  our  owne  Bishops  in 
this  kind  towards  our  Kings:  I  shall  turn  back  to  the 
Primitive,  and  pure  times,  which  the  objectors  would 
have  the  rule  of  reformation  to  us. 

Not  an  assembly,  but  one  Bishop  alone,  Saint  AM 
BROSE  of  Millan,  held  Theodosins  the  most  Chris 
tian  Emperor  under  excommunication  above  eight 
moneths  together,  drove  him  from  the  Church  in  the 
presence  of  his  Nobles,  which  the  good  Emperor  bore 
with  heroick  humility,  and  never  ceas't  by  prayers,  and 
teares,  till  he  was  absolv'd,  for  which  coming  to  the 
Bishop  with  Supplication  into  the  Salutory,  some  out 
Porch  of  the  Church,  he  was  charg'd  by  him  of  tyran- 
nicall  madnes  against  GOD,  for  comming  into  holy 
ground.  At  last  upon  conditions  absolv'd,  and  after 
great  humiliation  approaching  to  the  Altar  to  offer  (as 
those  thrice  pure  times  then  thought  meet)  he  had  scarse 
with-drawne  his  hand,  and  stood  awhile,  when  a  bold 
Arch-deacon  comes  in  the  Bishops  name,  and  chaces  him 
from  within  the  railes  telling  him  peremptorily  that  the 
place  wherein  he  stood,  was  for  none  [81]  but  the  Priests 
to  enter,  or  to  touch:  and  this  is  another  peece  of  pure 
Primitive  Divinity.  Thinke  yee  then  our  Bishops  will 
forgoe  the  power  of  excommunication  on  whomsoever? 
No  certainly,  unlesse  to  compasse  sinister  ends,  and  then 
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revoke  when  they  see  their  time.  And  yet  this  most  mild, 
though  withall  dredfull,  and  inviolable  Prerogative  of 
Christs  diadem  excommunication  servs  for  nothing  with 
them,  but  to  prog,  and  pandar  for  fees,  or  to  display  their 
pride  and  sharpen  their  revenge,  debarring  men  the  pro 
tection  of  the  Law,  and  I  remember  not  whether  in  some 
cases  it  bereave  not  men  all  right  to  their  worldly  goods, 
and  Inheritances  besides  the  deniall  of  Christian  buriall. 
But  in  the  Evangelical,  and  reformed  use  of  this  sacred 
censure,  no  such  prostitution,  no  such  Jscariotical  drifts 
are  to  be  doubted,  as  that  Spirituall  doom,  and  sentence, 
should  invade  worldly  possession,  which  is  the  right  full 
lot  and  portion,  even  of  the  wickedest  men,  as  frankly 
bestow'd  upon  them  by  the  al-dispensing  bounty,  as  rain, 
and  Sun-shine.  No,  no,  it  seekes  not  to  bereave  or  de 
stroy  the  body,  it  seekes  to  saue  the  Soule  by  humbling 
the  body,  not  by  Imprisonment,  or  pecuniary  mulct, 
much  lesse  by  stripes  or  bonds,  or  disinheritance,  but  by 
Fatherly  admonishment,  and  Christian  rebuke,  to  cast  it 
into  godly  sorrow,  whose  end  is  joy,  and  ingenuous  bash- 
fulnesse  to  sin:  if  that  can  not  be  wrought,  then  as  a 
tender  Mother  takes  her  Child  and  holds  it  over  the  pit 
with  scarring  [82]  words,  that  it  may  learne  to  feare, 
where  danger  is,  so  doth  excommunication  as  deerly, 
and  as  freely  without  money,  use  her  wholsome  and  sav 
ing  terrors,  she  is  instant,  she  beseeches,  by  all  the  deere, 
and  sweet  promises  of  SALVATION  she  entices 
and  woos,  by  all  the  threatnings,  and  thunders  of  the 
Law,  and  rejected  Gospel  she  charges,  and  adjures;  this 
is  all  her  Armory,  her  munition',  her  Artillery,  then  she 
awaites  with  long-sufferance,  and  yet  ardent  zeale.  In 
briefe,  there  is  no  act  in  all  the  errand  of  Gods  Ministers 
to  man-kind,  wherein  passes  more  loverlike  contestation 
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betweene  CHRIST  and  the  Soule  of  a  regenerate 
man  lapsing,  then  before,  and  in,  and  after  the  sentence 
of  Excommunication.  As  for  the  fogging  proctorage  of 
money,  with  such  an  eye  as  strooke  Gehezi  with  Leprosy, 
and  Simon  Magus  with  a  curse,  so  does  she  looke,  and 
so  threaten  her  firy  whip  against  that  banking  den  of 
theeves  that  dare  thus  baffle,  and  buy  and  sell  the  awfull, 
and  majestick  wrincles  of  her  brow.  He  that  is  rightly 
and  apostolically  sped  with  her  invisible  arrow,  if  he  ca 
be  at  peace  in  his  Soule,  and  not  smel  within  him  the  brim 
stone  of  Hell,  may  have  faire  leave  to  tell  all  his  baggs 
over  undiminish't  of  the  least  farding,  may  eat  his  dain 
ties,  drinke  his  wine,  use  his  delights,  enjoy  his  Lands, 
and  liberties,  not  the  least  skin  rais'd,  not  the  least  haire 
misplac't  for  all  that  excommunication  has  done:  much 
more  may  a  King  in  joy  his  rights,  and  prerogatives  un- 
[83]  deflour'd,  untouch'd,  and  be  as  absolute,  and  com- 
pleat  a  King,  as  all  his  royalties  and  revenu's  can  make 
him.  And  therefore  little  did  Thcodosius  fear  a  plot 
upon  his  Empire  when  he  stood  excommunicat  by  Saint 
Ambrose,  though  it  were  done  either  with  much  hauty 
pride,  or  ignorant  zeale.  But  let  us  rather  look  upon 
the  reformed  Churches  beyond  the  seas,  the  Grizons,  the 
Swisses,  the  Hollanders,  the  French,  that  have  a  Su 
premacy  to  live  under  as  well  as  we,  where  do  the 
Churches  in  all  thees  places  strive  for  Supremacy,  where 
do  they  clash  and  justle  Supremacies  with  the  Civil  Ma 
gistrate?  In  France  a  more  severe  Monarchy  then  ours, 
the  Protestants  under  this  Church  goverment  carry  the 
name  of  the  best  Subjects  the  King  has;  and  yet  Pres 
bytery,  if  it  must  be  so  call'd,  does  there  all  that  it  de 
sires  to  doe:  how  easie  were  it,  if  there  be  such  great 
suspicion,  to  give  no  more  scope  to  it  in  England.  But 
let  us  not  for  feare  of  a  scarre-crow,  or  else  through 
hatred  to  be  reform'd  stand  hankering  and  politizing, 
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when  GOD  with  spread  hands  testifies  to  us,  and  points 
us  out  the  way  to  our  peace. 

Let  us  not  be  so  overcredulous,  unlesse  GOD  hath 
blinded  us,  as  to  trust  our  deer  Soules  into  the  hands  of 
men  that  beg  so  devoutly  for  the  pride,  and  gluttony  of 
their  owne  backs,  and  bellies,  that  sue  and  sollicite  so 
eagerly,  not  for  the  saving  of  Soules,  the  consideration 
of  which  can  have  heer  no  place  at  all,  but  for  their 
Bishop-  [84]  ricks,  Deaneries,  Prebends,  and  Chano- 
nies;  how  can  these  men  not  be  corrupt,  whose  very 
cause  is  the  bribe  of  their  own  pleading;  whose  mouths 
cannot  open  without  the  strong  breath,  and  loud  stench 
of  avarice,  Simony,  and  Sacrilege,  embezzling  the  treas 
ury  of  the  Church  on  painted,  and  guilded  walles  of 
Temples  wherein  GOD  hath  testified  to  have  no  de 
light,  warming  their  Palace  Kitchins,  and  from  thence 
their  unctuous,  and  epicurean  paunches,  with  the  almes 
of  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  impotent,  the  aged,  the  orfan, 
the  widow,  for  with  these  the  treasury  of  CHRIST 
ought  to  be,  here  must  be  his  jewels  bestow'd,  his  rich 
Cabinet  must  be  emptied  heer;  as  the  constant  martyr 
Saint  Laurence  taught  the  Roman  Praetor.  Sir  would 
you  know  what  the  remonstrance  of  these  men  would 
have,  what  their  Petition  imply's  ?  They  intreate  us  that 
we  would  not  be  weary  of  those  insupportable  greev- 
ances  that  our  shoulders  have  hitherto  crackt  under, 
they  beseech  us  that  we  would  think  'em  fit  to  be  our 
Justices  of  peace,  our  Lords,  our  highest  officers  of 
State,  though  they  come  furnish't  with  no  more  experi 
ence  then  they  learnt  betweene  the  Cook,  and  the  manci 
ple,  or  more  profoundly  at  the  Colledge  audit,  or  the 
regent  house,  or  to  come  to  their  deepest  insight,  at  their 
Patrons  Table;  they  would  request  us  to  indure  still  the 
russling  of  their  Silken  Cassocks,  and  that  we  would 

23  A,  B,  and  C :  the  'r'  is  inverted. 
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burst  our  midriffes  rather  then  laugh  to  see  them  under 
Sayl  in  all  their  Lawn,  and  Sarce-  [85]  net,  their 
shrouds,  and  tackle,  with  a  geometrical!  rhomboides 
upon  their  heads:  they  would  bear  us  in  hand  that  we 
must  of  duty  still  appear  before  them  once  a  year  in 
Jerusalem  like  good  circumcizd  males,  and  Females  to 
be  taxt  by  the  poul,  to  be  scons't  our  head  money,  our 
tuppences  in  their  Chaunlerly  Shopbook  of  Easter.  They 
pray  us  that  it  would  please  us  to  let  them  still  hale  us, 
and  worrey  us  with  their  band-dogs,  and  Pursivants; 
and  that  it  would  please  the  Parliament  that  they  may 
yet  have  the  whipping,  fleecing,  and  fleaing  of  us  in  their 
diabolical  Courts  to  tear  the  flesh  from  our  bones,  and 
into  our  wide  wounds  instead  of  balm,  to  power  in  the 
oil  of  Tartar,  vitriol,  and  mercury;  Surely  a  right  rea- 
sonable,  innocent,  and  soft-hearted  Petition.  O  the  re 
lenting  bowels  of  the  Fathers.  Can  this  bee  granted 
them  unlesse  GOD  have  smitten  us  with  f rensie  from 
above,  and  with  a  dazling  giddinesse  at  noon  day? 
Should  not  those  men  rather  be  heard  that  come  to 
plead  against  their  owne  preferments,  their  worldly  ad 
vantages,  their  owne  abundance;  for  honour,  and  obe 
dience  to  Gods  word,  the  conversion  of  Soules,  the  Chris 
tian  peace  of  the  Land,  and  union  of  the  reformed  Catho- 
lick  Church,  the  nnappropriating,  and  unmonopolidng 
the  rewards  of  learning  and  industry,  from  the  greasie 
clutch  of  ignorance,  and  high  feeding.  We  have  tri'd 
already,  &  miserably  felt  what  ambition  worldly  glory 
&  immoderat  wealth  can  do,  what  the  boistrous  &  con- 
tradictional  hand  of  [86]  a  temporall,  earthly,  and  cor- 
poreall  Spiritualty  can  availe  to  the  edifying  of  Christs 
holy  Church;  were  it  such  a  desperate  hazard  to  put  to 
the  venture  the  universall  Votes  of  Christs  Congrega 
tion,  the  fellowly  and  friendly  yoke  of  a  teaching  and 
25  A,  B,  and  C:  nnappropriating. 
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laborious  Ministery,  the  Pastorlike  and  Apostolick  imi 
tation  of  meeke  and  unlordly  Discipline,  the  gentle  and 
benevolent  mediocritie  of  Church-maintenance,  without 
the  ignoble  Hucsterage  of  pidling  Tithes?  Were  it  such 
an  incurable  mischief e  to  make  a  little  triall,  what  all 
this  would  doe  to  the  flourishing  and  growing  up  of 
Christs  mysticall  body?  As  rather  to  use  every  poore 
shift,  and  if  that  serve  not,  to  threaten  uproare  and 
combustion,  and  shake  the  brand  of  Civill  Discord? 

O  Sir,  I  doe  now  feele  my  selfe  in  wrapt  on  the  so- 
daine  into  those  mazes  and  Labyrinths  of  dread  full  and 
hideous  thoughts,  that  which  way  to  get  out,  or  which 
way  to  end  I  know  not,  unlesse  I  turne  mine  eyes,  and 
with  your  help  lift  up  my  hands  to  that  Eternall  and 
Propitious  Throne,  where  nothing  is  readier  then  grace 
and  refuge  to  the  distresses  of  mortall  Suppliants:  and 
it  were  a  shame  to  leave  these  serious  thoughts  lesse 
piously  then  the  Heathen  were  wont  to  conclude  their 
graver  discourses. 

Thou  therefore  that  sits't  in  light  &  glory  unapproch- 
able,  Parent  of  Angels  and  Men!  next  thee  I  implore 
Omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost  remnant  whose 
nature  thou  didst  assume,  [87]  ineffable  and  everlasting 
Love!  And  thou  the  third  subsistence  of  Divine  Infini 
tude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of  created 
Things!  one  Tri-personall  GODHEAD  !  looke  upon 
this  thy  poore  and  almost  spent,  and  expiring  Church, 
leave  her  not  thus  a  prey  to  these  importunate  Wolves, 
that  wait  and  thinke  long  till  they  devoure  thy  tender 
Flock,  these  wilde  Boares  that  have  broke  into  thy  Vine 
yard,  and  left  the  print  of  their  polluting  hoofs  on  the 
Soules  of  thy  Servants.  O  let  them  not  bring  about 
their  damned  designes  that  stand  now  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bottomlesse  pit  expecting  the  Watch- word  to  open 
and  let  out  those  dreadfull  Locusts  and  Scorpions,  to- 
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re-involve  us  in  that  pitchy  Cloud  of  infernall  darknes, 
where  we  shall  never  more  see  the  Sunne  of  thy  Truth 
againe,  never  hope  for  the  cheerfull  dawne,  never  more 
heare  the  Bird  of  Morning  sing.  Be  mov'd  with  pitty 
at  the  afflicted  state  of  this  our  shaken  Monarchy,  that  » 
now  lies  labouring  under  her  throwes,  and  struggling 
against  the  grudges  of  more  dreaded  Calamities. 

O  thou  that  after  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody 
Inundations,  and  the  succeeding  Sword  of  intestine 
Warrc,  soaking  the  Land  in  her  owne  gore,  didst  pitty  10 
the  sad  and  ceasles  revolution  of  our  swift  and  thick- 
comming  sorrowes  when  wee  were  quite  breathlesse,  of 
thy  free  grace  didst  motion  Peace,  and  termes  of  Cov'- 
nant  with  us,  &  having  first  welnigh  freed  us  from  An 
tichrist  ian  thraldome,  didst  build  up  this  Britannick  Em~  t  s 
pire  [88]  to  a  glorious  and  enviable  heighth  with  all  her 
Daughter  Hands  about  her,  stay  us  in  this  felicitie,  let 
not  the  obstinacy  of  our  halfe  Obedience  and  will-Wor 
ship  bring  forth  that  Viper  of  Sedition,  that  for  these 
Fourescore  Yeares  hath  been  breeding  to  eat  through  , • 
the  entrals  of  our  Peace;  but  let  her  cast  her  Abortive 
Spawne  without  the  danger  of  this  travailling  &  throb 
bing  Kingdome.  That  we  may  still  remember  in  our 
solcmne  Thanksgivings,  how  for  us  the  Northren  Ocean 
even  to  the  frozen  Thide  was  scatter'd  with  the  proud  =» 
Ship- wracks  of  the  Spanish  Armado,  and  the  very  maw 
of  Hell  ransack't,  and  made  to  give  up  her  conceal'd 
destruction,  ere  shee  could  vent  it  in  that  horrible  and 
damned  blast. 

O  how  much  more  glorious  will  those  former  Deliver-  ,  „ 
ances  appeare,  when  we  shall  know  them  not  onely  to 
have  sav'd  us  from  greatest  miseries  past,  but  to  have 
reserv'd  us  for  greatest  happinesse  to  come.  Hitherto 
thou  hast  but  freed  us,  and  that  not  fully,  from  the  un 
just  and  Tyrannous  Claime  of  thy  Foes,  now  unite  us 
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intirely,  and  appropriate  us  to  thy  selfe,  tie  us  ever 
lastingly  in  willing  Homage  to  the  Prerogative  of  thy 
eternall  Throne. 

And  now  wee  knowe,  O  thou  our  most  certain  hope 
and  defence,  that  thine  enemies  have  been  consulting  all 
the  Sorceries  of  the  great  Whore,  and  have  joyn'd  their 
Plots  with  that  sad  Intelligencing  Tyrant  that  mischief es 
the  World  with  his  Mines  of  Ophir,  and  lies  thirsting  to 
revenge  [89]  his  Navall  mines  that  have  larded  our 
Seas;  but  let  them  all  take  Counsell  together,  and  let  it 
come  to  nought,  let  them  Decree,  and  doe  thou  Cancell 
it,  let  them  gather  themselves,  and  bee  scatter'd,  let  them 
etmbatttell  themselves  and  bee  broken,  let  them  imbattell, 
and  be  broken,  for  thou  art  with  us. 

Then  amidst  the  Hymns,  and  Halleluiahs  of  Saints 
some  one  may  perhaps  bee  heard  offering  at  high  strains 
in  new  and  lofty  Measures  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy 
divine  Mercies,  and  marvelous  Judgements  in  this  Land 
throughout  all  A  G  E  S  ;  whereby  this  great  and  War 
like  Nation  instructed  and  inur'd  to  the  fervent  and  con- 
tinuall  practice  of  Truth  and  Righteousnesse,  and  casting 
farre  from  her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices  may  presse  on 
hard  to  that  high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the 
soberest,  wisest,  and  most  Christian  People  at  that  day 
when  thou  the  Eternall  and  shortly-expected  King  shalt 
open  the  Clouds  to  judge  the  severall  Kingdomes  of  the 
World,  and  distributing  Nationall  Honours  and  Rewards 
to  Religious  and  just  Common-wealths,  shalt  put  an  end 
to  all  Earthly  Tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and 
milde  Monarchy  through  Heaven  and  Earth.  Where 
they  undoubtedly  that  by  their  Labours,  Counsels,  and 
Prayers  have  been  earnest  for  the  Common  good  of  Re 
ligion  and  their  Countrey,  shall  receive  above  the  in- 
feriour  Orders  of  the  Blessed,  the  Regall  addition  of 
Principalities,  Legions,  and  Tlironcs  into  their  glorious 
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Titles,  and  in  supereminence  [90]  of  bcatifick  Vision 
progressing  the  datelesse  and  irrevoluble  Circle  of  Eter 
nity  shall  clasp  inseparable  Hands  with  joy,  and  blisse 
in  over  measure  for  ever. 

But  they  contrary  that  by  the  impairing  and  diminu 
tion  of  the  true  Faith,  the  distresses  and  servitude  of 
their  Countrcy  aspire  to  high  Dignity,  Rule  and  Promo 
tion  here,  after  a  shame  full  end  in  this  Life  (which  God 
grant  them)  shall  be  thrown  downe  eternally  into  the 
darkest  and  deepest  Gulfe  of  HELL,  where  under  the 
despightfull  controule,  the  trample  and  spume  of  all  the 
other  Damned,  that  in  the  anguish  of  their  Torture  shall 
have  no  other  ease  then  to  exercise  a  Razing  and 
Bestiall  Tyranny  over  them  as  their  Slaves  and  Negro's, 
they  shall  rcmaine  in  that  plight  for  ever,  the  basest,  the 
lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  most  underfoot  and 
downc-trodden  Vassals  of  Perdition. 


The  End. 


NOTES 

Title-page.  Written  to  a  Freind.  It  is  not  known  who 
the  'Freind'  is  (cf.  Masson,  Milton1!.  239). 

Title-page.  Thomas  Underbill  1641.  'His  shop  was  in 
Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible'  (Masson 
2.  239).  Masson  puts  the  publication  late  in  May  or  early 
in  June  (ibid.,  and  footnote).  Cf.  Introd.,  pp.  ix  ff. 

1.  1.  Faults  escapt  in  the  printing.  Cf.  Introd.,  pp. 
Ixxxv  ff. 

3.  10.  Amidst  those  deepe.  It  is  very  significant  that 
the  first  sentence  of  Milton's  first  pamphlet  should  relate  to 
the  purification  of  the  Church. 

3.  16.  Triumphing  to  the  highest  pitch  cf  glory.  Note 
throughout  this  passage  the  parellelism  with  Scriptural  ideas 
and  phraseology  (cf.  Acts  2.  33;  5.  31).  Cf.  Introd.,  pp. 
Ixv  ff. 

3.  18.  In  the  Revelation  of  his  Kingdome.  Cf.  Rev. 
1.1;  Rom.  2.  5.,  etc. 

3.  21.     Foule  and  sudden  corruption.    Of  the  primitive 
Church.     See  note  on  22.  6. 

4.  2.     Sad  it  is  to  thinke.    Milton's  conception  of  the 
pre-Reformation  Church  is  similar  to  that  of  John  Foxe, 
with  whom  Milton  agrees  for  the  most  part  throughout  this 
pamphlet  (cf.  Martyrs  4.  250).     Note  the  length  and  the 
loose,  disjointed  structure  of  the  sentence  (cf.  Introd.,  pp. 
Ixi  ff.). 

4.  5.  Chaffe  of  overdated  Ceremonies.  Milton  is  re 
ferring  to  the  antiquated  ceremonial  of  Judaism  (cf.  Mt. 
5.  12;  Luke  3.  17,  etc.).  The  Apostolic  Church  rejected 
practically  all  the  Judaistic  ceremonies  and  traditions  (cf. 
Acts  10.  1  ff.,  15.  1  ff. ;  Gal.  2.  11  ff.).  See  note  on  8.  25. 

4.  8.  Were  purifi'd.  Modern  usage  requires  the  verb 
in  the  singular. 
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4.  10.  Faith  needing  not.  Milton  has  in  mind  the 
various  sensuous  appeals  made  by  the  Roman  Church.  Cf. 
Lycidas,  11.  159  ff. 

4.  13.  In  his  Sacraments  ordain'd.  In  baptism  and  at 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Milton  refers  to  the  water  in  the  for 
mer,  and  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  latter  (cf.  Mt.  26.  26  ff. ; 
Mk.  16.  16;  1  Cor.  11.23  ff.). 

4.  17.  Old  cast  rudiments.  Cf.  Glossary,  s.  v. 
rudiment.  The  comparison  was  a  common  one  among  the 
Puritans  (cf.  Prynne,  A  Looking-Glasse  for  all  Lordly  Pre- 
lats,pp.  53  ff.).  Cf.  Col.  2.  8. 

4.  18.  New-vomited  Paganisme.  Note  the  figure: 
the  pagan  world  spewed  forth,  as  it  were,  their  idolatrous 
customs  upon  the  Christian  Church.  Throughout  the 
pamphlet  the  figures  are  homely,  and  often  coarse  (cf. 
Introd.,  pp.  Ixvii  ff.). 

4.  20.  Things  indifferent.  Ceremonies  whose  observ 
ance  or  non-observance  involves  neither  merit  nor  demerit 
(cf.  1  Cor.  8.  1  ff. ;  Foxe,  Martyrs  4.  251). 

4.  21.  Ey-Service  of  the  body.  Cf.  Col.  3.  22;  Eph. 
6.  6. 

4.  22.  Make  God  earthly  and  fleshly.  Milton  is  attack 
ing  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

4.  27.  Exterior,  and  bodily  forme.  Cf.  Glossary,  s.  v. 
exterior. 

4.  28.  In  a  formall  reverence.  Kneeling  at  the  Com 
munion  was  particularly  offensive  to  the  Puritans.  Arch 
bishop  Laud  had  insisted  upon  it  (cf.  Laud's  Speech  .  .  . 
in  the  Starre-Chamber,  p.  43).  In  the  Petition  of  the  City 
of  London  (Rushworth  4.  94)  there  is  a  strong  protest 
against  it. 

4.  28.  Worship  circumscrib'd.  The  service  of  the 
mass,  with  all  its  elaborate  details. 

4.  29.  They  hallow'd  it.  Milton  is  referring  to  the 
blessings,  the  use  of  incense,  the  sprinklings,  and  the  elab 
orate  robes  used  in  the  Corpus  Christi  processions  and  simi 
lar  ecclesiastical  pageants. 
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5.  3.  Palls,  miters,  gold,  and  guegaws.  See  note  on 
52.  29.  Note  the  derision  expressed  in  'guegaws'.  Cf. 
The  Jury  or  Inquisition  De  Jure  Divino,  pp.  3  ff. :  'In  that 
they  would  make  us  believe  that  holiness  is  in  the  Surplis, 
Cap,  Tippet,  or  Cope,  above  other  garments.' 

5.  4.  Arons  old  wardrope.  Cf.  Ex.  28.  1  ff.  This  was 
a  frequent  comparison  among  the  Puritans.  Hooper  uses 
it  in  his  Third  Sermon  upon  Jonas:  'And  sure  I  am,  they 
have  not  in  the  word  of  God  that  thus  a  minister  should  be 
apparelled  nor  yet  in  the  primitive  and  best  church.  It  is 
rather  the  habit  and  vesture  of  Aron  and  the  gentiles,  than 
of  the  ministers  of  Christ.'  Cf.  Sermon  Seven  (Early 
Writings,  p.  479)  ;  Milton,  Reason  Ch.  Govt.  (Bohn  2.  452 
ff.). 

5.  6.  Lurries.  Cf.  Glossary.  The  word,  according  to 
N.  E.  D.,  is  a  shortened  form  of  Liripoop,  of  which  no  plaus 
ible  etymology  has  been  found. 

5.  18.  Hence  to  all.  The  meaning  will  be  clear  if  a 
colon  is  put  after  'incredulity',  as  in  the  Bohn  edition. 

5.  23.     Pangs  and  gripes.    Cf.  Isa.  13.  8;  21.  3;  etc. 

6.  11.     Decency.    The  plea  of  decency  was  constantly 
put  forth  by  the  Episcopal  party  at  this  time  (cf.  Laud's 
Speech  ...  in  the  Starr e-Chamber,  pp.   11   ff.).     Prynne 
is  very  sarcastic  on  the  subject;  cf.  Lord  Bishops,  p.  50: 
'But  thus  we  see  how  eagre  he  is  for  his  ceremonies,  as  for 
which  he  hath  taken  all  the  paines,  and  with  out  which  they 
can  be  no  Decency.'     Cf.  Heylyn,  A  Coale  from  the  Altar, 
p.  59. 

6.  12.  Baptisme  chang'd  into  a  kind  of  exorcisme. 
An  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 

6.  15.  Impression  of  a  Priests  forefinger.  The  sign 
of  the  cross  made  in  baptism. 

6.  16.  Feast  of  free  grace.  Cf.  Luke  22.  14  ff.  Milton 
is  attacking  the  mass. 

6.  18.  Happy  Covenant.  Cf.  Luke  22.  20;  Milton, 
Christian  Doctrine  (Bohn  4.  403,  411). 
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6.  21.  Subject  of  horror.  As  a  result  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  the  greatest  fear  was  felt  lest  some 
accident  should  happen  to  the  bread  and  wine.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  partaking  of  the  wine  was  withdrawn 
from  the  laity. 

6.  21.  Gloating  adoration  pageanted  about.  The 
mass  was  carried  about  in  a  procession.  Cf.  Chr.  Doct. 
(Bohn  4.  414  ff.,  420,  421). 

6.  23.  Beguiles  them  of  their  reward.  Cf.  Col.  2.  18. 
The  whole  passage  is  an  echo  of  Col.  2.  8  ff. 

6.  28.     Peters     unseasonable     Humilitie.       Cf.     John 
13.  6  ff. 

7.  9.     Traine  of  Error.      Cf.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene  1. 

1.  18.  9. 

7.  9.     Swept  all  the  Starres.    Cf.  Rev.  12.  4. 

7.  11.  Blissful  Reformation.  Milton's  conception  of 
the  Reformation  was  that  of  the  Puritans  generally.  They 
believed  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  English 
Church  not  only  broke  away  from  the  Roman  Church,  but 
became  essentially  a  new  Church.  Hence  their  lack  of  rev 
erence  for  the  old  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  idea  of  the 
Episcopal  party  was  that  while  the  Church  had  thrown  off 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church,  it  still 
maintained  its  continuity,  even  by  means  of  the  Roman 
Church,  with  the  Apostolic  Church  (cf.  Introd.,  pp.  xxvii 
ff.). 

7.  17.  Bible  sought  out.  As  to  the  use  of  the  vernac 
ular  Bible  in  England,  cf.  Foxe,  Martyrs  4.  250  ff.,  5.  118 
ff. ;  Gairdner,  Eng.  Ch.  4.  106,  188  ff. ;  Lindsay,  Hist.  Ref. 

2.  315  ff. 

7.  19.  Schooles  opened.  Cf.  Foxe,  Martyrs  4.  253 : 
'For  as  the  first  decay  and  ruin  of  the  Church  before  began 
by  rude  ignorance,  and  lack  of  knowledge  in  teachers ;  so 
to  restore  the  church  again  by  doctrine  and  learning,  it 
pleased  God  to  open  to  man  the  art  of  printing.  .  .  .  Print 
ing  being  opened,  incontinently  ministered  into  the  church, 
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the  instruments  and  tools  of  learning  and  knowledge ;  which 
were  good  books  and  authors  before  lay  hid  and  unknown.' 

7.  20.  Princes  and  Cities  trooping.  Cf.  Foxe,  Martyrs 
4.  287 :  'During  this  time,  divers  princes,  earls,  barons, 
knights  of  the  order,  gentlemen,  priests,  monks,  with  other 
of  the  laity  and  common  sort,  visited  him  [Luther].  All 
these  were  present  at  all  hours  in  the  emperor's  court,  and 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  sight  of  him.' 

7.  23.  Powers  of  Darknesse.  Cf.  Col.  1.  13 ;  Luke 
22.  53. 

7.  24.  Scorning  the  fiery  rage.  Cf.  Foxe,  Martyrs  8. 
668  ff. :  'The  blessed  martyrs  .  .  .  were  never  so  merry 
before  in  all  their  lives,  some  leaped  for  joy,  some  for  tri 
umph  would  put  on  their  scarfs,  some  their  wedding  gar 
ments,  going  to  the  fire ;  others  kissed  the  stake,  some  em 
braced  the  faggots,  some  clapt  their  hands,  some  sang 
psalms.' 

7.  24.     Old  red  Dragon.    Cf.  Rev.  12.  3. 

7.  27.     England  ...  to  bee  the  first.    Milton  follows 
Foxe  (cf.  Martyrs  2.  791). 

8.  1.     Evangelick  Trumpet.     Cf.  Jer.  51.  27. 
8.  2.     As  from  a  Hill.    Cf.  Mt.  5.  14. 

8.  6.  Wiclefs  preaching.  Cf.  Foxe,  Martyrs  2.  790  ff. ; 
Holinshed,  Chron.  2.  705;  Speed,  Hist.  9.  12.  152.  John 
Wycliffe  (ca.  1324-1284)  opposed  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  and  allegiance  to  the  Papacy.  He  is  famous 
to-day  as  the  first  translator  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa 
ment  into  English. 

8.  7.     Lighted  their  tapers.     John   Huss  in  Bohemia 
was  greatly  influenced  by  reading  Wycliffe's  writings.  From 
Huss  the  light  was  passed  on  to  Luther.     Cf.  P.  L.  7.  364-5 : 
Hither  as  to  their  fountain  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light. 

8.  9.  Dampt  and  stifl'd  by  the  Pope  and  Prelates.  Cf. 
Holinshed  2.  705,  826  ff. 
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8.  9.  Sixe  or  seven  Kings  Reignes.  Wycliffe  died 
in  1384  (during  the  reign  of  Richard  II).  The  following 
were  kings  between  Richard  and  Henry  VIII,  in  whose 
reign  the  Reformation  occurred:  Henry  IV,  Henry  V, 
Henry  VI,  Edward  IV,  Richard  III,  and  Henry  VII. 

8.  14.  In  purity  of  doctrine.  In  the  fundamentals  of 
Christian  doctrine,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  English  Church  and  the  Reformed  Churches  on 
the  Continent  were  one.  In  discipline,  however,  that  is,  in 
the  form  of  government,  they  did  not  agree.  The  English 
Church  retained  the  Episcopal  form,  while  the  Continental 
churches  were  Calvinistic,  and  had  the  Presbyterian  form 
(cf.  Wakeman,  Hist.  Eng.  Ch.,  p.  200;  Lindsay,  Hist.  Ref. 
2.  21  if.). 

8.  16.  The  execution.  Cf.  2.  6.  After  'in'  supply 
'Discipline  which  is'.  Cf.  Glossary,  s.  v.  discipline. 

8.  16.  Laying  the  salve.  Note  the  homely  figure  from 
surgery.  Milton  is  probably  speaking  of  'preaching'. 

8.  18.  Tenting  and  searching.  Figure  as  above.  Cf. 
Glossary,  s.  v.  tent. 

8.  19.  Shooting  at  Rovers.  Shooting  from  a  distance. 
Cf.  Glossary,  s.  v.  rover. 

8.  20.  Schisme,  from  all  the  Reformation.  Cf.  Hall, 
Epis.  Div.  Right,  pp.  156  ff. ;  Hum.  Remons.,  pp.  29  if.; 
Def.  Hunt.  Remons.,  p.  26.  Cf.  Robert  Morley,  A  Modest 
Advertisement,  p.  13:  'As  for  that  Objection,  that  other 
wise  there  will  be  a  schisme  between  us  and  the  reformed 
chruches  ...  we  answer,  that  there  may  be  mutuall  charity 
in  those  that  have  a  different  Discipline ;  and  therefore  this 
argument  has  no  good  consequence.'  Laud  was  charged  in 
the  Long  Parliament  with  'dividing  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  foreign  protestant  Churches'  (Neal,  Hist.  Purit. 
1.  358). 

8.  21.  Ordination  to  belong  onely  to  Bishops.  George 
Downame  had  done  this  in  A  Sermon  defending  the  hon 
orable  function  of  Bishops,  pp.  37  ff.,  and  William  Barlow 
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in  One  of  the  four  Sermons  Preached  Before  The  Kings 
Majestic.  Cf.  Smectymnuus,  pp.  50  If. 

8.  24.  Their  Church  to  be  no  Church.  Smectymnuus 
quotes  the  detested  Bishop  Montague  as  having  said,  'Or 
dination  by  Episcopall  hands  is  so  necessary,  as  that  the 
Church  is  no  true  Church  without  it'  (Smec.,  p.  51).  A 
very  sane  view  of  the  question  is  expressed  in  A  Wise  and 
Moderate  Discourse  Concerning  Church- Affaires,  pp.  24  ff. 

8.  25.  Sencelesse  Ceremonies.  Ct.  Vox  Populi,  Ex* 
pressed  in  XXX V  Motions,  pp.  2  ff. :  'It  was  never  heard 
that  any  man  living  under  our  neighbour  Churches  dis 
cipline  was  ever  so  braine-sicke  as  to  moove  questions,wheth- 
er  of  Table,  Pulpit,  and  Font,  deserves  more  reverence  and 
bowing  at ;  or  that  their  Synods  and  Consistories  made 
Canons  and  Constitutions  about  placing  and  rayling  the 
Communion  Table:  about  Hoods  and  Surplisses,  and  such 
needlesse  orders,  which  bring  rather  striving  than  edifying.' 
Cf.  Smec.,  p.  10;  Speeches  of  Sr.  Benjamin  Rudger,  p.  2. 
For  other  contemporary  attacks  upon  the  ceremonies,  cf. 
Henry  Burton,  Jesu-Worship  Confuted;  R.  Bernard,  A 
Short  View  of  the  Prelatical  Church  of  England,  p.  5 ;  Vox 
Populi,  Expressed  in  XXXV  Motions,  p.  6;  Henry  Ains- 
worth,  An  Arrow  against  Idolatry;  Articles  against  Dr. 
Cosins  (Rush.  4.  208  ff.)  ;  John  Greenwood,  More  Work 
for  Priests;  Sabine  Staresman,  The  Unlmufulnes  of  Reading 
in  Prayer;  Prynne,  A  Looking-Glasse  for  all  Lordly  Prelats, 
pp.  92  ff . ;  Smectymnuus,  pp.  4-11 ;  Petition  of  the  City  of 
London  (Rush.  4.  94)  ;  The  Jury  or  Inquisition  De  Jure 
Diiino,  p.  3  ff. ;  Certaine  Grie^-ances  Well  Worthy  .  .  . 
Court  of  Parliament,  p.  2;  Articles  of  Enquiry  .  .  .  Richard 
Montague.  See  note  on  4.  28  ff. ;  52.  23  ff. 

8.  27.  Sliding  back  to  Rome.  This  was  a  common 
cry  among  the  Puritans  at  this  time  (cf.  Burton,  An  Epis 
tle  to  the  True-H carted  Nobility,  p.  24 ;  The  Jury  or  Inquisi 
tion  De  Jure  Div'mo,  p.  3 ;  Petition  of  the  City  of  London 
(Rush.  4.  4)  ;  Speech  of  Mr.  Rorse  [March  16,  1640]  ; 
(12) 
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Eight  Occasional  Speeches,  Made  in  the  house  .  .  . ;  Lord 
Falkland's  Speech  .  .  .  concerning  Episcopacy,  p.  7 ;  Thom 
as  Case,  Second  Sermon,  p.  23;  Master  Bagshaw  His 
Worthy  Speech;  Sir  Edward  Deering  Speech,  Nov.  21, 
1640  (Rush.  4.  55)  ;  Master  Pyms  Speech  in  Parliament,  p. 
6).  Cf.  Cam.  Mod.  Hist.  4.  277:  That  much  of  this  sus 
picion  was  unfounded — that  neither  Charles  nor  Laud  had 
any  idea  of  reviving  the  Papal  supremacy  or  restoring  Ro 
manism — is  true.'  Cf.  Laud's  answer  to  the  charge  in  A 
Speech  Delivered  in  the  Starre-Chamber  [June  14,  1637]. 

9.  2.  Churches  abroad.  Those  of  France,  the  Neth 
erlands,  and  Switzerland.  See  note  on  69.  23  ff. 

9.  2.  At  this  time  especially.  On  May  27,  probably 
just  as  Milton  had  finished  this  pamphlet,  the  Root-and- 
Branch  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons.  Cf.  Introd.,  pp.  xxvii  ff. 

9.  7.  His  judgement  on  our  sinnes.  This  is  a  rather 
strange  view — that  the  Reformation  in  England  was  being 
hindered  by  God  himself  as  a  punishment  upon  the  English 
people  for  their  sins.  Cf.  7.  28. 

9.  10.  Diligence  of  the  Pope  and  the  Papists.  The 
Jesuits  at  this  time  had  a  seminary  at  Douay  for  the  train 
ing  of  English  boys  in  Romanism ;  cf.  Burton,  The  Baiting 
of  the  Popes  Bull :  'The  Jesuits  at  this  present,  like  Samp 
sons  foxes  with  their  firebrands,  are  busy  kindling  combus 
tion  every  where  in  your  kingdom'. 

9.  15.  Booke  of  Santa  Clara.  Without  doubt  the 
Apologia  Episcoporum  seu  Sacri  Magistratus  [  1640] .  See 
note  on  9.  19. 

Sancta  Clara  (ca.  1598-1680),  originally  known  as  Chris 
topher  Davenport,  changed  his  name  to  Francis  a  Sancta 
Clara  on  becoming  a  Franciscan  monk.  He  worked  assid 
uously  in  England  for  fifty  years  to  bring  about  the  union 
of  the  English  and  the  Roman  Church.  His  life  may  be 
read  in  Paraphractica  Expositio,  ed.  Lee. 
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9.  17.  One  of  our  own  Prelats.  Undoubtedly  Bishop 
Joseph  Hall,  whose  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right.  Asserted 
appeared  also  in  1640. 

9.  18.  An  ominous  feare.  Bishop  Hall  begins  the 
book  thus:  'Good  God!  What  is  this  that  I  have  lived  to 
heare  ?' 

9.  19.  Had  joyn'd  their  forces.  Sancta  Clara  was  in 
constant  communion  with  Laud,  Montague,  and  others  of 
the  Episcopal  party  (cf.  Lee,  Paraph.  Expos.,  Introd.,  p. 
XXI).  Cf.  Mr.  Rovse's  Speech  [March  16,  1640]  :  'Santa 
Clara  on  his  part  labours  to  bring  the  articles  of  our  Church 
into  Popery  and  some  of  our  side  strive  to  meete  him  that 
way/ 

9.  20.     Babel.    Cf.  Gen.  11.  1  ff. 

9.  22.  Forwarding  of  true  Discipline.  The  introduc 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  system. 

9.  23.  Among  our  selves.  That  is,  the  causes  for 
which  they  (the  English  people)  are  responsible. 

9.25.  Henry  the  8.  As  to  Henry  VIII  and  the  Ref 
ormation,  cf.  HoIiiTslied,  Chron.  3.  792  ff. ;  Camden,  Annales 
1.  4  ff. ;  Speed,  Hist.  9.  21.  95  ff. ;  Child,  Ch.  and  St.,  pp.  44 
ff. ;  Gairdner,  Eng.  Ch.  16th  Cent.,  pp.  1  ff. ;  Lindsay,  Hist. 
Ref.  2.  315  ff. ;  Moore,  Hist.  Ref.,  pp.  23  ff.;  Wakeman, 
Hist.  Eng.  Ch.,  pp.  202  ff. 

9.  27.  Being  more  about  Supremacie.  Milton  has 
correctly  estimated  Henry's  interest  in  the  Reformation  (cf. 
note  on  9.  25,  and  Child,  op.  cit.,  pp.  47  ff. ;  Gairdner,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  208  ff.). 

9.  29.  Stuck  where  he  did.  Cf.  Speed  9.  21.  95;  Cam- 
den,  Annales  1.  9.  10. 

9.  32.  Sixe  bloody  Articles.  These  articles,  called 
'The  Whips  with  Six  Strings',  were  instituted  about  June 
16,  1539.  Cf.  Camden,  Annales  1.  9  ff. :  'Simulque  Protes- 
tantes  ut  Haereticos  comburit  ex  lege,  quam  vocarunt,  Sex 
Articulorum,  contra  eos  qui  Romanae  Ecclesiae  doctrinam 
de  Transubstantione,  una  in  Sacramento  Eucharistiae  specie, 
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Sacerdotum  coelibatu.  Votis,  Missa  privata,  &  Aurictilari 
Confessione  impugnarunt.'  Cf.  Lindsay,  op.  cit.  2.  347  ff. 
Foxe  attributes  the  articles  to  the  bishops  (Martyrs  5.  264)  ; 
cf.  Speed  9.  21.  Ill  ff. ;  23.  86.  Smectymnuus  also  attributes 
the  articles  to  the  bishops,  and  cites  as  sources  'Holinsh 
pag.  946'  and  'Speed,  pag.  792'  (cf.  Smec.,  p.  76).  Moore 
(Hist.  Ref.,  p.  222)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  State,  and  not 
the  bishops,  were  responsible  for  them. 

10.  5.  French  Cardinall  of  late.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
(1585-1642),  prime  minister  of  France.  He  had  a  quarrel 
with  the  Papacy  about  1638,  and  in  consequence  he  had 
Pierre  Dupuy  write  Libertes  de  I'Eglise  G attic ane,  which 
asserted  the  arguments  against  papal  despotism  and  those 
in  favor  of  the  subjection  of  the  Church  to  the  state.  'It 
was  currently  reported  that  Richelieu  was  prepared  to  break 
off  all  connection  with  Rome  and  to  obtain  from  a  national 
synod  his  own  election  as  patriarch  of  France'  (cf.  Lodge, 
Richelieu,  p.  195). 

10.  5.  See  of  Canterbury.  Milton  means  Archbishop 
Laud  (1573-1645),  the  great  enemy  of  the  Puritans.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of  Charles  I,  and  one 
of  the  most  influential  statesmen  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
strong  High  Churchman,  and  stood  for  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  He  was  impeached  by  the  Long  Parliament  De 
cember  18,  1640.  His  trial  began  March  12,  1644,  and  he 
was  executed  January  10,  1645  (cf.  Heylyn,  Cyp.  Ang.; 
Hutton,  Social  Eng.  7.  27  ff. ;  etc.). 

10.  6.  Hath  plainly  affected.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  opinion  among  the  Puritans  in  regard  to 
Laud.  Cf.  Smec.,  p.  72 :  'Whence  perhaps  it  is  that  the 
See  of  Canterbury  hath  affected  a  Patriarchy  in  our  dayes.' 
Sir  Edward  Deering  said  in  his  Speech  [November  21, 
1640],  p.  8:  'But  herein  I  shall  be  free  and  cleare,  if  one 
there  must  be,  be  it  a  Pope,  be  it  a  Patriarch,  this  I  resolve 
upon  for  mine  own  choyce,  Procul  a  love  procul  a  fulmine, 
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1  had  rather  serve  one  so  farre  as  Tyber,  then  to  have  him 
come  to  me  so  neare  as  the  Thames,  a  Pope  at  Rome  will 
do  me  lesse  hurt,  then  a  Patriarch  may  do  at  Lambeth/  Cf. 
Prynne,  Lord  Bishops,  p.  49,  and  note  on  56.  24. 

10.  7.  Edward  the  6.  As  to  Edward  VI  and  the  Ref 
ormation,  cf.  Child,  Ch.  and  St.,  pp.  105  ff. ;  Gairdner, 
Eng.  Ch.  16th  Cent.,  pp.  240  ff. ;  Lindsay,  Hist.  Ref.  2.  351 
ff. ;  Moore,  Hist.  Ref.,  pp.  166  ff. ;  Wakeman,  Hist.  Eng. 
Ch.,  pp.  261  ff.  Milton's  sources  include  Speed  9.  22.  18 
ff. ;  Holinshed  3.  867  ff. ;  Hayvvard,  Life  and  Reign  of  King 
Edivard  VI,  pp.  278  ff. ;  Foxe,  Martyrs  5.  697  ff. 

10.  10.  Warre  with  Scotland.  This  was  begun  about 
the  end  of  August,  1547,  and  ended  in  the  bloody  victory  of 
Pinkie,  September  10.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  failure  of 
the  Scotch  to  agree  to  the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Edward  VI  (cf.  Hayward,  op.  cit.,  pp.  278  ff. ; 
Child,  op.  cit.,  pp.  109  ff. ;  etc.). 

10.  10.  The  Protector.  Edward  Seymour  (ca.  1500- 
1552),  Duke  of  Somerset,  a  brother  of  Jane  Seymour,  and 
uncle  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Calvinistic  branch  of  the  Protestant  party.  In  1549-50, 
through  the  influence  of  Northumberland,  he  was  impris 
oned  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  executed  in  1552  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  See  note  on  10.  7. 

10.  12.  Repeale  the  6  articles.  Cf.  Speed  9.  22.  18: 
'For  the  Protector  returned,  and  a  Parliament  at  London 
assembled  .  .  .  wherein  was  repealed  the  Statute  formerly 
made,  and  commonly  called  the  Si.re  Articles,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  many  Martyrs  deaths  in  the  dayes  of  King 
Henry  his  Father.' 

10.  12.  Throw  the  Images  out  of  Churches.  Cf. 
Speed  9.  22.  18:  'At  which  time  also  injunctions  went  forth 
to  cleanse  the  Church  of  all  Images,  and  Commissioners 
sent  with  authority  to  pull  them  downe.'  Some  images 
were  taken  out  of  the  churches  at  the  very  beginning  of  Ed 
ward's  reign.  Then,  in  July,  the  royal  injunctions  to  destroy 
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them  were  issued.  And  again,  after  the  Scottish  victory, 
the  order  was  issued  to  destroy  them  (cf.  Gairdner  op.  cit., 
pp.  243  ff.).  Milton  follows  Speed's  account.  According 
to  Holinshed  3.  867,  the  reforms  occurred  before  the  war, 
and  in  Hayward,  pp.  289  ff.,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  reforms 
made  before  the  war  with  Scotland. 

10.  13.  Rebellions  .  .  .  stirr'd  up  by  obdurate  Papists. 
Cf.  Speed  9.  22.  19:  'For  the  Kings  Commission  being  put 
in  practice,  and  these  gay  golden  Images  cast  downe,  broken 
and  burnt,  their  Preists  accounted  the  Act  sacrilegious,  and 
one  of  them  .  .  .  sheathed  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  Master 
Body  a  Commissioner  .  .  .  which  fact  was  so  favored 
among  the  rurall  Commons  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  .  .  . 
that  in  a  rebellious  manner  they  combined  together  against 
the  king.'  Cf.  Hayward,  p.  292;  Holinshed  3.  917,  947  ff. 

10.  14.  Other  Tumults.  These  were  due  partly  to 
the  religious  controversy,  but  largely  to  the  agrarian  dis 
content.  The  country  people  resisted  the  enforced  enclos 
ure  of  the  common  lands.  The  'tumults'  began  with  the 
tearing  down  of  the  fences  of  'one  Green  of  Wilby,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  inclos'd  a  part  of  the  Attleborough  Com 
mon  adjoining  to  the  Common  Pasture  of  Horsham'  (Hay- 
ward,  p.  296).  Cf.  Holinshed  3.  916  ff.;  Speed  9.  22.  30 
ff. ;  Child,  op.  cit.,  pp.  120  ff. 

10.  14.  Warre  in  Norfolk.  Cf.  Speed  9.  22.  40  ff; 
Holinshed  3.  963  ff.;  Hayward,  pp.  296  ff . ;  Foxe  5.  738 
ff.;  Child,  op  cit.,  pp.  120  ff. 

10.  15.     Holding  tack.     Cf.  Glossary. 

10.  15.  Two  of  the  Kings  Generals.  'Lord  William 
Parr,  Marques  of  Northampton,  and  Lord  John  Dudley, 
Earle  of  Warwicke'  (Speed  9.  22.  38,  40).  Cf.  Hayward, 
pp.  297  ff. 

10.  17.  What  they  had  already  done.  During  Ed 
ward's  reign,  the  First  Prayer  Book  was  issued  in  1549, 
the  Second  in  1551,  and  the  Forty-Two  Articles  in  1553. 
For  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Edward's  reign,  cf. 
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Lindsay  2.  357  ff . ;  Child,  pp.  Ill  ff.;  Gairdner,  pp.  249  ff.; 
etc. 

10.  18.  Contentions  among  the  Peeres.  Smec.  (p.  77) 
gives  Speed  as  the  source  for  this:  'The  strife  that  arose 
suddenly  amongst  the  Peers,  emulating  one  anothers  honor, 
Speed,  pag.  837.'  Cf.  Speed  9.  22.  52:  'As  the  Commons 
by  these  tumultuous  rebellions  greatly  disquieted  the  peace 
of  the  land,  so  the  chiefest  Lords  did  disturb  the  Court  of 
the  Yong  King,  where  the  greatest  Counsellors  through 
emulation  and  disdaine,  banded  each  against  others,  with 
out  respect  of  themselves,  or  regard  of  their  Soveraigne.' 
Cf.  Hayward,  pp.  301  ff. 

10.  19.  Protectors  death.  Northumberland  accused 
him  of  inciting  a  rebellion  (cf.  Hayward,  p.  320  ff. ;  Holin- 
shed  3.  1032  ff. ;  Foxe  6.  282  ff.).  The  account  of  the  trial 
and  execution  are  given  in  Speed  9.  22.  56  ff. 

10.  19.  Most  zealous  in  this  point.  For  a  sympa 
thetic  account  of  Somerset,  cf.  Lindsay  2.  359  ff. ;  for  a  hos 
tile  one,  Moore,  pp.  164  ff.  Foxe  (8.  668)  speaks  of  'the 
blessed  and  heavenly  departure  of  King  Edward  the  sixth, 
that  first  put  down  the  mass  in  England,  and  also  of  the 
like  godly  end  of  his  good  uncle  the  duke  of  Somerset'. 

10.  20.  Northumberland.  John  Dudley  (1502-1553), 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  over 
came  Somerset  in  1549,  and  took  control  of  the  government. 
He  persuaded  Edward,  in  opposition  to  his  father's  will, 
to  exclude  Mary  and  Elizabeth  from  the  succession,  and  to 
appoint  instead  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Then  he  married  her  to 
his  son.  Upon  Edward's  death,  however,  Mary  became 
queen,  and  he  was  executed  for  treason. 

10.  20.  Could  do  most  in  England.  Cf.  Hayward,  p. 
326:  'The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  then  was -ex 
ceeding  potent,  and  almost  absolute  in  Government  of  the 
State,  and  suppos'd  able  to  make  any  Title  good,  either  by 
his  Authority,  or  by  his  Sword.' 
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10.  22.  Apostacie  ...  at  his  death.  Cf.  Speed  9.  23.  17: 
'The  Duke  having  promise  of  life,  if  he  would  recant  his 
profession,  Dastard-like  with  Peter,  forsooke  his  Master  and 
exhorted  the  people  to  the  Romish  profession :  which  his 
death  Sermon  afterwards  by  Authority,  came  forth  in 
Print.'  See  the  interesting  account  in  Foxe  6.  388  ff.  Cf. 
Child,  pp.  109  ff. ;  Gairdner,  p.  319. 

10.  22.  Bent  all  his  wit.  He  married  his  son  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  after  having  persuaded  Edward  to  make  her  his 
heir  (cf.  Hay  ward,  pp.  324  ff. ;  Holinshed  3.  1066  ff. ;  Speed 
9.  22.  74).  See  note  on  10.  20. 

10.  26.  Commo  stales.  For  example,  cf.  Holinshed 
3.  1070:  'On  the  sixteenth  of  Julie,  being  sundaie,  doctor 
Ridleie  bishop  of  London,  by  commandment  of  the  Coun- 
cill,  preached  at  Paules  Crosse,  where  he  vehementlie  per 
suaded  the  people  in  the  title  of  the  ladie  Jane,  late  pro 
claimed  queene,  and  inueied  earnestlie  against  the  title  of 
ladie  Marie,  &c.'  Cf.  Glossary,  s.  v.  stale. 

10.  27.     Prostituted  Gravities.     Cf.  Glossary. 

10.  28.  Potent  Statists  employ  them.  Northumber 
land  and  his  party  (see  note  on  10.  26). 

10.  32.  Toleration  for  Masse.  Special  authority  to 
have  Mass ;  cf .  Smec.,  p.  77 :  'And  the  importunate  suit  of 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  for  toleration  of  the  mass  for  the  Kings 
sister,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Kings  not  only  reasons, 
but  tears,  whereby  the  young  King  shewed  more  zeal  then 
his  best  Bishops.'  Speed  is  given  as  the  source;  cf.  Speed 
9.  22.  79 :  'Lady  Mary  his  sister  through  the  suit  of  Charles 
the  Emperour,  made  great  meanes  to  haue  Masse  said  in 
her  House,  ...  to  forward  which  Cranmer  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  accompanied  with  Ridley  Bishop  of  London, 
were  imployed  from  them  to  the  King,  who  hearing  the 
message,  gaue  the  replication  so  grounded  Vpon  Scripture, 
as  they  gaue  ouer  to  vrge  more  that  way.  .  .  .  The  Bishops 
yet  Vrged  him  with  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  submissively 
said,  they  would  have  no  nay :  the  King  himselfe  so  impor- 
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tuned,  burst  into  weeping,  and  sobbingly  desired  them  to  be 
content,  whereat  the  teares  so  abundantly  burst  from  their 
eyes,  as  they  departed  his  presence  not  able  to  speake.'  A 
similar  account  is  given  in  Foxe  5.  701. 

10.  35.  Cranmer.  Thomas  Cranmer  (1489-1556), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  the  close  of  Edward's  reign, 
he  was  persuaded  to  sign  the  illegal  device  to  alter  the  suc 
cession,  though  only  with  great  reluctance,  after  having 
taken  legal  advice.  Upon  Mary's  accession  he  was  prompt 
ly  arrested,  and  after  recanting,  he  bravely  died  at  the  stake, 
May  21,  1556,  maintaining  his  Protestantism  (cf.  Foxe  7. 
406  ff.). 

10.  35.     Ridley.     Nicholas  Ridley  (1500-1555),  Bishop 
of  London.     From  the  fear  that  Mary  might  restore  the 
old  worship,  he  joined  the  party  of  Jane  Grey,  and  on  July 
16,  1553,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  he  declared  that  Mary 
and   Elizabeth  were  bastards.     When  Mary  came  to  the 
throne,  he  hastened  to  obtain  her  pardon,  but  was  straight 
way  sent  to  the  Tower.     On  October  16,  1555,  he  died  at 
the  stake  with  Latimer  (cf.  Foxe  8.  3  ff.). 

11.  4.     They  went  their  way.    See  note  on  10.  32. 

11.  6.  Discover'd  to  be.  The  reflexive  'themselves'  is 
omitted.  Cf.  Glossary. 

11.  7.  Followers  of  this  World.  An  echo  of  Biblical 
phraseology.  Cf.  1  Cor.  4.  16;  7.  33;  Eph.  2.  2;  5.  1. 

11.  8.  Lord  Sudley.  Thomas,  Lord  Seymour,  of 
Sudeley  (d.  1549).  A  man  of  great  ambition  and  few  prin 
ciples,  he  was  made  a  peer  and  Lord  High  Admiral  by  his 
brother,  the  Protector.  He  married  Katherine  Parr,  the 
widow  of  Henry  VIII.  After  engaging  in  several  ques 
tionable  acts,  he  formed  a  plot  to  carry  off  Edward  and  oust 
his  brother  from  the  Protectorship.  Finally,  he  became  so 
great  a  menace  to  the  kingdom  that  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Here  he  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  was 
executed  March  27,  1549  (cf.  Gairdner,  pp.  262  ff.). 
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In  view  of  the  facts,  Milton's  attack  on  Latimer  was  mis 
judged.  Milton's  source,  however,  was  Hay  ward,  who 
takes  Lord  Sudeley's  side  (cf.  Hay  ward,  pp.  301  ff.). 

11.  8.  Private  malice  and  mal-engine.  Hay  ward  says 
(pp.  301  ff.)  that  Lord  Sudeley's  death  was  caused  by  the 
animosity  of  his  brother's  wife,  Anne  Stanhope.  The  lat 
ter  hated  Katherine  Parr,  Sudeley's  wife,  to  such  an  extent 
that,  even  after  her  death,  she  was  not  satisfied  until  she  had 
brought  about  the  husband's  death.  She  accused  him  to 
Somerset  of  plotting  his  life.  Cf.  Foxe  6.  283. 

11.  10.  Latimer.  Hugh  Latimer  (1485-1555),  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  By  his  popular  preaching  he  did  much  to 
spread  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  On  Edward's 
death  he  was  imprisoned,  and  with  Ridley  he  was  martyred 
on  October  16,  1555  (cf.  Foxe  7.  406  ff.). 

11.  10.  Another  Dr.  Shaw.  This  Dr.  Shaw  was  used 
by  the  Lord  Protector  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV  to  prove 
that  Edward  and  his  children  were  bastards;  cf.  Holinshed 
3.  385  ff. ;  'Now  then  ...  it  was  by  the  Protector  and  his 
counsell  concluded,  that  this  doctor  Shaw  should  in  a  ser 
mon  at  Paul's  Crosse  signifie  to  the  people,  that  neither 
King  Edward  himselfe,  nor  the  duke  of  Clarence,  were  law- 
fullie  begotten,  nor  were  not  the  verie  children  of  the  duke 
of  Yorke,  but  gotten  unlawfullie  by  other  persons,  in  adul- 
terie,  of  the  duches  their  mother.'  In  1483,  when  certain 
lords  and  knights  were  executed,  Shaw  was  obtained  to  ex 
plain  the  act  to  the  people  (Holinshed  3.  385  ff.).  Shaw  is 
condemned  in  Prynne,  The  Antipathie,  p.  83.  Cf.  Shaks., 
Richard  III  3.  5.  102. 

11.  11.  Forged  accusations.  Cf.  Hay  ward,  p.  303: 
"Dr.  Latymer  pretending  all  the  Gravity  and  Sincerity  of  a 
profess'd  Divine,  yet  content  to  be  serviceable  to  Great 
Mens  ends,  declar'd  in  a  Sermon  before  the  King,  that 
whilst  the  Lord  Sudley  was  a  Prisoner  in  the  Tower,  he 
wrote  to  the  Lady  Mary  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  the  Kings 
Sisters,  that  they  should  revenge  his  Death.  .  .  .  Many 
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other  Interpretations  he  cast  forth,  besides  most  doubted, 
many  known  to  be  untrue.' 

11.  13.  Who  else  was  thought.  Note  the  omission  of 
'it'  as  subject  of  'was  thought'. 

11.  18.  Ambitious  Usurpations  of  a  Traytour.  North 
umberland,  who  aimed  at  the  throne  for  his  son  (see  note 
on  10.  20). 

11.  19.  Last  Will  of  Henry  8.  In  Henry's  last  will 
he  ordained  'his  three  children  to  succeed  each  after  others, 
for  want  of  other  Issue'  (Speed  9.  21.  134). 

11.  20.  Cranmer,  one  of  the  Executioners.  See  note  on 
10.  35.  Cf.  Speed  9.  21.  134;  Holinshed  3.  862.  As  to 
Cranmer's  behavior  in  this  affair,  cf .  Foxe  8.  36 ;  Holinshed 
3.  1066;  Speed  9.  22.  74;  Hay  ward,  p.  326.  Child  (Ch.  and 
St.,  pp.  128  ff.)  defends  him  with  some  force.  Cf.  Gairdner, 
p.  313. 

11.  21.  Bishops  none  refusing.  Cf.  Speed  9.  22.  74: 
'Vnto  which  Will  (O  grief e  to  heare)  subscribed  all  the 
King's  Councell,  most  of  the  Nobility,  the  reverend 
Bishops.'  Cf.  Hayward,  pp.  325  ff. 

11.  22.  Lest  they  should  resist  the  Duke  of  Northum 
berland.  Cf.  Hayward,  p.  326:  'It  was  very  like  that 
some  of  these  were  guided  with  respect  of  their  personal 
Interest.  .  .  .  Others  were  drawn  partly  by  Fear,  and 
partly  by  Obligation  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.' 

11.  29.  The  least  wry  face.  A  vivid  way  of  saying, 
'The  least  sign  of  disapproval'. 

11.  31.  These  men  were  Martyrs.  Bishop  Hall  had 
said  this;  cf.  Hum.  Rcmons.,  p.  13:  'Let  this  [Liturgy], 
by  the  power  of  your  Authentic  be  re-inforced,  as  that 
which  being  selected,  out  of  ancient  models,  .  .  .  and  con 
trived  by  the  holy  Martyrs,  and  Confessors  of  the  blessed 
Reformation  of  Religion.'  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  17:  'And  if  our 
holy  Martyrs  heretofore  went  to  heaven  with  a  Litany  in 
their  mouth ;  Let  not  an  ill  advised  new-fanglenesse  be 
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suffered  to  put  scorn  upon  that,  wherein  they  thought  them 
selves  happy.'  Cf.  Epis.  Div.  Right.,  pp.  154  ff. 

12.  1.  Is  without  exception.  The  meaning  is  that  not 
every  one  who  suffers  on  account  of  religion  is  ipso  facto 
a  martyr  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

12.  1.     St.  Paul  writes.    Cf.  1  Cor.  13.  3. 

12.  6.  Arians  and  Pelagians.  The  Arians  were  fol 
lowers  of  Arius,  who  denied  the  equality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father  (see  note  on  18.  17).  The  Pelagians  were  the 
followers  of  the  British  monk  Pelagius,  who,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  asserted  the  power  of  the  will,  un 
aided  by  grace,  to  rise  above  sin.  Pelagius  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  sin,  the  connection  of  sin  and  death, 
and  grace  as  the  sole  cause  of  conversion  (Relig.  Enc.  3. 
1783).  Cf.  Schaff,  Hist.  Chr.  Ch.  3.  785  ff. 

12.  6.  Slaine  by  the  Heathen.  Both  orthodox  and 
Arians  were  persecuted  during  Julian's  reign  (cf.  Socrates, 
Eccl.  Hist.  3.23  ff. ;  Theodoret,  Eccl.  Hist.  3.  3  ff. ;  Sozomen, 
Eccl.  Hist.  5.  3  ff.).  Sozomen  (6.  37)  relates  that  the 
Goths,  who  were  converted  to  Arian  Christianity,  suffered 
persecutions  from  the  heathen  around  them.  The  Pelagians, 
too,  undoubtedly  suffered  the  same  persecutions  as  their 
orthodox  brethren. 

12.  8.  No  true  friends  of  Christ.  The  editor  of  the 
Bohn  edition  says  (2.  371,  note)  :  'It  appears  from  this 
and  other  passages,  that  the  author  in  his  younger  years 
was  orthodox,  as  it  is  called:  but  he  afterwards  altered  his 
sentiments,  as  is  plain  from  his  tract  on  "True  Religion, 
Heres3r,  Schism,  and  Toleration"  which  was  the  last  work 
he  published.'  His  posthumous  work  on  Christian  Doctrine 
shows  the  same  thing ;  cf.  Bohn  4.  168. 

12.  9.  Cyprian  in  his  30.  Epistle.  Cf.  Cyprian,  Ep.  30, 
(Pair.  Lat.  4.  312)  :  'Nam  si  aliud  quidem  Evangelium, 
aliud  autem  Martyres  dicunt  posuisse  decretum,  collidentes 
contra  Evangelium  Martyres  utrobique  periclitabuntur. 
Nam  et  Evangelii  fracta  jam  et  jacens  videbitur  esse  majes- 
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tas,  si  potuit  alterius  decreti  novitate  superari,  et  de  martyr- 
urn  capite  gloriosa  confessionis  corona  detracta,  si  non  illam 
de  Evangelii  conservatione  inveniantur  consecuti  unde 
martyres  fiunt ;  ut  merito  nulli  magis  sit  competens  nihil 
contra  Evangelium  decernere  quam  qui  martyris  nomen  ex 
Evangelis  laborat  accipere.' 

12.  12.  Majestic  of  the  Gospel.  That  is,  the  Gospel 
will  lose  its  authority  if  it  must  give  place  to  every  new 
opinion  of  the  martyrs. 

12.  16.  Reveler  and  Judge  of  Secrets.  Cf.  Dan.  2.  47; 
Rom.  2.  16;  etc. 

12.  20.     Vehement    Expressions.      Cf.    13.    4;    14.    5; 

17.  8-9;  31.  6;  101.  21  ff. 

12.  27.  Ticket  from  Cranmer.  Cf.  Glossary,  and 
note  on  13.  16. 

12.  31.     Brazen   Serpent.    Cf.    Num.   21.   9;   2   Kings 

18.  4. 

13.  3.     That  commission.     Cf.  Hayward,  pp.  326  ff. : 
'A  Commission  was  granted  to  8  Bishops,  8  other  Divines, 
8  Civilians,  and  8  Common  Lawyers,  in  all  32.  to  set  forth 
Ecclesiastical  Laws,  agreeable  to  the  Nature  both  of  the 
People  and  of  the  Religion  then  establish'd  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  it  took  no  effect.     For  neither  the  number 
of  Commissioners  being  many,  nor  the  Quality  of  them, 
being  Persons  both  in  great  Offices  and  divers  far  remote, 
could  afford  meetings  for  so  great  a  Business.     Also  the 
Difference  both  of  Professions  and  of  Ends,  did  of  neces 
sity  raise  much  difference  in  Judgment.' 

13.  5.  Ecclesiasticall  Constitutions.  These  laws  were 
known  as  Refonnatio  Legum  Ecclesi&sticarum.  They  were 
drafted  by  Cranmer,  assisted  by  a  commission  of  thirty-two. 
They  never  passed  Parliament  (cf.  Lindsay  2.  364;  Moore, 
Hist.  Re f.,  pp.  190,259  ff.). 

13.  6.  As  Hayward  relates.  In  The  Life  and  Reigne 
of  King  Edii'ard  VI,  pp.  326  ff.  See  note  on  13.3. 

Sir  John  Hayward  (ca.  1560-1627),  the  English  historian. 
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13.  7.  Their  Professions  and  their  Ends  were  differ 
ent.  See  note  on  13.  3.  Note  how  closely  Milton's 
phraseology  follows  Hayward's. 

13.  10.  Unweildly  Times  of  Edward  6.  Cf.  Camden, 
Annales  1.  12  ff. ;  Speed,  9.  21 ;  see  note  on  10.  18  ff. 

13.  12.  To  patterne  out  ...  a  Church  Discipline.  Cf. 
Hayward,  p.  290.  Smectymnuus  follows  the  same  line  of 
thought :  'As  for  the  dayes  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  to  the  glory  of  the  rich  mercy  of 
God,  that  there  was  a  great  Reformation  of  Religion  made 
even  to  admiration.  And  yet  notwithstanding  we  do  much 
dislike  the  humour  of  those,  that  cry  up  those  days  as  a 
compleat  patterne  of  Reformation,  and  that  endeavour  to 
reduce  our  Religion  to  the  first  times  of  King  Edward, 
which  we  conceive  were  comparatively  imperfect'  (p.  76). 

13.  15.  Continuance  of  Imperfection.  The  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI. 

13.  16.  Commendatory  subscriptions  of  Confessors 
and  Martyrs.  Cf.  Hall,  Def.  Hum.  Remans.,  p.  22 :  'The 
Composers  of  it  [the  Liturgy]  we  still  glory  to  say,  were 
holy  Martyrs,  and  Confessors  of  the  blessed  Reformation 
of  Religion ;  and  if  any  rude  hand  have  dared  to  cast  a 
foule  aspersion  on  any  of  them,  he  is  none  of  the  Tribe  I 
plead  for,  I  leave  him  to  the  reward  of  his  owne  merits/ 
Cf.  Epis.  Div.  Right.,  pp.  154  ff. ;  Hum.  Remons.,  pp.  9,  13, 
17. 

13.  17.  To  intitle  and  ingage  a  glorious  Name.  To 
establish  a  corrupt  liturgy,  etc.,  on  the  authority  of  the 
martyrs. 

f     13.  21.     Episcopacie  that  led.    Milton  is  hardly  fair  in 
saying  that  'the  only  flaw  in  men  otherwise  perfect  was 
'  their  holding  the  office  of  bishop'. 

13.  26.  No  sooner  advanc't  to  it.  Cf.  Baillie,  The 
Unlawfullnes  and  Danger  of  Limited  Prelacie,  p.  15; 
'Because  a  Pastor  no  sooner  becometh  a  Prelate,  but  he 
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beginneth  to  howl  with  the  wolves,  although  he  looke  like 
a  Shepherd ;  he  turneth  his  back  upon  his  Pastorall  charge.' 
13.  30.  If  they  keep  their  learning.  Bishop  Hall  had 
a  different  opinion;  cf.  Hum.  Remons.,  p.  38:  'Yet,  upon 
a  just  survey,  it  will  be  found,  that  no  one  Qergy  in  the 
whole  Christian  world,  yeelds  so  many  eminent  Scholars, 
learned  Preachers,  grave,  holy  and  accomplished  Divines,  as 
the  Church  of  England  doth  at  this  day.' 

13.  33.     A  Vomit  to  God  himselfe.    A  remarkable  in 
stance  of  Milton's  vigor.    Cf.  Introd.,  pp.  Ixvii  ff. 

14.  1.     But  what  do  wee  suffer.     That  is,  why  do  we 
allow  so  many  abuses  to  justify  themselves  by  the  authority 
of  martyrdom  and  Episcopacy? 

14.  6.  Fill'd  the  land  with  late  confusion  and  violence. 
The  clergy  were  largely  responsible  for  the  Bishops'  Wars, 
etc. 

14.  7.  Tyranicall  Crew  and  Corporation  of  Impostors. 
This  was  not  true  of  all  the  clergy,  for  there  were  such  men 
as  Jeremy  Taylor,  Richard  Hooker,  etc.,  but  this  was  a  com 
mon  assertion  among  the  Puritans.  Cf.  Mr.  Grimstons 
Speech,  p.  12:  'Who  are  they  (Mr.  Speaker)  that  of  late 
dayes  have  beene  advanced  to  any  dignity  or  preferment  in 
the  church,  but  such  as  have  beene  notoriously  suspitious, 
in  their  Disciplines,  corrupt  in  their  Doctrines,  and  for  the 
most  part,  vitious  in  their  lives?' 

14.  17.  Chayre  of  Pontificall  Pride.  A  reference  to 
Laud.  See  note  on  10.  5. 

14.  18.  A  mis-govern'd  and  haughty  Palace.  Laud's 
palace  at  Lambeth. 

14.  19.  Carnall  Precedence.  In  1827,  Laud  was  sworn 
in  as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council ;  in  1855,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  (Polit,  Hist. 
Eng.  7 .  180).  He  acted  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af 
fairs  and  on  the  Commission  of  the  Admiralty ;  he  also  sat 
in  the  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  in  the  High  Com 
mission  Court  (Hutton,  Eng.  Ch.,  p.  26).  In  1836,  Juxon, 
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Bishop  of  London,  was  made  Lord  High  Treasurer  (Green, 
Hist.  Eng.  Ppl.  3.  161 ) .  Cf .  Smec.,  p.  69 :  'Whether  Epis- 
copacie  be  not  made  a  place  of  Dignity,  rather  than  Duty, 
and  desired  onely  for  the  great  revenues  of  the  place  ?'  Cf . 
Speeches  of  Sr.  Benjamin  Rudger,  p.  15 :  'I  do  verily  be- 
leeve,  that  there  are  many  of  the  clergy  in  our  church,  who 
do  think  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  too  meane  a  vocation 
for  them  to  serve  in :  They  must  have  a  spescious,  pomp 
ous,  sumptuous,  Religion,  with  Additionalls  of  Temporall 
Greatnesse,  Authority,  Negotiation.'  Cf.  Master  Pyms 
Speech  in  Parliament,  p.  4,  and  note  on  55.  34  ff. 

14.  21.  Negotiations  of  his  Heavenly  Embassage. 
His  ministerial  duties. 

14.  22.  Hee  that  makes  him  Bishop.  That  is,  a 
bishop  who  does  not  act  the  part  of  a  true  bishop  ceases  to 
be  one  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who  really  constituted  him  bishop. 

14.  24.  S.  Martin.  St.  Martin  of  Tours  (319-400). 
In  375  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Tours  (cf.  Sulp.  Severus, 
Vita;  Relig.  Enc.  2.  1420). 

- 14.  24.  Sulpitius  Severus.  Sulpicius  Severus  (363- 
410),  a  distinguished  rhetorician  and  a  successful  lawyer  in 
Gaul,  who  later  retired  into  monastic  life  at  Acquitaine. 
He  wrote  the  Vita  S.  Martini,  a  Historia  Sacra,  three 
Dialogues,  and  some  Letters  (cf.  Relig.  Enc.  3.  2168). 

14.  25.  Since  hee  was  Bishop.  Cf.  Sulp.  Severus, 
Dialogue  2.  41 :  'Illud  autem  animaduerti  ssepe,  Sulpici, 
Martinum  tibi  dicere  solitum,  nequaquam  sibi  in'episcopatu 
earn  uirtutum  gratiam  suppetisse,  quam  prius  se  habuisse 
meminisset.' 

14.  28.  He  was  nothing  tainted.  Cf.  Sulp.  Severus, 
Vita  S.  Martin  10.  1-3 :  'lam  uero  sumpto  episcopatu 
qualem  se  quantumque  prsestiterit,  non  est  nostrae  facultatis 
ettoluere.  idem  enim  constantissime  perseuerabat  qui  prius 
fuerat.  eadem  in  corde  eius  humilitas,  eadem  in  uestitu  eius 
uilitas  erat :  adque  ita,  plenus  auctoritatis  et  gratiae,  inplebat 
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episcopi    dignitatem,    ut    non    tamen    propositum    mona.chi 
uirtutemque  desereret.' 

14.  32.  Universall  rottennes.  Trent  (John  Milton,  p. 
166)  calls  attention  to  this  as  an  instance  of  Milton's  unfair 
reasoning.  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  xli. 

14.  34.     Qu.  Elizabeth.    As  to  the  Reformation  under 
Elizabeth,  cf.  Child,  Ch.  and  St.,  pp.  175  ff . ;  Lindsay,  Hist. 
Ref.  2.  385  ff . ;  Moore,  Hist.  Ref.,  pp.  234  ff. ;  Wakeman, 
Hist.  Eng.  Ch.,  pp.  333  ff . ;  Frere,  Hist.  Eng.  Ch.,  pp.  1  ff. 
D'Ewes'  Journal  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament. 

15.  1.     A  perfect  reducement.    Cf.  Glossary. 

15.  8.  Bishops  firme  to  Rome.  This  was  exactly  the 
case.  Cf.  Frere,  pp.  11  ff. ;  Child,  pp.  179  ff. ;  Lindsay  2.  390; 
etc.  As  to  the  justices,  etc.,  cf.  Frere,  pp.  15,  34. 

15.  9.  Furious  flashing  of  Excommunication.  The 
Pope  excommunicated  Elizabeth  in  1670.  Cf.  Speed  9.  24. 
192:  'Pope  Sixtus  the  fift  .  .  .  among  other  beasts 
sent  foorth  his  Bull  to  thunder  out  bolts  against  Englands 
Queen.'  Cf .  Frere,  pp.  343  ff. ;  Dixon,  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  6. 
250  ff. ;  Wakeman,  pp.  743  ff . ;  etc. 

15.  10.  Absolving  the  People  from  their  Obedience. 
Cf.  the  Papal  Bull  (Speed  9.  24.  72)  :  Tij  Papae  S.  Pon- 
tificis  Maximi  Sententia  declatoria  contra  Elizabethan!, 
praetensam  Angliae  Reginam,  &  ei  adhaerentis  Hsereticos. 
Qua  etiam  declarantur  absoluti  omnes  subditi  a  iuramento 
fidelitatis,  &  quocunque  alio  debito,  &  deinceps  obedientes 
anathemate  illaqueantur.' 

15.  12.  Camden.  William  Camden  (1551-1623),  the 
English  antiquary  and  historian.  He  published  his  Britan 
nia  in  1586,  and  his  Annales  Rerum  Anglicarunt  Et  Hiber- 
nicarum  Regnant e  Elizabetha  in  1615.  See  note  on  17.  3  ff. 

15.  12.  As  Camden  writes.  Cf.  Annales  1.  1.  31  ff. : 
'Ilia  animo  ab  huiusmodi  nuptiis  aversissimo,  &  Protestan- 
tium  religionem  promovendi  cupidissima,  nihil  Deo  gratius, 
nihil  ad  importunum  procum  amoliendum  efficacius  censuit, 
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quam  ut  religio  quamprimum  mutaretur.  .  .  .  Consul- 
tationem  itaque  inter  intimos  consiliaros,  quo  modo  Protes- 
tantium  religio,  Pontificia  profligata,  restabiliretur,  maturari 
jussit.  .  .  .  Pericula  interna  praeviderunt  fore  a  nobili- 
bus  regio  consilis  amotis,  ab  Episcopis,  &  Ecclesiasticis  de 
gradu  dejiciendis,  a  Judicibus  qui  pro  tribunalibus  sederunt, 
ab  Eirenarchis  per  singulos  comitatus,  &  a  plebiis  qui  reg- 
nante  Maria  re  &  aestimatione  magni  erant,  quia  Romanae 
religioni  devoti.  Hos  loco  deturbandos  &  legum  severitate 
coercendos  (quod  &  Maria  contra  Protestantes  fecerat) 
nulloque  nisi  Protestantes  ad  rerum  administrationem  ad- 
hibendos,  &  in  collegia  utriusque  Academiae  cooptandos 
censuerunt,  simulque  Pontificios  Praesides  ex  Academiis, 
Scholarchas  ex  Wintoniensi,  Aetonensi,  ceterisque  scholis 
submovendas.  Protestantes  illos,  qui  novandi  studio  abrepti, 
novam  omnino  Politiam  Ecclesiasticam  tune  procudere  co- 
eperunt,  tempestive  comprimendos,  nee  nisi  unam  eandem- 
que  religionem  tolerandam,  ne  religionis  diversitas  inter 
Anglos  (gentem  animosam  &  bellicosam)  perpetuas  sedi- 
tionibus  faces  subjiceret.' 

15.  13.  Liturgie  given  to  a  number.  Cf.  Camden, 
Annales  7.  1.  32:  'Cura  Liturgiam  emendandi,  quae  sub 
Edwards  VI.  lingua  patria  edita,  Parkero,  Billo,  Maio, 
Coxo,  Grindallo,  Whitheado,  &  Pilkingtono,  Theologis 
eruditis  &  moderatis,  Thomaeque  Smitho  Equiti  doctissimo 
demandatur.'  Cf.  Frere,  p.  6;  Moore,  p.  243. 

15.  14.  Sir  Tho.  Smith.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (1513- 
1577),  a  scholar  and  diplomatist,  one  of  the  great  classical 
scholars  of  his  time.  He  early  adopted  Protestant  views, 
and  was  one  of  Elizabeth's  most  trusted  counselors. 

15.  17.  Grindall.  Edmund  Grindal  (1519-1583),  first 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  finally 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  offended  Elizabeth  by  his 
mildness  in  enforcing  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  Puritan  'prophesying'.  In  1577,  he 
was  suspended  from  his  jurisdictional  functions,  and  was 
sequestered.  Just  before  his  death,  he  apologized  to  the 
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Queen,  and  was  reinstated  (cf.  Frere,  pp.  189  fF. ;  Wake- 
man,  pp.  340  ff.). 

15.  19.  Discharg'd  the  government.  Note  the  con 
struction  :  sc.  from. 

15.  20.  For  favouring  the  Ministers.  Grindal  per 
mitted  the  'prophesyings' ;  cf.  Camden,  Annales  1.  1.  32: 
'Quidam  autem  verbi  ministri  morae  impatientes,  dum  legi- 
bus  praecurrere  quam  expectare  mallent,  primum  per  privi- 
tas  aedes,  mox  per  Ecclesias  doctrinam  Protestantium 
liberius  proseminare,  &  plebs  novitatis  avida  ad  eos  magno 
numero  confluere,  &  de  controversis  in  religione  questioni- 
bus  adeo  inter  se  &  cum  Pontificiis  rixari  coeperunt,  ut  ad 
contentionum  occasiones  praecidendas  Regina  severe  ex- 
dixerit,  ne  hujusmodo  questiones  agitarent.'  Cf.  Child, 
p.  223 ;  Frere,  pp.  194  ff. 

15.  20.  Though  Camden  seeme  willing  to  finde  an 
other  cause.  Cf.  Camden,  Annales  2.  3.  403:  'Expiravit 
quoque  sub  id  tempus  Edmundas  Grindallus  Archiepisco- 
pus  Cantuariensis,  Metropolitanus,  &  totius  Angliae  Primas, 
caecus  &  sexagenario  major.  Vir  pius  &  gravis,  qui  ex 
exsilio  sub  Maria  reversus,  primum  Londoninensis  Epis- 
copus,  postea  Eboracensis  Archiepiscopus,  &  tandem  Can- 
tuariensis,  summa  apud  Reginam  gratia  diu  floruit,  donee 
subdolis  artibus  omnino  excidit,  quosi  turbulentorum  Minis- 
trorum  Conventiculis,  &  Prophetiis  (quos  vocarunt)  favis- 
set ;  re  vera  quod  Julii  medici  Itali  illicitas  cum  alterius 
uxore  nuptias,  Leicestrio  frustra  obnitente,  damnasset.' 

15.  21.  Her  second  Yeare.  Cf.  Camden,  Annales  1.  1. 
46;  Lindsay  2.  411  ff. ;  Child,  p.  254. 

15.  23.  Scarce  well  grounded.  Lacking  strong  con 
victions. 

15.  23.  Belching  the  soure  Crudities.  Still  tainted 
with  the  recent  Romish  views.  Note  the  homely  metaphor. 

15.  24.  Constitutions  of  Edw.  6.  See  note  on  10.  17; 
Moore,  pp.  166,  174  ff. 

15.  26.     Establish't  for  best.     Established  as  the  best. 
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15.  30.  Branded  with  the  Name  of  Puritans.  Cf.  Cam- 
den  1.  1.  157:  'Hos  quanquam  Regina  in  custodiam  dari 
jusserit,  incredibili  tamen  erat,  quantum  consectanei,  qui  in- 
vidioso  Puritanorum  nomine  statim  innotescere  coeperunt, 
obstinata  quadam  pervicacia.'  According  to  Fuller,  the 
word  Turitan'  first  came  into  use  in  1564  (Ch.  Hist.  9.  66). 
Dixon  puts  its  use  two  or  three  years  later  (Hist.  Ch.  Eng. 
6.  1,  note). 

15.  32.  Prerogative  would  be  infring'd.  Cf.  Camden 
2.  3.  431:  'In  hoc  Parliament©  quidam  vel  ex  novandi  vel 
reformandi  studio,  ordinem  Ecclesiasticum,  etsi  Regina 
vetuerit,  vehementer  exagitarnnt,  leges  rogando,  ad  Epis- 
copalem  jurisdictionem  in  Facultatibus  concedendis,  in 
sacris  Ordinibus  conferendis,  in  Censuris  Ecclesiasticis,  in 
jurejurando  ex  officis  coercendam.  .  .  .  Sed  Regina, 
quae  Ecclesiasticis  moderatis  inprimis  favit,  novatores  ut  in 
deterius  semper  mutantes  improbavit;  &  haec  ut  ad  suam 
Prserogativam,  &  summan  in  Ecclesiasticis  auctoritatem 
sibi  delatam  subruendam  excogitata,  prorsus  rejecit.'  Cf. 
D'Ewes,  Journal,  p.  185. 

15.  33.     Spoken  anon.    Cf.  41.  9  ff. 

16.  1.     A  good  Tabernacle.    Cf.  Ps.  15.  1;  Ezek.  17.  6; 
Ps.  16.  6. 

16.  3.  Cheife  impeachments  of  a  more  sound  rectify 
ing.  The  chief  hindrances  to  a  more  perfect  reformation. 

16.  7.  Ampler  scope  to  judge.  The  better  opportun 
ity  to  consider. 

16.  14.  Votarists  of  Antiquity.  Milton  has  in  mind 
such  men  as  Archbishop  Usher,  Bishop  Hall,  and  others 
of  the  Episcopal  party.  Cf.  Usher's  The  Judgement  of  Dr. 
Rainoldes;  Hall's  Hum.  Remons,  pp.  8,  9,  13  ff. ;  Pockling- 
ton's  Altar e  Christianum;  Downame's  A  Sermon  defending 
the  honorable  function  of  Bishops,  p.  29.  See  note  on 
64.  12  ff.  Against  the  plea  of  Antiquity,  cf.  Smec.,  pp.  15, 
18;  Prynne,  Lord  Bishops,  p.  51;  Mr.  Grimston's  Speech, 
In  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  p.  9. 
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16.  18.  But  curttail'd  Bishops  of  them.  Cf.  Smec.,  pp. 
25  if. 

16.  19.  Hate  to  be  dockt  and  dipt.  Cf.  Hall,  Epis. 
Div.  Right.,  p.  176:  'We  have  Lands,  Rents,  Royalty,  pos 
sessions  of  Lordships,  Rights  of  Barony:  What?  Have  we 
not  been  prey  enough  to  this  malignant  and  sacrilegious 
envy  ?  Are  we  not  yet  despoyled  to  purpose  ?  Is  that  little 
pittance  which  hungry  sacriledge,  and  cruell  rapine  have 
left  behinde  them,  still  a  beam  in  their  evill  eyes?  .  .  . 
Cast  your  eyes  you  greedy  Church -robbers,  upon  what  we 
had,  and  then  tell  me  if  you  can  grudge  us  a  feather  of 
that  foul  which  you  have  stolen  and  devoured.'  See  note 
on  18.  3. 

16.  26.     Follow  the  square  therof.    Cf.  Glossary. 

16.  27.  Elected  by  the  hands  of  the  whole  Church. 
Cf.  Smec.,  pp.  25  ff.  Bishop  Hall  had  discussed  this  point 
in  his  Defen.  Hum.  Demons.,  pp.  67  ff.,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  see  it  in  practice  again. 

16.  27.  Ancientest  of  the  extant  Fathers.  Ignatius 
was  probably  the  second  Bishop  of  Rome  after  Peter.  Very 
little  is  known  concerning  his  life,  and  the  genuineness  of 
practically  all  his  writings  is  questioned  (cf.  Relig.  Enc. 
2.  1058). 

16.  29.  It  belongs  ...  to  choose  a  Bishop.  Cf.  Igna 
tius,  Ep.  Phil.  10.  1  (Patr.  Gr.  5.  836  ff.) :  'Since  according 
to  your  prayer  and  the  tender  sympathy  which  you  have  in 
Christ  Jesus,  it  hath  been  announced  to  me  that  the  Church 
which  is  in  Antioch  of  Syria  has  peace,  it  is  becoming  for 
you  as  a  church  of  God,  to  appoint  a  bishop  to  go  there 
as  God's  ambassador.' 

16.  31.  Whole  consistence  of  Orders  and  Members. 
The  different  orders  in  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  also. 

16.  32.  As  S.  Pauls  Epistles  expresse.  Cf.  Rom.  12.  4 
ff.;  1  Cor.  12. 

16.  33.  This  likewise  being  read  over.  That  is,  as 
may  be  seen  from  reading  over  the  entire  Epistle  of  Ig 
natius. 
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17.  1.  Limitation  of  Dioces.  The  division  of  the 
Church  into  dioceses  probably  originated  under  Constantine, 
when  a  civil  division  of  the  Empire  was  made  (cf.  Rclig. 
Enc.  1.640). 

17.  3.  Cannot  but  love  bishops.  Cf.  Camden, 
Britannia  1.  59  (tr.  Gibson). 

17.  4.     As  old  coins.    Cf.  Brit.  1.76  ft. 

17.  4.  His  much  lamented  Monasteries.  Cf.  Annales 
1.  9  ff. :  'Ex  avaritia,  Monasteria  majora,  ut  antea  minora, 
veneranda  vettistatis  &  majestatis  plenissima  diruit, 
opesque  tot  annos  congestas  diripit,  caussis  ex  humanse 
fragilitatis  vitiis,  &  solutiore  vita  quaesitis.  Cf.  1.  11: 
Monasteriis  priscse  pietatis  monumentis  dirutis.' 

17.  5.  For  antiquities  sake.  Cf.  Britannia  1.  523  (tr. 
Gibson)  :  'So  that,  of  a  monastery  it  became  a  Cathedral 
church,  the  structure  whereof  is  exceeding  beautiful,  and 
the  more  so,  for  its  great  antiquity.'  Cf.  Brit.  1.  694,  891. 

17.  5.  In  his  description  of  Scotland.  Cf.  Brit.  (tr. 
Gibson)  2.1140-1290. 

17.  6.  Over  all  the  world.  Cf.  op.  cit.  2.  1161 :  'Con 
cerning  the  administration  of  church-affairs:  As  the  rest 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  world  had  no  certain  Dioceses,  till 
Dionysius  Bishop  of  Rome,  about  the  year  268,  set  out  dis 
tinct  Dioceses  for  them ;  so  the  Bishops  of  Scotland  exer 
cised  their  Episcopal  Functions  indifferently  wherever  they 
were,  till  the  Reign  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  that  is,  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1070.  At  which  time,  the  Dioceses 
were  confined  within  their  respective  bounds  and  limits/ 
This  passage  does  not  occur  in  the  Latin  edit,  of  1600.  Cf. 
Hall,  Defen.  Hum.  Remans.,  pp.  37  ff. 

17.  8.  Did  cut  them  out.  That  is,  instituted  them  by 
defining  their  limits. 

17.  11.  Malcolm  the  third.  Malcolm  III  (d.  1093), 
King  of  Scotland  (1054-93),  the  son  of  Duncan  I. 

17.  13.  Band  of  rooking  Officials.  Cf.  Glossary,  and 
note  on  53.  24  ff.  The  officials  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
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17.  15.  Promooters,  and  Apparitors.  Cf.  Glossary, 
and  notes  on  53.  24  ff. ;  54.  8;  68.  4;  71.  13  ff.  R.  Bernard 
(Short  View,  p.  9)  speaks  of  'such  base  and  lewd  com 
panions  in  a  spirituall  business,  as  the  Apparitors,  whom 
they  cannot,  or  will  not  reform'. 

17.  16.  As  an  Empirick  does  his  banck.  That  is,  just 
as  a  quack  sets  up  his  platform.  Cf.  the  etymology  of 
mountebank. 

17.  22.  Councell  of  Ariminum.  Ariminum  (now 
Rimini)  is  a  town  in  Italy  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  69  miles 
S.  E.  of  Bologna  by  rail.  The  purpose  of  the  Council, 
which  was  called  by  the  Arians,  was  to  'expunge  the  two 
terms  substance  and  consubstantial  from  the  formulary  of 
the  faith',  but  they  were  thwarted  by  the  orthodox  party 
(cf.  Sozomen  3.  19;  Socrates  2.  37;  Theodoret  2.  18;  Gib 
bon,  Decline  and  Fall  1.  21). 

17.  23.  Wherewithall  to  defray  the  charges.  Cf.  Sulp. 
Severus,  Chron.  2.  41.  1.  ff. :  'Igitur  apud  Ariminum, 
urbem  Italiae,  synodum  congregari  iubet :  idque  Tauro  prae- 
fecto  imperat,  ut  collectos  in  unum  non  ante  dimitteret, 
quam  in  unam  fidem  consentirent,  promisso  eidem  consolatu, 
si  rem  effectui  tradidisset,  ita  missis  per  Illyricum,  Italiam, 
Africam,  Hispanias  Galliasque  magistri  officialibus,  acciti 
aut  coacti  quadrigenti  et  aliquanto  amplius  occidentales 
episcopi  Ariminum  conuenire:  quibus  omnibus  annonas  et 
cellaria  dari  imperator  praeceperat.  sed  id  nostris,  id  est 
Aquitanis,  Gallis  et  Britannis,  indecens  uisum:  repudiatis 
fiscalibus  proprius  cum  sumptibus  uiuere  maluerunt.  tres 
tantum  ex  Britannia  inopia  proprii  publico  usi  sunt,  cum 
ablatam  a  ceteris  collationem  respuissent,  sanctius  putantes 
fiscum  grauere  quam  singulos  hoc  ego  Gauidium  episcopum 
nostrum  quasi  obstrictantem  referre  solitum  audiui,  sed 
longe  aliter  senserim  laudique  attribuo,  episcopos  tam  pau- 
peres  fuisse,  ut  nihil  proprium  haberent  neque  ab  aliis 
potius  quam  a  fisco  sumerent,  ubi  neminem  grauabant:  ita 
in  utrisque  egregium  exemplum.' 
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17.  24.  Upon  the  Emperors  cost.  That  is,  at  the  Em 
peror's  expense. 

17.  26.     But  usuall  poverty.    Sc.  "must  needs  be'. 

17.  26.  Sulp.  Severus.  See  note  on  14.  24,  and 
Commonplace  Book,  p.  150:  'Britannorum  episcoporum 
paupertas  Celebris  apud  Severum  Sulpitium  tempore  Con- 
staini  imper.  sacrse  hist.  1.  2,  p.  157. 

17.  31.  So  expresse  in  Cyprian.  Cf.  Cyprian,  Ep. 
67.  2  (Pair.  Lot.  3.  993  ff.)  ;  68.  5  (Pair.  Lat.  3.  1027)  ;  52.  8 
(Pair.  Lot.  3.770  ff.). 

17.  32.  Cyprian.  Thacius  Csecilius  Cyprianus  (d. 
257),  the  great  Bishop  of  Carthage. 

17.  34.     Touching  the  chief  passages.    That  is,  citing 
the  chief  passages. 

18.  1.     In  the  24  Epist.    An  error.    The  editions  vary 
between  the  numbers  40,  41,  and  44. 

18.  1.  If  a  Bishop.  Cf.  Cyprian  Ep.  41.  2  (Pair.  Lat. 
3.  702)  :  'Quibus  semel  responsum  dedimus  nee  mandare 
desistimus,  ut  perniciosa  dissensione  et  concertatione  depos- 
ita  impietatem  esse  sciant,  matrem  deserere:  et  agnoscant 
atque  intelligant,  episcopo  semel  facto,  et  collegarum  ac 
plebis  testimonio  et  judicio  comprobato  alium  constitui 
nullo  modo  posse.' 

18.  4.  In  the  55.  When  a  Bishop.  Cf.  Cyprian  55.  6 
(Pair.  Lat.  3.  804)  :  'Cseterum  (dico  enim  provocatus,  dico 
dolens,  dico  compulsus)  quando  episcopus  in  locum  defuncti 
substituitur,  quando  populi  universi  suffragio  in  pace  deligi- 
tur.' 

18'.  6.  The  people  chiefly.  Cf.  Cyprian  68.  3  (Pair.  Lat. 
3.  1025)  :  'Propter  quod  plebs  obsequens  praeceptis  domini- 
cis  et  Deum  metuens  a  peccatore  prseposito  separare  se 
debet,  nee  se  ad  sacrilegi  sacerdotis  sacrificia  miscere, 
quando  ipsa  maxime  habeat  potestatem  vel  eligendi  dignos 
sacerdotes  vel  indignos  recusandi.' 

18.  8.  Authorities  out  of  the  old  and  the  new  Testa 
ment.  Cf.  Cyprian  68.  4  (Pair.  Lat.  3.  1025  ff.). 
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18.  10.  This  voyce  of  the  people.  That  is,  the  right 
of  the  laity  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  bishops. 

18.  12.  Those  that  were  without  the  Church.  The 
heathen. 

18.  13.  Alexander  Severus.  Alexander  Severus  (ca. 
208-235  A.  D.)  became  the  Emperor  of  Rome  at  thirteen, 
and  reigned  thirteen  years,  when  he  was  assassinated. 

18.  13.  His  governors  of  Provinces  chosen.  Cf.  Lam- 
pridius,  Alex.  Sev.  45.  6-7 :  'Et  quia  de  publicandis  disposi- 
tionibus  mentis  contigit :  ubi  aliquos  uoluisset  uel  rectores 
prouinciis  dare  uel  propositos  facere  uel  procuratores,  id  est 
rationales,  ordinare,  nomina  eorum  proponebat,  hortans  pop- 
ulum,  ut  si  quis  quid  haberet  criminis  probaret  manifestis 
rebus,  si  non  probasset,  subiret  poenam  capitis ;  dicebatque, 
graue  esse,  cum  id  Christiani  et  Judaei  facerent  in  praedicandis 
sacerdotibus,  qui  ordinandi  sunt,  non  fieri  in  prouinciarum 
rectoribus,  quibus  et  fortunae  hominum  committerentur  et 
capita.' 

18.  14.  Lampridius.  ^lius  Lampridius,  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  History,  lived  in  the  first  part  of 
the  fourth  century  A.  D. 

18.  16.  Single  authorities.  That  is,  the  authority  of 
individuals. 

18.  17.  Councel  of  Nicaea.  This  council  was  held  in 
the  year  325  A.  D.  at  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia.  It  was  composed 
of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  and  others.  It  es 
tablished  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  giving 
the  Father  and  the  Son  an  identity  in  essence  (cf.  Schaff, 
Hist.  Chr.  Ch.  3.  349  ff. ;  Flick,  Rise  Med.  Ch.,  pp.  131  ff.). 
For  Milton's  sources,  cf.  Socrates  1.  8  ff. ;  Eusebius,  De  Vita 
Const.  3.  4  ff. ;  Sozomen  1.  17  ff. ;  Theodoret  1.  1  ff. 

18.  17.  First  and  famousest  of  all.  Schaff  (op.  cit. 
3.  349)  says  that  it  'holds  the  highest  place  among  all  the 
councils'. 

18.  18.  A  Synodal  Epist.  An  epistle  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  council. 

18.  19.  To  warn  them  of  Arrianisme.  That  is,  to 
warn  them  against  Arianism.  Cf.  Socrates  1.  9. 
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18.  20.  To  choose  orthodox  Bishops.  Cf.  Socrates 
1.  9  (tr.  Boyle,  pp.  37  if.)  :  'But  if  any  of  those  who  are 
in  the  Church  shall  be  removed  by  death,  the  office  of  the 
deceased  is  to  be  conferred  on  such  as  have  recently  been 
admitted  to  orders ;  provided,  however,  that  they  appear  to 
be  worthy  of  the  promotion,  and  be  elected  by  the  people ; 
whose  choice,  nevertheless,  must  be  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria!'  Cf.  Theodoret  1.  8. 

18.  26.  Egyptian  task-masters  of  Ceremonies.  See 
note  on  8.  25 ;  Exodus  1.11. 

18.  30.     Fob  off  the  right.    Cf.  Glossary. 

19.  1.     How  S.   Martin.     Cf.  Sulp.   Severus,   Vita  S. 
Martini  9 :  Sub  idem  fere  tempus  ad  episcopatum  Turonicae 
ecclesise  petebatur:  sed  cum  erui  monasterio  suo  facile  pos 
set,  Rusticius  quidam,  unus  e  ciuibus,  uxoris  languore  simu 
late  ad  genua  illius  prouolutus  ut  egrederetur  obtinuit.  ita 
dispositis  iam  in  itinere  ciuium  turbis,  sub  quadam  custodia 
ad  ciuitatem  usque  deducitur.     Mirum  in  modum  incredi- 
bilis   multitudo  non  solum  ex   illo  oppido,   sed  etiam   ex 
uicinis  urbibus  ad  suffragia  ferenda  conuenerat.     una  om 
nium  uoluntas,  eadem  uota  eademque  sententia,  Martinum 
episcopatus  esse  dignissimum :   felicem  fore  tali  ecclesiam 
sacerdoti.   pauci  tamen  et  nonulli  ex  episcopis,  qui  ad  con- 
stituendum  antistitem  fuerant  euocati,  impie  repugnabant, 
dicentes  scilicet,  contemptibilem  esse  personam,  indignum 
esse   episcopatu   hominem    uultu    despicabilem,    ueste    sor- 
didum,  crine  deformem.   ita  a  populi  sententiae  sanioris  haec 
illorum  inrisa  dementia  est,  qui  inlustrem  uirum  dum  in- 
tuperare  cupiunt  praedicabant.    nee  uero  aliud  his   facere 
licuit,  quamquod  populus  Domino  uolente  cogitabat.  inter 
episcopos  tamen  qui  adfuerant  praecipue  Defensor  quidam 
dicitur   restetisse:   unde  animaduersum   est  grauiter   ilium 
lectione  prophetica  turn  notatum.     Nam  cum  fortuito  lector, 
cui  legendi  eo  die  officium  erat,  interclusus  a  populo  de- 
fuisset,  turbatio  ministris,  dum  expectatur  qui  non  aderat, 
unus  e  circumstatibus  sumpto  psalterio,  quern  primum  uer- 
sum  innenit,  arripuit.    psalmus  autem  hie  erat:  ex  ore  in- 
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fantum  et  lactantium  perfecisti  laudem  propter  inimicos 
tuos,  ut  destruas  inimicum  et  defensorem.  quo  lecto  clamor 
populi  tollitur,  pars  diuersa  confunditur.  adque  ita  habitum 
est,  diuino  nutu  psalmum  hunc  lectum  fuisse,  ut  testimonium 
operis  sui  Defensor  audiret,  qui  ex  ore  infantum  adque 
lactantium,  in  Martino  Domini  laudi  perfecta,  et  ostensus 
pariter  et  destructus  esset  inimicus.' 

19.  1.  Soon  after  Constantine.  Constantine  died  337 
A.  D.  Martin  was  Bishop  of  Tours  A.  D.  371-%. 

19.  6.     Farre  lower.    That  is,  much  later. 

19.  6.  Nicephorus  Phocas.  Nicephorus  II  (Phocas), 
ca.  912-969,  Byzantine  emperor  (963-969). 

19.  8.  Many  things  tyranically.  Cf.  Cedrenus,  Hist. 
Compend.  (Pair.  Gr.  122.  101). 

19.  9.  Nothing  more  grievous.  Cf.  Cedrenus  (pas 
sage  cited  above)  :  'This  was  the  most  grievous  of  all  he 
did,  that  he  enacted  a  law  .  .  .  that  no  bishop  should 
be  created  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor.' 

19.  9.  Cedrenus.  He  was  a  monk  and  chronicler  of 
the  eleventh  century,  who  wrote  a  compendium  of  history 
from  the  creation  to  the  year  1059.  His  work  gives  no 
indications  as  to  the  facts  of  his  life,  and  it  is  not  cer 
tain  just  when  he  lived  (cf.  Biog.  Generate,  and  preface 
by  Xylandrus  in  Pair.  Gr.  21.  17  ft.). 

19.  13.  Now  for  Episcopall  dignity.  Bishop  Hall  had 
used  this  same  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  prove  just  the  oppo 
site.  Cf.  Ep.  Div.  Right,  pp.  136  ft. 

19.  14.  See  out  of  Ignatius.  Ignatius  does  not  say 
this  verbatim,  but  it  is  implied,  in  several  places ;  cf.  Ep. 
Tral.  2 ;  3.  1 ;  13.  2.  However,  the  Ep.  Smyr.  (8.  1-2,  9.  1 ), 
implies  just  the  opposite.  So  Ep.  Eph.  6.  1 :  'Plainly,  there 
fore,  we  ought  to  regard  the  bishop  as  the  Lord  himself.' 

19.  17.  6.  41.  52  Epist.  There  is  no  allusion  in  the 
sixth  Epistle  to  'compresbyters'.  The  fifth,  however,  is 
probably  the  one  intended,  yet  Milton  may  have  had  a  dif 
ferent  numbering.  See  note  on  19.  27.  Note  that  the  refer 
ence  below  to  the  sixth  also  fits  the  fifth  Epistle. 
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Cf.  Ep.  5.  4  (Pair.  Lat.  4.  240)  :  'Ad  id  vero  quod  scrip- 
serunt  mihi  compresbyteri' ;  Ep.  41.  1  (Pair.  Lat.  3.  701)  : 
'Et  quia,  quibus  refutati  et  compress!  sunt,  et  illicitis  cona- 
tibus  haefesim  fecisse  nudati  sunt,  in  epistolam  congerere 
longum  fuit;  ex 'Primitive  compresbytero  nostro  plenissime 
singula,  quando  ad  vos  venerit,  audietis';  52.  2  (Pair.  Lat. 

3.  763)  :  'Sed  enim  supervenerunt  postmodum  alise  litterae 
tuae  per  Quintum  compresbyterum  missae',  and  66.  1  (Patr. 
Lat.  4.  410). 

19.  19.  It  appeares  he  was  a  Bishop.  Cf.  op.  cit.  5.  4 
(Patr.  Lat.  4.  240)  :  'From  the  beginning  of  my  episcopacy'. 

19.  20.  He  calls  them  Brethren.  Cf.  op.  cit.  6.  1 
(Patr.  Lat.  4.  240)  :  'Et  jampridem  vobis,  fratres  carissimi 
ac  fortissimi,  litteras  miseram' ;  6.  6  (Patr.  Lat.  4.  246)  : 
'Opto  vos,  fratres  carissimi,  semper  bene  valere  &  nostri 
meminisse' ;  and  41.  1,  2. 

19.  23.  Brother  Cyprian,  and  deare  Cyprian.  Cf. 
op.  cit.  26.  1  (Patr.  Lat.  4.  297)  :  'Inter  varies  et  multiplices, 
f rater,  dolores' ;  Patr.  Lat.  4.  298 :  Tercepimus  igitur, 
iterum  dicimus,  f  rater  Cypriane,  magna  gaudia' ;  Patr.  Lat. 

4.  301 :    'Pete    ergo,    Cypriane    Carissime,  ut  .  .  .  '  The 
letter,  however,  concludes  thus :  'Optamus  te,  beatissime  ac 
gloriossissime    Papa.'     Cf.    Hall,   Defen.   Hum.   Remons., 
p.  49 :  'And  since  Cyprian,  "who  is  styled  by  his  presbyters, 
Prater,"  is  never  found  to  style  his  Presbyters,  Bishops ; 
And  being  an  holy  Bishop  himselfe,  in  many  Epistles,  stifly 
maintains  the  eminence  of  his  superiority;  And  is  some- 
whiles  honored  with  the  title  of  Bcatissimns  Papa  Cypri- 
anus,  which  I  suppose  was  never  given  to  a  mere  Pres 
byter.' 

19.  25.  Not  to  have  bin  single.  That  is,  they  did  not 
have  absolute  power. 

19.  25.  Depending  on  the  counsel  of  three  Presbyters. 
Cf.  A  Catalogue  of  Such  Testimonies  .  .  .  as  Plainly 
Evidence  Bishops  and  Presbyters  to  Be  Both  One,  Equall 
and  the  Same  in  Jurisdiction;  Prynne,  Lord  Bishops,  and 
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The  Antipathic,  pp.  465  ff.  For  the  opposite  point  of  view, 
cf.  Speech  of  Master  Plydell,  p.  4. 

19.  27.  Cyprian  acknowledges  as  much  in  the  6  Epist. 
See  note  on  19.  17.  Cf.  Cyprian  Ep.  5.  4  (Pair.  Lot.  4.  240)  : 
'Ad  id  vero  quod  scripserunt  mihi  compresbyteri  nostri 
Donatus  et  Fortunatus,  Novatus  et  Gordius,  solus  rescrib- 
ere  nihil  potui,  quando  a  primordio  episcopatus  mei  statu- 
erim  nihil  sine  consilio  vestro  et  sine  consensu  plebis  mea 
privatim  sententia  gerere.  Sed,  eum  ad  vos  per  Dei  gratiam 
venero,  tune  de  iis  quae  vel  gesta  sunt  vel  gerenda,  sicut 
honor  mutuus  poscit,  in  commune  tractabimus.' 

The  numbering  varies  in  the  different  editions  (4,  5,  14; 
Stnectymnuus,  6).  It  is  possible  that  Smectymnuus  made 
the  mistake,  and  Milton  followed  Smectymnuus. 

19.  30.  And  so  in  the  31  Epist.  This  epistle  was  not 
written  by  Cyprian,  but  to  him  by  the  'Presbyters  and  Dea 
cons  abiding  at  Rome';  cf.  Ep.  31.  1  (Pair.  Lat.  4.  315  ff.) : 
'Quanquam  bene  sibi  conscius  animus  et  evangelicae  disci- 
plinae  vigore  subnixus,  et  verus  sibi  in  decretis  cselestibus 
testis  effectus,  soleat  solo  Deo  judice  esse  contentus,  nee 
alterius  aut  laudes  petere  aut  accusationes  pertimescere, 
tamen  geminata  sunt  laude  condigni  qui,  cum  conscientiam 
sciant  Deo  soli  debere  se  judici,  actus  tamen  suos  desiderant 
etiam  ab  ipsis  suis  fratribus  comprobari.  Quod  te,  frater 
Cypriane,  facere  non  mirum  est,  qui  pro  tua  verecundia  et 
ingenita  industria  consiliorum  tuorum  nos  non  tarn  judices 
voluisti  quam  participes  inveniri,  ut  in  tuis  rebus  gestis 
laudem  tecum,  dum  illos  probamus,  inveniremus,  et  tuorum 
consiliorum  honorum  cohaeredes,  quia  et  affirmatores,  esse 
possimus.  Idem  omnes  credimur  operati,  in  quo  depre- 
hendimur  eodem  omnes  censurae  et  discipline  consensione 
sociati.'  Cf.  op.  cit.  31.  5.  (Pair.  Lat.  4.  320).  Smectymnuus 
(p.  29)  quotes  Cyprian,  Ep.  11,  to  prove  the  same  point. 

19.  32.  So  full  of  the  like  assertions.  Cf.  op.  cit.  26.  6; 
28.  3 ;  13.  2. 

19.  35.  As  a  learned  English  writer  notes  well.  It  is 
not  known  to  whom  Milton  refers. 
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20.  4.  Every  joynt,  and  sinew.  That  is,  all  degrees 
of  membership. 

20.  5.  Gravest  and  worthiest  Minister.  Cf.  Burton, 
Epistle  to  the  True-Hearted  Nobility,  p.  28:  'Gods  minis 
ters  in  many  places  in  this  land,  who  are  unjustly  oppressed, 
suspended,  excommunicated,  ousted  of  their  livings,  and  so 
themselves  &  families  undone  in  their  worldly  estate.'  The 
same  charge  is  made  in  Speeches  of  Sir  Benjamin  Rugder, 
p.  2. 

20.  14.  Table  of  Communion.  Putting  the  commun 
ion-table  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  and  railing  it  in 
was  particularly  offensive  to  the  Puritans.  Milton  probably 
has  in  mind  Laud's  order,  issued  in  1635.  Cf.  Laud's 
Speech  in  the  Starre -Chamber,  pp.  52  ff.,  where  Laud  de 
fends  this.  For  other  arguments  in  its  favor,  cf.  Pockling- 
ton's  Altare  Christianum;  Heylyn's  A  Coale  from  the  Altar. 
For  attacks  upon  it,  cf.  Williams'  The  Holy  Table;  Name 
and  Thing,  and  Smectymnuus,  p.  64.  Cf.  Articles  of  En 
quiry.  .  .  .  Richard  Montagu :  'Is  your  Communion 
table  enclosed  and  ranged  about  with  a  rail  of  joyners  and 
turners  work,  close  enough  to  keep  out  dogs  from  going  in 
and  profaning  that  holy  place.  ...  Is  the  Communion 
table  fixedly  set,  in  such  convenient  sort  and  place  within 
the  Chancell,  as  hath  been  appointed  by  Authority,  accord 
ing  to  the  practice  of  the  Ancient  Church,  that  is,  at  the 
east-end  of  the  Chancell,  close  unto  the  wall,  upon  an 
ascent  or  higher  ground.' 

20.  27.     Back  to  Popish  blindnesse.    See  note  on  8.  27. 

20.  29.  Since  that  time.  Since  Popery  was  put  away 
at  the  Reformation. 

20.  30.     Modern  Bishop  into  a  primitive.    Cf.  16.  17  ff. 

20.  31.  Must  yeeld.  That  is,  must  be  willing  for  him 
to  be  elected. 

20.  32.  Undiocest,  unrevenu'd,  unlorded.  Bishop 
Hall  considered  this  going  too  far;  cf.  Epis.  Div.  Right., 
pp.  66  ff. :  'That  the  accession  of  honorable  titles,  and 
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compatible  priviledges,  makes  no  difference  in  the  substance 
of  a  lawfull  and  holy  calling.' 

21.  2.  Many-benefice-gaping  mouth.  This  was  a  com 
mon  charge  against  the  prelates.  Many  of  them  were  guilty 
of  'pluralities'. 

21.  3.  Canary-sucking,  and  swan-eating  palat.  Cf. 
Prynne,  A  Terrible  Outcry,  p.  4:  'Pampering  of  their 
panches,  like  a  monk  that  maketh  his  jubilee,  munching  in 
their  mangers,  and  moyling  in  their  gay  manors,  and  man 
sions.' 

21.  4.  Bishop  Mountain.  George  Mountain  (or  Mon 
taigne)  (1569-1628)  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  London,  etc., 
and  Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  of  the  High  Church 
party  and  was  an  ally  of  Laud  (cf.  Heylyn,  Cyp.  Angl., 
pp.  165  ff.).  Charles  I  looked  on  Mountain  'as  a  man  un- 
active  to  voluptuousness,  and  one  that  loved  his  ease  too 
well  to  disturb  himself  in  the  concernments  of  the  Church' 
(op.  cit.,  p.  165). 

21.  6.     Hath  bin  plainly  discours'd.     Cf.  20.  18  ff. 

21.  14.     Ignatius.    See  note  on  16.  27. 

21.  15.  Testifies  to  the  Churches  of  Asia.  Cf.  Eusebius 
Reel.  Hist.  3.  36  (tr.  Cruse,  pp.  120  ff.)  :  'And  being  car 
ried  through  Asia  under  a  most  rigid  custody,  [he]  forti 
fied  the  different  churches  in  the  cities  where  he  tarried, 
by  his  discourses  and  exhortations;  particularly  to  caution 
them  more  against  the  heresies  which  were  even  then 
springing  up  and  prevailing.  He  exhorted  them  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles.' 

21.  16.  Eusebius.  Eusebius  (d.  340),  known  as  the 
'Father  of  Church  History',  was  Bishop  of  Caesarea. 
He  is  famous  to-day  for  his  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Life 
of  Const antine. 

21.  18.  Hegesippus  (d.  180)  was  the  earliest  historian 
of  the  Church.  From  his  work  Eusebius  obtained  con 
siderable  information  for  his  history. 

21.  20.  While  the  Apostles  were  on  earth.  Cf.  Euse 
bius  3.  32  (Cruse,  p.  118)  :  'For  the  same  author,  relating 
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the  events  of  the  times,  also  says,  that  the  Church  contin 
ued  until  then  as  a  pure  sound  incorrupt  virgin;  .  .  .  but 
when  the  sacred  choir  of  the  Apostles  became  extinct,  .  .  . 
then  also  the  combinations  of  impious  error  arose  by  the 
fraud  and  delusion  of  false  teachers.  These  also,  as  there 
were  none  of  the  Apostles  left,  henceforth  attempted,  with 
out  shame,  to  preach  their  false  doctrine  against  the  gospel 
of  truth'. 

Bishop  Hall  had  used  Hegesippus  to  prove  just  the  oppo- 
stie  (cf.  Epis.  Div.  Right.,  p.  154). 

21.  24.  Shamefull  rents.  Cf.  Smec.,  p.  71,  where  the 
same  thing  is  said  of  St.  Augustine. 

21.  25.  When  to  keep  Easter  Day.  Cf.  Eusebius, 
op.  cit.  5.  23  ff.  The  churches  of  Asia  kept  'the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon,'  according  to  the  Jewish  custom;  the 
other  churches  observed  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

21.  26.  Victor  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Victor  I,  Bishop 
of  Rome  (187?-200?  A.  D.).  He  sought  to  bring  the  Asi 
atic  bishops  into  conformity  with  the  Western  Church  in 
the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  proceeded  to  excommunicate 
them  on  their  failure  to  conform.  The  other  bishops, 
among  whom  was  Iremeus,  refused  to  support  Victor  in 
the  excommunication,  although  they  agreed  with  his  views 
on  the  Easter  question  (cf.  Roberts  and  Rambaut,  Writings 
of  Irenaeus,  Introd.,  pp.  xviii  ff.). 

21.  27.  Excommunicated  all  the  Churches.  Cf.  Euse 
bius  5.  24  (Cruse,  pp.  209  ff.) :  'Upon  this,  Victor,  the 
bishop  of  the  church  of  Rome,  forthwith  endeavored  to 
cut  off  the  churches  of  all  Asia.  .  .  .  And  he  publishes 
abroad  by  letters,  and  proclaims  that  all  the  brethren  are 
wholly  excommunicated.  But  this  was  not  the  opinion  of 
all  the  bishops.  .  .  .  There  are  also  extant,  the  expres 
sions  they  used,  who  passed  upon  Victor  with  much  sever 
ity.  Among  these  also  was  Irenaeus,  who,  in  the  name  of 
those  brethren  in  Gaul  over  whom  he  presided,  wrote  an 
epistle,  in  which  he  maintains  the  duty  of  celebrating  the 
mystery  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  only  on  the  day 
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of  the  Lord.  He  becomingly  also  admonishes  Victor,  not 
to  cut  off  whole  churches  of  God,  who  observed  the  tradi 
tion  of  an  ancient  custom.'  Victor's  letter  may  be  found 
in  Euseb.  5.  24  (Pair.  Gr.  20.  501  ff.). 

21.  29.     Irenaeus.     Irenaeus   (ca.   115-ca.   190),  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  authors  and  theologians  of  the  early 
Church.    He  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  and  was  acquainted 
with  others  who  saw  the  Apostles.     First  a  presbyter  at 
Lyons,  he  afterward  became  bishop.  See  notes  on  21.  26,  27. 

22.  1.     Profest  to  be  done  only  for  the  present.     Cf. 
I  Cor.  8.  1  ff.;9.  20;  10.  23  ff. 

22.  6.  What  a  universal  tetter.  Cf.  Eusebius  8.  1 
(Cruse,  p.  318)  :  'But  when,  by  reason  of  excessive  liberty, 
we  sunk  into  negligence  and  sloth,  one  envying  and  reviling 
another  in  different  ways.  .  .  .  and  were  assailing  each 
other  with  words  as  with  darts  and  spears,  prelates  inveigh 
ing  against  prelates,  and  people  rising  up  against  people,  and 
hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  had  arisen  to  the  greatest 
height  of  malignity.' 

22.  7.  Lay  herd.  Note  Milton's  contempt  for  the  rank 
and  file. 

22.  8.  Those  that  seem'd  to  be  our  Pastors.  Cf. 
Eusebius  8.  1  (Cruse,  p.  318)  :  'But  some  that  appeared  to 
be  our  pastors,  deserting  the  law  of  pity,  were  influenced 
against  each  other  with  mutual  strifes,  only  accumulating 
quarrels  and  threats,  rivalship  and  hostility  and  hatred  to 
each  other,  only  anxious  to  assert  the  government  as  a 
kind  of  sovereignty  for  themselves.' 

22.  14.  Constantine.  Constantine  the  Great  (ca.  274- 
337).  For  the  details  of  his  life,  cf.  Euseb.,  Vita  Const.; 
the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Zosimus, 
Eutropius,  and  Theodoret ;  Flick,  Rise  of  Med.  Ch.,  pp.  128 
ff. ;  and  Firth,  Const,  the  Great. 

22.  21.  The  foul  errors.  For  example,  Justin  Martyr's 
doctrine  of  justification  differs  from  St.  Paul's ;  his  view 
of  Christianity  is  legalistic ;  his  idea  of  the  eucharist  in 
cludes  transubstantiation  (Relig.  Enc.  2.  1220).  Origen 
(14) 
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taught  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all,  the  devil  being  the  only 
exception ;  the  preexistence  of  the  soul ;  the  resurrection  of 
a  spiritual  body;  and  the  subordination  of  the  Logos  (op.  cit. 
2.  1706).  Clemens  (Alexandrinus)  failed  in  his  works  to 
differentiate  Greek  philosophy  from  Christianity  (op.  cit.  1. 
494).  Tertullian  carried  his  realism  close  to  naturalism;  he 
had  a  Traducianistic  view  of  hereditary  sin ;  and  his  writings 
show  Montanistic  tendencies  (op.  cit.  3.  2318).  As  to  St. 
Augustine,  cf.  op.  cit.  1.  174;  as  to  Ignatius,  2.  1058,  and 
Milton,  Prelat.  Epis.  (Bonn  2.  426). 

22.  23.  Justin  Martyr.  The  first  Christian  apologist 
(d.  ca.  163  A.  D.)  whose  works  have  survived.  He  suf 
fered  martyrdom  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (cf.  Relig.  Enc. 
2.  1219  ff.). 

22.  23.  Clemens.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
Milton  is  referring  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  or  Clemens 
Romanus.  The  former,  Titus  Flavius  Clemens,  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  was  a  cele 
brated  teacher  of  the  Church  in  Alexandria.  Clemens 
Romanus  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Church 
fathers,  and  one  of  the  first  bishops  of  Rome,  probably  the 
third.  His  life  has  been  so  enveloped  in  myths  that  the 
historical  facts  concerning  him  are  very  doubtful.  Most 
of  the  writings  attributed  to  him  are  spurious  (cf.  Relig. 
Enc.  1.  492  ff.). 

22.  23.  Tertullian.  The  first  great  writer  of  Latin 
Christianity,  and  a  scholar  of  excellent  education.  About 
202,  he  became  a  leader  among  the  Montanists  (cf.  Relig. 
Enc.  3.  2318). 

22.  25.  To  the  Roman  Senat.  Cf.  Justin  Martyr, 
Apology  1.  1 :  'To  the  sacred  senate.' 

22.  26.  How  of  the  Angels.  Cf.  Apol.  2.  5  (Pair.  Gr. 
6.  452)  :  'The  angels,  violating  their  order,  joined  them 
selves  to  women  and  begat  children,  which  are  called  devils.' 

22.  27.  In  Gen.  call'd  the  Sons  of  God.  Cf.  Gen. 
6.  1-4. 

22.  31.  S.  Paul  a  novice  and  raw  in  grace.  Cf.  Ter 
tullian,  Ad  Marcionem  1.  20  (Patr.  Lot.  2.  268)  :  'Nam  et 
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ipsum  Petrum,  caeterasque  columnas  Apostolatus,  a  Paulo 
reprehensas  (Gal.  II)  opponunt,  quod  non  recto  pede  in- 
cederent  ad  Evangelii  veritatem;  ab  illo  certe  Paulo,  qui 
adhuc  in  gratia  rudis,  trepidans  denique  ne  in  vacuum  con- 
currisset  aut  curreret,  tune  primum  cum  anteccssoribus 
Apostolis  conferebat.  Igitur,  si  ferventer,  ut  adhuc  neo- 
phytus,  adversus  Judaismum  aliquid  in  conversation  repre- 
hendum  existimavit.'  Cf.  5.  3  (Patr.  Lai.  2.  474)  ;  Liber  de 
Prescriptions ,  23  ff.  (Patr.  Lot.  2.  35  ff.). 

22.  32.     Reproving  S.  Peter  at  Antioch.     Cf.  Gal.  2. 
11-21. 

23.  1.     S.  Paul,  as  of  a  hot  headed  person.  Cf.  Sandys, 
A  Relation  of  the  State  of  Religion,  p.  83   (p.  116  in  ed. 
1625)  :    'Yea  some  parts  of  Scripture  as  Saint  Paules  Epis 
tles  they  are  so  jealous  of,  and  thinke  so  dangerous,  that 
.  .  .  some  of  their  Jesuites  of  late  in  Italic  in  solempne 
Sermons,  and  other  their  favourites  elsewhere  in  private 
communication  commending  betweene  them  Saint  Peter  for 
a  woorthy  spirite,  have  censured  Saint  Paule  for  a  hote 
headed  person,  who  was  so  transported  with  his  pangs  of 
zeale  and  eagernesse  beyond  all  compasse  in  most  of  his  dis 
putes,  That  there  was  no  greater  reckoning  to  be  made  of 
his  Assertions,  yea  he  was  dangerous  to  reade,  as  savouring 
of  heresie  in  some  places,  and  better  perhappes  hee  had 
never  written.' 

23.  2.  Sandys.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  (1561-1629),  the 
son  of  Edwin  Sandys,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York  under 
Elizabeth. 

23.  3.  Surreptitious  works.  That  is,  works  of  doubt 
ful  authenticity.  For  example,  most  of  the  writings  attrib 
uted  to  Clemens  Romanus  are  spurious  (Relig.  Enc.  1. 
492).  The  Philosophoumena,  attributed  to  Origen,  belongs 
to  Hippolyto  (op.  cit.  2.  1703).  The  genuineness  of  the 
Contra  Appollinarium  and  the  De  Incarnatione  Dei  Verbi 
of  Athanasius  is  very  doubtful  (op.  cit.  1.  162).  The  Ada 
Martyrii,  attributed  to  Ignatius,  is  considered  spurious  (op. 
cit.  2.  1058). 
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23.  8.  Late  legerdemain  of  the  Papists.  Milton  is 
probably  referring  to  some  modern  Roman  Catholic  tricks 
in  tampering  with  the  text  of  Origen  or  of  the  other 
Fathers. 

23.  11.  What  wrangling  the  Bishops  and  Monks  had. 
Cf.  Sulp.  Severus,  Dial.  1.  6:  Trosperoque  cursu  septimo 
die  Alexandriam  peruenimus,  ubi  foeda  inter  episcopos 
adque  monachos  certamina  gerebantur  ex  ea  occasione  uel 
causa,  quia  congregati  in  unum  saepius  sacerdotes  frequen- 
tibus  decreuisse  synodis  uidebantur,  ne  quis  Origensis  libros 
legeret  aut  haberet,  qui  tractor  scripturarum  sacrum  peri- 
tissimus  habebatur.  sed  episcopi  qusedam  in  libris  illius  in- 
sanius  scripta  memorabant,  quae  adsertores  eius  defendere 
non  ausi  ab  haereticis  potius  fraudulenter  inserta  dicebant; 
et  ideo  non  propter  ilia,  quae  in  reprehensionem  merito 
uocartentur,  etiam  reliqua  esse  damnanada,  cum  legentium 
fides  facile  possit  habere  discrimen,  ne  falsata  sequerentur 
et  tamen  Catholice  disputata  retinerent.  non  esse  autem 
mirum,  si  in  libris  neotericis  et  recens  scriptis  fraus  haere- 
tica  fuisset  operta,  quae  in  quibusdam  locis  non  timuesset 
inpetere  euangelicam  ueritatem.' 

23.  23.  Licence  of  false  brethren.  That  is,  lack  of 
restraint  of  insincere  believers. 

23.  24.  Still-new  opinions.  This  was  the  early  period 
of  Christianity,  when  it  was  still  in  an  undeveloped  stage. 

23.  26.  Close  in  one  beleife.  That  is,  unite  in  the 
Christian  religion. 

23.  26.  As  under  Constantine.  Before  Constantine, 
the  Empire  and  the  Church  had  existed  side  by  side,  but  in 
dependent  of  each  other,  for  three  hundred  years.  Under 
Constantine  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power  were 
united  for  the  first  time. 

23.  32.  They  extoll  Constantine.  The  meaning  is  that 
it  is  natural  that  the  prelates  should  praise  Constantine, 
for  he  was  always  on  their  side.  See  note  on  24.  14;  25.  15 
ff.  John  Foxe  praises  him  highly  (cf.  Martyrs  1.  292  ff.). 
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The  'Antiquitarians'  had  made  much  of  Constantine's  en 
dowment  of  Christianity. 

23.  32.  Our  homebred  Monks  .  .  .  blanch  the  Kings 
their  Benefactors.  That  is,  the  English  monks  in  their 
chronicles  'whitewash'  the  kings  who  supported  them,  etc. 
Cf.  Speed  7.  28.  1 :  'A  man  [Off a]  of  so  high  stomacke 
and  stoutness  of  mind,  that  he  thought  nothing  impossible 
for  him  to  attaine :  and  for  virtue  and  vice,  so  equally  com 
posed,  that  hardly  could  bee  judged  to  whether  of  them  the 
scale  of  his  carriage  most  inclined,  although  the  monke  of 
S.  Albans  and  writer  of  his  life,  doth  blanch  out  his  graces 
with  superlative  praises.'  Cf.  Speed  7.  42.  10  ff. ;  43.  5 ; 
44.  18. 

23.  34.     Brand  those  .  .  .  their  Correctors.    Cf.  Speed 
7.  41.  2 :     'Yong  hee  was  in  yeeres,  and  vicious  of  life,  if  the 
Monkish  Story-writers  of  those  times  (his  deadly  enemies) 
may  be  credited,  ...  he  was  a  great  enemy  vnto  the  Monk 
ish  orders  (afore  in  those  days  very  tender  to  be  touched, 
and  may  well  bee  thought  the  cause  of  many  false  aspersions 
on  him)  whom  from  the  Monastery  of  Malmesburie,  Glas- 
tonburie  and  others,  hee  expelled,  placing  married  Priests  in 
their  roomes.'     Cf.  7.  44.  2,  where  Speed,  in  speaking  of 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  says  '  .  .  .  was  cause  inough  for 
those  Monkish  Writers  to  brand  the  Lords  Annointed  with 
their  marks  of  infamie.' 

24.  3.     That  which  Zozimus  .  .  .  writes  of  him.     Cf. 
especially  Zosimus,  Hist.  2.  9.  29-39. 

Zosimus,  the  heathen  historian,  lived  in  Constantinople 
during  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century.  His  work,  the 
New  History,  was  mainly  a  compilation  from  previous 
works.  It  was  an  attempt  to  account,  from  the  pagan  point 
of  view,  for  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

24.  5.  How  hee  slew.  Note  how  closely  Milton  fol-i 
lows  Eutropius,  Hist.  Rom.  Brev.  10.  6:  'Verum  insolen- 
tia  rerum  secundarum  aliquantum  Constantinum  ex  ilia 
favorabili  animi  docilitate  mutavit.  Primum  necessitudines 
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persecutus,  egregium  virum,  and  sororis  filium  commodae  in- 
dolis  juvenem  interfecit,  mox  uxorem,  post  numerosos 
amicos.' 

The  'sororis  filium'  is  Licinius  (the  son  of  Licinius  and 
Constantine's  sister,  Constantia).  Milton  calls  him  'Corn- 
modus'.  Undoubtedly,  as  there  was  no  such  nephew,  he 
mistook  'commodae'  for  the  name  of  the  nephew.  Cf.  Sext. 
Aurel.  Viet.,  Epit.  41.  4;  Zosimus,  op.  cit.  2.  20;  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  1.  18.  Milton  makes  a  similar  mistake 
in  31.  22. 

24.  6.  Noble  and  eldest  son  Crispus.  Cf.  Zosimus 
2.  29;  Sigonius,  De  Occid.  Imp.  3.  122.  Evagrius  (Hist. 
Eccl.  3.  41)  denies  the  murder.  Eusebius  and  Socrates 
make  no  mention  of  it.  Sozomen  (1.  5)  denies  it.  Philos- 
torgius  (Eccl.  Hist.,  Epit.  2.  4)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (Hist. 
Rom.,  Epit.  41.  11  ff.)  both  assert  it.  Cf.  Firth,  Const. 
Great,  p.  243;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  1.  18. 

24.  6.  His  wife  Fausta.  Cf.  Zosimus  2.  29;  Sigonius, 
op.  cit.  4.  12'8;  Eutropius  10.  6.  Firth  (Const.  Great.,  p. 
245)  denies  that  she  was  suffocated  in  a  hot  bath. 

24.  7.  Numbers  of  his  Friends.  See  note  on  24.  5 : 
'Post  numeros  amicos.'  Cf.  Zosimus  2.  16-18,  28 ;  Firth,  p. 
306. 

24.  7.     His  cruell  exactions.    Cf.  Zosimus  2.  39. 

24.  8.  Unsoundness  in  Religion.  To  the  end  of  his 
life,  Constantine  continued  to  have  the  pagan  title  Pontifex 
Maximus.  On  his  death-bed  he  placed  his  testament  in 
the  hands  of  an  Arian  priest  (Sozomen  2.  36).  He  was 
baptized  by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  was  an 
Arian  (cf.  Euseb.  De  Vita  Const.  4.  61  ff.). 

24.  8.  Favoring  the  Arrians.  Cf.  Socrates  1.  25  ff. 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  the  Arians  always  enjoyed  the 
Emperor's  confidence. 

24.  9.  Condemn'd  in  a  Counsell.  In  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  (see  note  on  18.  17). 

24.  10.  Sate  as  it  were  President.  Cf.  Socrates  1.  8; 
Sozomen  1.  19;  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Const.  3.  10.  Firth  (p. 
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221)  says:  'The  presidency  of  the  Emperor  was  one  only 
of  honour;  the  actual  presidents  were  probably  the  legates 
of  Pope  Sylvester,  viz :  Hosius  of  Cordova  and  the  two 
presbyters,  Vito  and  Vincentius.' 

24.  11.  Banishment  of  ...  Athanasius.  Cf.  Socrates 
1.  27  ff.;  Sozomen  2.  28;  Theodoret  1.  29. 

Athanasius  (d.  373),  the  'Father  of  Orthodoxy',  is  noted 
for  the  prominent  part  he  took  against  the  Arians  in  the 
Council  of  Nicaea.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Arians,  Con- 
stantine  banished  him  to  Treves,  November  16,  335.  He 
suffered  other  banishments  under  Constantius. 

24.  12.  Living  unbaptiz'd.  Cf.  Eusebius,  De  Vita 
Const.  4.  61  ff. ;  Sozomen  2.  34. 

24.  14.  Load-starre  of  Reformation.  Cf.  Foxe  1.  292 
ff.  Even  Smectymnuus  treats  him  with  regard  and  rever 
ence  :  'That  admired  Constantine  the  great  Promover  and 
Patron  of  the  peace  of  the  Christian  Church,'  (p.  26)  ;  'the 
sacred  Emperour'  (p.  27)  ;  'pious  Constantine,'  (p.  59). 

24.  21.  Arianisme.  Sec  note  on  18.  17.  Cf.  Socrates 
1.  5  ff. ;  Firth,  pp.  189  ff . ;  Bright,  Age  of  the  Fathers,  pp. 
5  ff.  As  to  whether  Constantine  really  was  a  Christian, 
cf.  Flick,  Rise  of  Mcd.  Ch.,  pp.  121  ff. 

24.  21.     A  pretty  scantling.     Cf.  Glossary. 

24.  24.     Philip  knowing  nothing.    Cf.  Acts  8.  26  ff. 

24.  27.  Superstition  both  of  him  and  his  mother 
Helena.  Milton's  sources  for  this  account  are  Theodoret 
and  Socrates.  The  Zechariah-prophecy  (1.  17)  is  in  Theo 
doret,  and  the  'porphyrie'  (1.  20)  is  in  Socrates.  Cf.  Theo 
doret  1.  17  (tr.,  pp.  54  ff.)  :  'When  she  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  Saviour  suffered,  she  immediately  ordered  the 
idolatrous  temple,  which  had  been  there  erected,  to  be  de 
stroyed,  and  the  very  materials  to  be  removed  .  .  .  The 
mother  of  the  emperor,  on  being  informed  of  the  accom 
plishment  of  that  which  she  had  most  desired,  gave  orders 
that  some  of  the  nails  should  be  driven  into  the  royal  helmet, 
in  order  that  the  head  of  her  child  might  be  preserved  from 
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the  darts  of  his  enemies ;  and  she  ordered  some  of  the  other 
nails  to  be  fixed  in  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  not  only  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  emperor  but  also  to  fulfill  an  ancient 
prophecy ;  for  Zechariah,  the  prophet,  predicted  that  "what 
is  upon  the  bridles  of  the  horses  shall  be  holiness  unto  the 
Lord  Almighty".  She  had  part  of  the  cross  of  our  Saviour 
conveyed  to  the  palace,  and  the  rest  was  enclosed  in  a  cov 
ering  of  silver,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  bishop 
of  the  city,  whom  she  exhorted  to  preserve  it  carefully,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  transmitted  uninjured  to  posterity.' 
This  passage  occurs  in  Socrates  1.  17  (tr.  Cruse,  p.  65)  : 
'There  she  left  a  portion  of  the  cross,  enclosed  in  a  silver 
case,  as  a  memorial  to  those  who  might  wish  to  see  it :  the 
other  part  she  sent  to  the  emperor,  who  being  persuaded 
that  the  city  would  be  perfectly  secure  where  the  relic 
should  be  preserved,  privately  enclosed  it  in  his  own  Statue, 
which  stands  on  a  large  column  of  porphyry  in  the  forum, 
called  Constantine's  at  Constantinople.' 

25.  1.    And  it  shall  be.    Cf.  Zech.  14.  20. 

25.  12.     Those  Luminaries.    The  Scriptures. 

25.  13.     Far  neerer  hand.     That  is,  closer  at  hand. 

25.  15.  Certaine  times  for  Fasts,  and  Feasts.  The 
Council  of  Aries,  August  1,  314,  which  was  held  at  the 
order  of  Constantine,  determined  the  question  as  to  the  ob 
servance  of  Easter  for  the  Western  Churches  (Eusebius, 
De  Vita  Const.  4.  23).  As  to  the  same  question  at  Nicaea, 
cf.  Firth,  p.  231 ;  Socrates  5.  22. 

25.  16.  Built  stately  Churches.  Cf.  Socrates  1.  16,  40; 
Sozomen  2.  3,  26 ;  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Const.  3.  40  ff. ;  Si- 
gonius,  Occid.  Imp.  3.  104;  Firth,  p.  302. 

25.  16.  Large  Immunities  to  the  Clergie.  He  ex 
empted  them  from  the  obligation  of  serving  in  municipal 
offices  and  the  consequent  expense  (cf.  Euseb.,  Eccl.  Hist. 
10.  7).  He  granted  money  to  the  ministers  (op.  cit.  10.  6). 
Foxe  says  (Martyrs  1.  299)  :  'Men  of  the  clergy  and  min 
istry  in  all  places  he  endued  with  special  privileges  and  im 
munities.'  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxii. 
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25.  17.  Riches  and  Promotions  to  Bishops.  \Yhen 
the  Nicene  council  broke  up,  Constantine  invited  all  the 
bishops  to  a  great  banquet  (Eusebius,  De  Vita  Const.  3.  15). 
After  the  banquet,  he  distributed  presents  among  them  (cf. 
Sozomen  1.  25;  Theodoret  1.  10;  Sigonius  4.  134). 

25.  18.  Deluge  of  Ceremonies.  See  the  account  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Great  Martyr  (Sozomen 
2.  76;  Theodoret  1.  29). 

25.  20.     Set  a  glosse.    Cf.  Glossary. 

25.  28.     Lords  of  stately  Palaces.    Cf.  Prynne,  A  Ter 
rible  Outcry,  p.  3 :     'They  are  so  troubled  with  lordly  living, 
they  be  so  placed  in  Palaces.'     Cf.  Prynne,  The  Antipathic 
(Dedication)  :     'If  your  Honorable  Assembly  then  will  but 
take  away  the  Temporall  Honours  and  Lands  annexed  to 
their  Bishopricks,  I  dare  swear,  not  one  of  all  our  Prelats 
will  plead  or  write  for  Episcopacie  any  more.'     See  note  on 
14.  18. 

26.  3.     Thus  flourish't  the  Church.    Milton  passes  over 
the  great  services  Constantine  rendered  Christianity.     He 
stopped  the  sacrifices  to  idols,  the  gladiatorial  games,  etc. 
(Eusebius,  De  Vita  Const.  4.  25)  ;  he  prohibited  the  Jews 
from  having  Christian  slaves  (4.  27)  ;  he  destroyed  the  idols, 
and  put  a  stop  to  indecent  practices  (3.  5  ff. ;  4.  39)  ;  he  tried 
to  promote  unity  and  harmony  (3.  20)  ;  and  he  issued  the 
Edict  of  Milan,  which  established  religious  toleration  (Cutts, 
Const.  Great,  p.  276). 

26.  5.  Constantius  proved  a  flat  Arian.  That  is,  'a 
downright  Arian'.  After  Constantine's  death,  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nice,  by  the  help  of  an  Arian 
presbyter,  won  over  the  new  emperor  and  all  the  royal 
household  to  Arianism  (cf.  Socrates  2.  2;  Sozomen  3.  18; 
4.  2;  Theodoret  2.  2). 

26.  5.  lulian  an  Apostate.  Flavius  Claudius  Julianus 
(331-363),  the  'Apostate',  was  Roman  Emperor  361-63. 
He  was  the  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  and  therefore  the 
nephew  of  Constantine.  Although  brought  up  in  the  Chris 
tian  faith,  upon  his  accession  he  announced  his  conversion 
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to  paganism,  and  granted  toleration  to  all  religions  (cf. 
Sozomen  5.  1;  Theodoret  3.  1;  Gibbon  2.  22). 

26.  6.  There  his  Race  ended.  Jovian,  one  of  Julian's 
generals,  was  made  Emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  363  (cf. 
Socrates  3.  22). 

26.  9.     Put  forth  his  home.    See  note  on  27.  15  ff. 

26.  10.  Woodden  Chalices  and  golden  Preists.  This 
saying,  which  is  attributed  to  St.  Boniface  (ca.  740),  was 
originally  as  follows :  'Quondam  sacerdotes  aurei  ligneis 
calcibus  utebantur :  nunc  e  contrario  lignei  sacerdotes  aureis 
utuntur  calcibus'  (Ex.  Cone.  Trib.  in  Corp.  Jur.  Canon. 
Lyons,  1624 ;  Decret.  Gratian.  Deer.  Tert.  Pars,  De  Consect. 
dist.  1,  can.  44,  col.  1900).  Professor  Edward  Bensley 
furnished  me  this  reference.  Cf.  Notes  and  Queries 
(March  14,  1914),  where  Mr.  J.  T.  Curry  cites  Camden, 
Remains  (2nd  London  ed.),  p.  250. 

26.  12.  Formerly  (saith  Sulpitius).  Cf.  Sulp.  Severus, 
Chron.  2.  32.  4;  'Qua  tempestate  omnis  fere  sacro  mar- 
tyrum  cruore  orbis  infectus  est:  quippe  certatim  gloriosa  in 
certamina  ruebatur  multoque  auidius  turn  martyria  gloriosis 
mortibus  quarebantur,  quam  nunc  episcopatus  prauis  ambi- 
tionibus  appetuntur.' 

26.  16.  They  gape  after  possessions.  Cf.  Sulp.  Sev 
erus,  Chron.  I.  23.  5  ff. :  'Inhiant  possessionibus,  praedia 
excolunt,  auro  incubant,  emunt  uenduntque,  qusestui  per 
omnia  student.  At  si  qui  melioris  propositi  uidentur,  neque 
possidentes  neque  negotiantes,  quod  est  multo  turpius,  se- 
dentes  munera  expectant,  atque  omne  uitse  decus  mercede 
corruptum  habent,  dum  quasi  uenalem  praeferunt  sanctita- 
tem.' 

26.  17.  Coure  over  their  gold.  'Auro  incubant', 
'cower  over  their  gold',  that  is,  bend  over  it. 

26.  21.  All  things  went  to  wrack.  Cf.  Sulp.  Severus, 
Chron.  2.  51.  8  ff . :  'At  inter  nostros  perpetuum  discordia- 
rum  bellum  exarserat,  quod  iam  per  quindecim  annos  foedis 
dissensionibus  agitatum  nullo  modo  sopiri  poterat.  et 
nunc,  cum  maxime  discordiis  episcoporum  omnia  turbari 
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ac  misceri  cernerentur  cunctaque  per  eos  odio  aut  gratia, 
metu,  inconstantia,  inuidia,  factione,  libidine,  auaritia,  arro- 
gantia,  somno,  desidia  deprauata,  postremo  plures  aduersum 
paucos  bene  consulentes  insanis  consiliis  et  pertinacibus 
studiis  certabant :  inter  haec  plebs  Dei  et  optimus  unus  quis- 
que  probo  atque  ludibus  habebatur.' 

26.  24.  Which  S.  Martin  found.  Cf.  Sulp.  Severus, 
Vita  S.  Martin  27.  1-3:  'Nemo  umquam  ilium  uidit  ira- 
tum,  nemo  commotum,  nemo  maerentem,  nemo  ridentem : 
unus  idemque  fuit  semper,  cselestem  quodammodo  laetitiam 
uultu  praeferens  extra  naturam  hominis  uidebatur  num- 
quam  in  illius  ore  nisi  Christus,  numquam  in  illius  corde  nisi 
pietas,  nisi  pax,  nisi  misericordia  inerat.  plerumque  etiam 
pro  eorum,  qui  illius  obtrectatores  uidebantur,  solebat  flere 
peccatis,  qui  remotum  et  quietum  uenenatis  linquis  et  uip- 
ereo  ore  carpebant.  et  uere  nonnullus  experti  sumus  inuidos 
virtutis  uitaeque  eius,  qui  in  illo  oderant,  quod  in  se  non 
uidebant  et  quod  imitari  non  ualebant.  adque,  o  nefas  dolen- 
dum  et  ingemescendum,  non  alii  fere  insectatores  eius,  licet 
pauci  admodum,  non  alii  tamen  quam  episcopi  ferebantur.' 

26.  29.     Come  at  no  Bishops  meeting.    Cf.  Sulp.  Sev 
erus,  Dial.  3.  13.  6:     'Sedecim  postea  uixit  annos:  nullum 
synodum  adiit,  ab  omnibus  episcoporum  conventibus  se  re- 
mouit.' 

27.  5.     His  19.  Canto  of  Inferno.  Cf.  Inferno  19.  115  ff.: 

Ahi,  Constantin,  di  quanto  mal  fu  matre, 
Non  la  tua  conversion,  ma  quella  dote 
Che  da  te  prese  il  primo  ricco  patre ! 

27.  10.  In  his  20.  Canto  of  Paradise.  Cf.  Paradiso 
20.  55  ff.: 

L'altro  che  segue,  con  le  leggi  e  meco, 
Sotto  buona  intenzion  che  fe'  mal  frutto, 

Per  cedere  al  pastor,  si  fece  Greco. 
Ora  conosce  come  il  mal  dedutto 

Dal  suo  bene  operar  no  gli  e  nocivo, 
Avvegna  che  sia  il  mondo  indi  distrutto. 
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27.  12.  Wip't  out  by  the  Inquisitor.  Even  to-day  this 
sonnet  is  wanting  in  certain  editions  of  the  poet. 

27.  15.  Founded  in  chast  and  humble  Povertie.  Cf. 
Petrarch,  Sonnetti  e  Canzoni,  No.  138: 

Fondata  in  casta  ed  umil  povertate, 
Contra  tuoi  fondatori  alzi  le  corna, 
Putta  sf acciata :  e  dov'  hai  posto  spene  ? 
Negli  adulteri  tuoi,  ne  le  mal  nate 
Ricchezze  tante?    Or  Constantin  non  torna; 
Ma  tolga  il  mondo  tristo  che  '1  sostene. 

27.  21.     Equall    in    fame.      Not    the    opinion    to-day. 
Dante  soars  far  above  both. 
27.  25.     Cant.  34.     Cf.  Orlando  Furioso  34.  73,  80: 

Non  sette  il  Duca  a  ricercare  il  tutto ; 

Che  la  non  era  asceso  a  quello  effetto. 

Da  1'  apostolo  santo  fu  condutto 

In  un  vallon  fra  due  montagne  istretto, 

Ove  mirabilmente  era  ridutto 

Cio  che  si  perde  o  per  nostro  difetto, 

O  per  colpa  di  tempo  o  di  Fortuna : 

Cio  che  si  perde  qui,  la  si  raguna. 

'Di  versate  minestre  una  gran  massa 
Vede,  e  domanda  al  suo  dottor,  ch'  importe. 
L'elemosina  e  (dice)  che  si  lassa 
Alcun,  che  fatta  sia  dopo  la  morte. 
Di  varei  fiori  ad  un  gran  monte  passa, 
Ch'ebbe  gia  buono  odore,  or  putia  forte, 
Questo  era  il  dono  (se  pero  dir  lece) 
Che  Constantino  ai  buon  Silvestro  fece. 

Cf.  Commonplace  Book,  p.  15.  1 :  'Eleemosynae  post  mor 
tem  datae  in  iis  rebus  perditis,  et  vanis  numerat  Ariosto  quas 
ad  circulum  Linse  volare  fingit  sine  ullo  dantium  fructu. 
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1'  elemosina  e,  dice,  che  si  lassa  alcun,  che  fatta  sia  dopo  la 
morte.' 

28.  8.     Our  Chaucers  Plowman.    See  note  on  44.  1. 

28.  11.  What  good  this  Emperor.  See  note  on  25. 
15  ff. 

28.  33.     Second  ranke  of  Fathers.    Milton  means  that 
he  will  not  begin  with  the  earliest  Fathers,  for  in  their  case 
there  was  no  'antiquity'  to  refer  to.     By  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  etc.,  however,  a  tradition  based  on  an 
tiquity  had  grown  up. 

29.  1.     Cyprian  in  his  63.  Epistle.    Cf.  Cyprian.  Ep.  63. 
17  (Pair.  Lot.  14.  399)  :     'Si  quis  de  antecessoribus  nostris 
vel  ignoranter  vel  simpliciter  non  hoc  observavit  et  tenuit 
quod  nos  Dominus  facere  exemplo  et  magisterio  suo  docuit, 
potest  simplicitati  ejus  de  indulgentia  Domini  venia  concedi. 
Nobis  vero  non  poterit  ignosci,  qui  nunc  a  Domino  admoniti 
et  instructi  sumus  ut  calicem  Dominicum  vino  mistum,  se- 
cundum  quod  Dominus  obtulit,  offeramus.' 

29.  12.  In  the  73  Epist.  Cf.  op.  cit.  73.  13  (Pair. 
Lat.  3.  1117)  :  'Proinde  frustra  quidam  qui  ratione  vin- 
cuntur  consuetudinam  nobis  oppommt ;  quasi  consuetude 
major  sit  veritate,  aut  non  id  sit  in  spiritalibus  sequendum 
quod  in  melius  fuerit  a  sancto  Spiritu  revelatum.' 

29.  16.  In  the  74.  Cf.  op.  cit.  74.  9  (Patr.  Lat. 
3.  1134)  :  'Nee  consuetude  quae  apud  quosdam  obstrepserat 
impedire  debet  quominus  veritas  praevaleat  et  vincat.  Nam 
consuetude  sine  veritate  vetustas  erroris  est.' 

29.  20.  Lactantius.  Lucius  Caelius  (or  Caecilius)  Lac- 
tantius  Firmianus.  He  was  a  Christian  apologist,  who  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  the  tutor 
of  Constantine's  son,  Crispus. 

29.  21.  Bringing  up  of  Constantines  children.  Cf.  Si- 
gonius,  De  Occid.  Imp.  3.  99:  'Decennalibus  actio  inde 
Crispum  Caesarem  in  Galliam  ad  limitem  Rheni  tutandum 
misit,  datis  magistris,  qui  juvenem  &  in  re  bellica  rege- 
rent,  &  in  omnibus  liberalibus  artibus  erudirent,  quorum 
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unus  fuit  Lactantius  Firmianus,  vir  disertissimus.'  Cf. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  1.  18. 

29.  24.  They  doe  not  consider.  Cf.  Lactantius,  Di 
vine  Institutes  2.  7  (Pair.  Lat.  6.  285)  :  'Hae  sunt  relig- 
iones,  quas  sibi  a  majoribus  suis  traditis  pertinacissime  tueri 
ac  defendere  perseverant:  nee  considerant  quales  sint;  sed 
ex  hoc  probatas  atque  veras  esse  confidunt,  quod  eas  veteres 
tradiderunt,  tantaque  est  auctoritas  vetustatis,  ut  inquirere  in 
earn  scelus  esse  dicatur.' 

29.  27.  In  the  eighth.  Cf.  Lact.  2.  8  (Pair.  Lat.  6. 
287  ff.)  :  'Nee  quia  nos  illi  temporibus  antecesserunt,  sap- 
ientia  quoque  antecesserunt ;  quae  si  omnibus  aequaliter  datur, 
occupari  ab  antecendentibus  non  potest  .  .  .  Quare  cum 
sapere,  id  est,  veritatem  quaerere,  omnibus  sit  innatum,  sapi- 
entiam  sibi  adimunt,  qui  sine  ullo  judicio  inventa  majorum 
probant,  et  ab  aliis  pecudum  more  docuntur.' 

29.  31.     Inbred  to  all.    That  is,  inbred  in  all. 

29.  33.  St.  Austin.  The  famous  St.  Augustine,  Aure- 
lius  Augustinus  (353-430),  the  Bishop  of  Hippo. 

29.  33.     Writes  to  Fortunatian.    Cf.  Augustine,  Epis. 
Classis  111.   148   (Pair.  Lat.  33.  628  ff.)  :     'Neque  enim 
quorumlibet  disputationes,  quamvis  Catholicorum  et  lauda- 
torem  hominum,  velut  Scripturas  canonicas  habere  debemus, 
ut  nobis  non  liceat  salva  honorificentia  quae  illis  debetur 
hominibus,  aliquid  in  eorum  scriptis  improbare  atque  res- 
quere,    si    forte   invenerimus   quod   aliter    senserint   quam 
veritas  habet,  divino  adjutoris  vel  ab  allis  intellecta,  vel  a 
nobis.     Talis  ego  sum  in  scriptis  aliorum,  tales  volo  esse 
intellectores  meorum,' 

30.  7.     Setting  our  servile  humors  aside.    That  is,  in 
spite  of  our  fancies,  or  vain  imaginations. 

30.  10.  Many  things  .  .  .  Cf.  Cyprian,  Ep.  71 :  'Qua  in 
parte  docuit  et  ostendit  multa  singulis  in  melius  revelari.' 

30.  13.  Paphnutius.  Socrates  says  of  him  (Ecd. 
Hist.  1.  11,  tr.  p.  53)  :  'Paphnutius  then  was  bishop  of  one 
of  the  cities  in  Upper  Thebes:  he  was  a  man  of  such  emi 
nent  piety,  that  extraordinary  miracles  were  done  by  him. 
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In  the  time  of  the  persecution  he  had  been  deprived  of  one 
of  his  eyes.' 

30.  14.  Stood  up,  and  reason'd  against  it.  Cf.  Socra 
tes  1.  11  (tr.,  p.  53)  :  'It  seemed  fit  to  the  bishops  to  intro 
duce  a  new  law  into  the  church  that  those  who  were  in  holy 
orders,  I  speak  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  should 
have  no  conjugal  intercourse  with  the  wives  which  they  had 
married  prior  to  their  ordination.  And  when  it  was  pro 
posed  to  deliberate  on  this  matter,  Paphnutius  having  arisen 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  bishops,  earnestly  en 
treated  them  not  to  impose  so  heavy  a  yoke  on  the  minis 
ters  of  religion  .  .  .  The  whole  assembly  of  the  clergy  as 
sented  to  the  reasoning  of  Paphnutius :  wherefore  they 
silenced  all  further  debate  on  this  point,  leaving  it  to  those 
who  were  husbands  to  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  ref 
erence  to  their  wives.'  Cf.  Commonplace  Book,  p.  109,  and 
Introd.,  p.  1. 

30.  19.  Exhorted  them  to  adhere  close.  Cf.  Eusebius, 
Eccl.  Hist.  3.  36  (tr.  Cruse,  p.  121)  :  'And  being  carried 
through  Asia  under  a  most  rigid  custody,  [he]  fortified  the 
different  churches  in  the  cities  where  he  tarried,  by  his  dis 
courses  and  exhortations ;  particularly  to  caution  them  more 
against  the  heresies  which  even  then  were  springing  up  and 
prevailing.  He  exhorted  them  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  tra 
dition  of  the  Apostles ;  which  for  the  sake  of  greater  secur 
ity,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  attest  by  committing  it  to 
writing.' 

30.  23.  Of  Cyprian  against  Stefan.  Stephen  (Pope, 
253-57)  is  remembered  to-day  for  his  part  in  the  contro 
versy  concerning  heretical  baptism.  He,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Roman  Church,  was  in  favor  of  admitting  heretics  who 
had  been  baptized  by  heretics,  without  the  repetition  of  the 
rite.  A  heated  correspondence  occurred  between  him  and 
Cyprian  on  the  subject,  and  he  finally  broke  off  from  the 
African  Church  (cf.  Relig.  Enc.  3.  2241).  Cyprian  was 
writing  to  Pompeius,  Bishop  of  Sabrata.  He  insisted  that 
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the  words  of  Scripture  should  supersede  all  tradition  (cf. 
Cyprian,  Ep.  74). 

30.  24.  Whence,  quoth  he,  is  this  tradition?  Cf.  Cy 
prian,  Ep.  74.  2  (Pair.  Lat.  3.  1129)  :  'Unde  est  ista  tradi- 
tio?  Utrumne  de  dominica  et  evangelica  auctoritate  de- 
scendens,  an  de  Apostolorum  mandatis  atque  epistolis  veni- 
ens  ?  Ea  enim  facienda  esse  quae  scripta  sunt  Deus  testatur.' 

30.  28.  What  obstinacie.  Cf.  Cyprian  Ep.  74.  3 
(Pair.  Lat.  3.  1128  ff.)  :  'Quae  ista  obstinatio  est,  quaeve 
prsesumtio,  humanam  traditionem  divinae  dispositioni  ante- 
ponere.' 

30.  30.  If  we  should  return.  Cf.  Cyprian  74.  10 
(Pair.  Lat.  3.  1135) :  'Nam  si  ad  divinae  traditionis  caput 
et  originem  revertamur,  cessat  error  humanus,  et 
sacramentorum  coelestium  ratione  perspecta,  quicquid  sub 
caligine  ac  nube  tenebrarum  obscuram  latebat  in  lucem 
veritatis  aperitur.' 

30.  32.     He  means  the  Bible.  That  Milton  is  right  may 
be  seen  from  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  (see  note  on  31.4). 

31.  2.     Succession  of  truth  may  fail.    This  is  not  a  ver 
batim  quotation  from  the  Epistle,  but  is  the  epitome  of  its 
next  statement  (cf.  below). 

31.  4.  If  a  channel.  Cf.  Cyprian  74.  10  (Pair.  Lat. 
3.  1135  ff.)  :  'Si  canalis  aquam  ducens,  qui  copiose  prius 
et  largiter  profluebat,  subito  deficiat,  nonne  ad  fontem  per- 
gitur,  ut  illic  defectionis  ratio  noscatur,  utrumne  arescenti- 
bus  venis  in  capite  unda  siccaverit,  an  vero  integra  inde  et 
plena  procurrens  in  medio  itinere  destiterit ;  .  .  .  Quod 
et  nunc  facere  oportet  Dei  sacerdotes  praecepta  divina  ser- 
vantes,  ut  si  in  aliquo  nutaverit  et  vacillaverit  veritas,  ad 
originem  dominicam  et  ad  evangelicam,  atque  apostolicam 
traditionem  revertamur,  et  inde  surgat  actus  nostri  ratio, 
unde  et  ordo  et  origo  surrexit.'  It  is  significant  that  Milton 
omits  Dei  sacerdotes  in  the  latter  part. 

31.  13.  In  the  75.  he  inveighs  bitterly.  Firmilian  wrote 
this,  and  not  Cyprian;  cf.  the  salutation,  'Firmilianus 
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Cypriano  fratri'  (Cyprian  75.  1,  Pair.  Lot.  3.  1155).  Mil 
ton's  statement  is  an  abridgment  of  what  follows :  'Atque 
ego  in  hac  parte  juste  indignor  ad  hanc  tam  apertam  et 
manifestam  Stephani  stultitiam,  quod  qui  sic  de  episcopatus 
sui  loco  gloriatur  et  se  successionem  Petri  tenere  contendit, 
super  quern  fundamenta  Ecclesiae  collocata  sunt,  multes  alias 
petras  inducat  et  ecclesiarum  multarum  nova  aedificia  con- 
stituat,  dum  esse  illic  baptisma  sua  auctoritate  defendit.' 

31.  16.  Book  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  De  Unitate 
Ecclesiae. 

31.  18.  Coreh,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  Cf.  Num.  16. 
1  ff.  and  Cyprian,  De  Unitate  Eccl.  18  (Pair.  Lat.  4.  530)  : 
'Sic  Chore  et  Dathan  et  Abiron,  qui  sibi  contra  Moysen  et 
Aaron  sacerdotem  sacrificandi  licentiam  vindicare  conati 
sunt,  poenas  pro  suis  statim  conatibus  pependerunt.' 

31.  20.  Averres  the  Scriptures.  Cf.  Athanasius, 
Against  the  Gentiles  1 :  'For  the  holy  and  divine  Scrip 
tures  are  of  themselves  sufficient  for  the  declaration  of 
truth.' 

31.  21.  If  his  friend  Macarius  read.  Cf.  Athanasius 
1  (Pair.  Gr.  25,  4).  The  reading  is  '<5  Moxapie',  which 
Migne  translates  'O  vir  beate'.  There  was  a  Macarius,  a 
friend  of  Athanasius,  who  was  a  presbyter  at  Alexandria, 
where  Athanasius  had  his  see  (cf.  Socrates,  1.  28).  Mil 
ton  probably  had  this  Macarius  in  mind.  For  a  similar 
mistake,  see  note  on  24.  5. 

31.  24.     In  his  2d  Tome.    The  Epistles. 

31.  25.  In  these  only.  Cf.  Athanasius,  Ep.  39  (Pair. 
Gr.  26.  1437).  Milton  gives  a  literal  translation. 

31.  29.     These,  saith  he,  be  the  anchors.    Cf.  Athana 
sius,  Synopsis  4  (Patr.  Gr.  28.  293).    Milton  gives  a  literal 
translation. 

32.  2.     Basil.    Basil  the  Great  (Ca.  330-379),  Bishop  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.     Cf.  Relig.  Enc.  1.  221. 

32.  2.     In  his  2d  Tome.    De  Fide. 
(15) 
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32.  3.  Tells  his  auditors.  Cf.  Basil,  De  Fide  1 
(Pair.  Gr.  31.  677)  :  'I  am  a  debtor  as  far  as  the  common 
good  is  concerned,  to  set  forth  unto  you,  as  it  pleases  God, 
these  things  which  I  have  learned  from  the  Scriptures.' 
Note  that  Milton  uses  'auditors'  for  'readers'. 

32.  5.  That  seeing  the  Commandments.  Cf.  Basil, 
De  Fide  1  (Patr.  Gr.  31.  680)  :  'Since  the  Lord  is  faithful 
in  all  his  words,  and  all  his  commands  are  faithful,  having 
been  established  for  ever  and  ever,  and  having  been  made 
in  truth  and  justice,  it  is  a  clear  lapsing  from  the  faith  and 
the  guilt  of  arrogance  either  to  take  away  anything  from 
these  things  which  have  been  written,  or  to  add  anything 
not  already  written,  since  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  says,  My 
sheep  hear  my  voice.  And  before  this  he  said,  A  stranger 
they  will  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him,  because  they 
do  not  know  the  voice  of  a  stranger.' 

32.  12 — 33.  17.    It  may  chance  to  be  objected.    For  the 
thought  of  the  passage,  cf.  Introd.,  p.  Ixxvi. 

33.  2.     Fit  and  proportionable  to  Truth  the   object. 
That  is,  God  gave  us  an  understanding  as  well  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  truth  as  the  eye  is  to  perceive 
physical  objects. 

33.  6.  If  we  will  but  purge  with  sovrain  eyesalve. 
CLP.  L.  11.  414  ff. 

33.  8.  Protesting  their  own  plainness.  Cf.  Isa.  35.  8; 
John  7.  17. 

33.  10.  The  simple,  the  poor,  the  babes.  Cf.  1  Cor. 
1.  26-29  ;Mt,  19.  14. 

33.  11.  Effusion  of  God's  Spirit.  Cf.  Isa.  44.3;  Prov. 
1.  23. 

33.  18.     Paroxysm  of  citations.     Cf.  Glossary. 

33.  19.     Fore-mentioned  first  page.    Cf.  31.  19. 

33.  20.  The  knowledge  of  truth.  Cf.  Athanasius, 
Against  the  Gentiles  1  (Patr.  Gr.  25.  4)  :  'The  knowledge 
of  the  worship  of  God  and  of  the  truth  of  all  things  needs 
not  so  much  the  teaching  of  men  as  that  it  should  be  evident 
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in  itself ;  for  not  only  day  by  day  in  deeds  does  it  shout,  but 
through  the  preaching  of  Christ  it  reveals  itself  brighter 
than  the  sun.' 

33.  23.     These  Doctors.     Note  the  irony. 

33.  24.  Ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  My  friend, 
Professor  Thomas  Carter  of  Vanderbilt  University,  has 
furnished  me  this  note :  'Of  course  Milton's  reference  to 
their  ignorance  of  Hebrew  is  true,  Origen  being  the  greatest 
exception.  As  to  Greek,  the  later  Latin  fathers  were,  natur 
ally,  largely  ignorant.  The  Greek  fathers,  on  the  other 
hand,  used  it  constantly,  and  so  far  as  contemporary  liter 
ature  is  concerned,  some  of  them  excelled,  though  any  one 
can  feel  the  decline  from  the  recognized  standards.  Espe 
cially  would  this  be  obvious  to  Milton,  whose  command  of 
classical  literature  is  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  his  genius.' 

33.  26.  Apostat  Aquila.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
proselyte  to  Judaism.  Milton  is  referring  to  his  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
oldest  Greek  version,  having  been  made  about  130  A.  D. 
It  is  a  question  whether  he  was  controversial  against  the 
Christians.  In  his  choice  of  words  he  wanders  far  from 
the  original  text  (cf.  Hastings,  Bib.  Diet.  4.  865;  Enc.  Bib. 
4.  5017  ff.). 

33.  27.  Heretical  Theodotion.  At  first  a  follower  of 
Marcion,  he  afterwards  became  a  Jewish  proselyte.  Milton 
is  referring  to  his  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
was  probably  made  about  185  A.  D.  He  included  apocry 
phal  parts  of  Daniel,  Baruch,  etc.  (cf.  Hastings  4.  866 ;  Enc. 
Bib.  4.  5018.  ff.). 

33.  27.  Judaiz'd  Symmachus.  Symmachus  was  prob 
ably  a  Samaritan  who  turned  Jew,  and  then  translated  the 
Old  Testament  into  Greek  in  order  to  refute  the  Samaritan 
errors.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  commentary  on 
Matthew.  His  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
Milton  refers,  dates  probably  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century,  (cf.  Hastings  4.  865;  Enc.  Bib.  4.  5018). 
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33.  28.     Erroneous  Origen.    See  note  on  22.  21. 

33.  33.     More  hard  .  .  .  then  the  Fathers.     As  is  well 
known,  the  Fathers  did  not  write  either  classic  Greek  or 
Latin.     In  general,  their  style  shows  corruption.     Tertul- 
lian,  for  example,  has  many  archaisms  and  provincialisms 
(cf.  Relig.  Enc.  3.  2318).   ' 

34.  1.     Knotty  Africanisms.  Augustine,  Tertullian,  and 
Cyprian  were  all  writers  of  the  African  Church.     Their 
styles  would  naturally  be  marked  by  peculiarities  due  to  their 
country.     Tertullian  has  been  called  'the  harshest  and  most 
obscure  of  writers'. 

34.  1.  Pamper'd  metaphors.  Cf.  Ignatius,  Ephes.  9, 
and  the  writings  of  Hermas. 

34.  3.  Fantastick  and  declamatory  flashes.  Godet 
speaks  of  the  'pious  amplifications  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
of  the  ridiculous  inanities  of  Barnabas,  of  the  genial  oddi 
ties  of  Ignatius,  of  the  well  meant  commonplaces  of  Poly- 
carp,  of  the  intolerable  verbiage  of  Hernias'  (cf.  Introd. 
N.  T.,  p.  600). 

34.  8.  Importunat  clients  of  Antiquity.  Cf.  note  on 
16.  14. 

34.  10.  Whether  think  ye  ...  or.  Note  the  expres 
sion  of  the  alternative. 

34.  12.  To  erre  with  the  specious  name  of  the  Fathers. 
Cf.  Cicero,  T.  D.  1.  17.  39;  Balb.  28.  64.  Milton  is  echoing 
'errare  cum  Platone'.  Cf.  Byron,  Eng.  Bards,  1.  102,  'Bet 
ter  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pye.' 

34.  14.  A  plain  upright  man.  This  would  fit  Mil 
ton  himself,  but  he  is  referring  to  the  'Pastor,  or  Minister' 
(1.25). 

34.  18.  Diptychs.  'In  the  early  church :  the  lists  of 
names  of  those  who  were  to  be  especially  commemorated  at 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.'  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

34.  19.  Stations.  The  Century  Dictiotiary  gives  three 
meanings,  to  any  of  which  Milton  may  be  referring:  '(a) 
In  the  early  Church,  an  assembly  of  the  faithful  in  the 
Church,  especially  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  (b) 
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The  fast  and  service  on  Wednesday  or  Friday  ...  in 
memory  of  the  council  which  condemned  Christ,  and  of  his 
passion.  .  .  (c)  Among  Roman  Catholics,  a  church  where 
indulgences  are  to  be  obtained  on  certain  days.' 

34.  20.  Councels  and  Conclaves  that  demolish  one  an 
other.  For  example,  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (815) 
nullified  the  acts  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  (787). 
The  Synod  of  Frankfort  (794)  rejected  the  recommenda 
tions  of  the  seventh  oecumenical  council  of  Nicaea  and  con 
demned  image-worship  (cf.  Flick,  Rise  Med.  Ch.,  pp.  282 
ff.)-  Cf.  Milton,  Of  True  Rclig.  (Bohn  2.  509). 

34.  23.     The  strings.     Cf.  Glossary. 

34.  24.  Ferrets  and  Moushunts.  Note  the  figure,  the 
vividness  of  which  is  due,  as  usual,  to  its  homeliness.  Both 
these  animals  hunt  rats.  Such  a  scholar  as  Milton  could  not 
but  have  felt  the  greatest  contempt  for  all  pretences  of 
learning. 

34.  27.     Cheeks  full  blown.    Note  the  vivid  metaphor. 

34.  27.  Oecumenical  and  Synodical.  Sc.  some  such 
word  as  facts,  data,  etc. 

34.  34.  The  chase  is  too  hot.  Note  the  vividness  of 
this  series  of  figures,  and  the  rapid  change  of  the  metaphors. 
The  prelates,  who  do  not  want  their  faults  to  be  discovered, 
seek  to  throw  the  Reformers  off  the  scent  by  leading  them 
into  trivial  questions  concerning  the  antiquities  of  church 
worship,  etc.  They  would  hide  themselves  in  those  disputed 
points,  as  in  a  tangled  forest  or  in  the  foul  weeds  of  a 
muddy  stream.  (The  figure  changes.)  In  their  disputes 
over  these  non-essentials,  with  their  laborious  research,  they 
are  like  whales  with  the  harpoon-rope  fastened  in  them: 
they  are  just  wasting  their  strength,  and  sooner  or  later 
they  will  be  brought  to  account,  as  the  worn-out  whale  is 
finally  dragged  ashore. 

34.  35.  They  would  imbosk.  Cf.  Glossary.  Milton 
uses  the  intransitive  verb  for  the  reflexive.  The  word  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  It,  imboscare. 
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35.  9.  Mirror  of  Diamond.  A  mirror  of  such  power 
that  the  prelates  would  be  dazzled  and  confounded  by  it. 
There  is  also  the  idea  that  they  would  see  their  true  selves, 
and  seeing  themselves  as  they  really  are,  they  would  reform. 
The  idea  was  suggested  to  Milton,  in  all  probability,  by 
Aristo.  Cf.  Orlando  Furioso,  2  55,  56: 

Ch'  immantinente  che  lo  mostra  aperto, 

Forza  e,  chi  '1  mira,  abbarbagliato  reste, 

E  cada  come  corpo  morto  cade, 

E  venga  al  negromante  in  potestade. 

Splende  lo  scudo  a  guisa  di  piropo, 

E  luce  altra  non  e  tanto  lucente. 

Cadere  in  terra  allo  splendor  fu  d'uopo 

Con  gli  occhi  abbacinati,  e  senza  mente. 

Perdei  da  lungi  anch'  io  li  sensi,  e  dopo 

Gran  spazio  mi  riebbi  finalmente; 

Ne  piu  i  guerrier  ne  piii  vidi  quel  nano, 

Ma  voto  il  campo,  e  scurro  il  monte  e  il  piano. 

Cf.  10.  59: 

Quel  che  piu  fa  che  lor  si  inchina  e  cede. 
Ogn'  altra  gemma,  e  che  mirando  in  esse, 
L'uom  sin  in  mezzo  all'  anima  si  vede ; 
Vede  suoi  vizii  e  sue  virtudi  espresse 
Si,  che  a  lusinghe  poi  di  se  non  crede, 
Ne  a  chi  dar  biasmo  a  torto  gli  volesse: 
Fassi,  mirando  allo  specchio  lucente 
Se  stesso  conoscendosi,  prudente. 

35.  10.  Maintaining  it  the  honour.  That  is,  maintain 
ing  for  it.  .  .  The  'it'  is  an  ethical  dative. 

35.  13.  An  advantage  to  the  dozen.  That  is,  only  an 
addition  to  what  is  already  sufficient. 

35.  14.  No  winning  cast.  From  the  game  of  dice. 
That  is,  of  itself  it  is  of  no  advantage. 

35.  17.     Second  sort.    See  16.  14  ff. 

35.  21.     A  Pope  in  every  Parish.    Cf.  88.  17,  and  note. 
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35.  26.  Corruption  and  remisnes  of  Discipline.  Cf. 
P.  L.  1.  492  ff. 

35.  33.  Full  sweetly  heard  he  confession.  Cf.  Chaucer, 
Prol.  221-3.  Note  that  Milton  has  modernized  Chaucer's 
text. 

37.  7.  A  work  good,  and  prudent.  Note  the  grandeur 
of  Milton's  conception  of  the  true  ruler. 

37.  13.  They  who  by  writing.  Plato  in  his  Republic, 
Aristotle  in  his  Politics,  etc. 

37.  14.  Life  of  man.  Note  the  abrupt  change  in  sen 
tence-structure. 

37.  16.  Slubber'd  with  aphorisming  pedantry.  Cf. 
Glossary. 

37.  17.     Art  of  policie.     Political  science. 

37.  19.     They  teach.     Milton  has  in  mind  such  mem 
bers  of  the  Moderate  Church  party  as  Falkland,  Colepep- 
per,  Lord  Digby,  Rudyard,   Selden,  Harbottle  Grimstone, 
etc.     These  men  stood  for  reform  in  the  government  and 
worship  of  the  Church,  but  were  attached  to  Episcopacy 
and  desired  to  see  it  retained.    They  were  not  of  the  Root- 
and-Branch  party,  with  whom  alone   Milton   sympathized 
(cf.  Masson,  Milton  2.  1%  ff. ;  215  ff.). 

38.  1.     How  the  puny  Law.    The  Law  is  compared  to 
a  child  under  age  subject  to  a  guardian  (cf.  Glossary,  s.  v. 
puny). 

38.  6.  Their  precepts.  For  example,  cf.  The  Speech 
of  Sergeant  Glanvill  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  for 
Peace  and  Vnitee:  'Kings  as  Kings  are  never  said  to  erre, 
onely  the  best  may  be  abused  by  misinformation ;  this  the 
highest  point  of  Prerogative  that  the  King  can  doe  no 
wrong'.  Cf.  Speech  of  Lord  Digby  [Nov.  9,  1640]  :  'Mr. 
Speaker,  It  hath  bin  often  said  in  this  House,  and  I  think 
can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  That  the  Kings  of  England 
can  doe  no  wrong.' 

49.  18.     Fable  of  lo.    Cf.  Ovid,  Met.  1.  601  ff. 

38.  24.  In  his  ethicks  and  politicks.  Cf.  Arist.,  Eth. 
1.  10  (tr.  Weldon,  p.  22)  :  'The  conclusion  at  which  we 
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have  arrived  agrees  with  our  original  position.  For  we  laid 
it  down  that  the  end  of  political  service  is  the  supreme 
good;  and  political  science  is  concerned  with  nothing  so 
much  as  producing  a  certain  character  in  the  citizens,  or  in 
other  words  with  making  them  good,  and  capable  of  per 
forming  noble  actions.'  Cf.  Politics  7.  2.  1  (tr.  Jowett, 
p.  208)  :  'There  remains  to  be  discussed  the  question, 
Whether  the  happiness  of  the  individual  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  state,  or  different?  Here  again  there  can  be  no 
doubt — no  one  denies  that  they  are  the  same.' 

38.  34.     This  third,  and  last  sort.     See  16.  12;  36.  1; 
39.  7  ff. 

39.  5.     Loyola.     Ignatius  de  Loyola  (Inigo  Lopez  de 
Recalde)    (1491-1556),  the   founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits. 

39.  5.  Malvezzi.  Virgilio  Malvezzi  (1599-1654),  an 
Italian  historian.  Milton,  no  doubt,  is  referring  to  his 
Discorsi  sopra  il  libro  primo  degli  Annali  di  Cornelio  Tacito, 
Venice,  1622.  Of  this  work  the  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin.  says: 
'Ouvrage  qui  offre  du  savoir,  mais  peu  de  gout  et  de 
critique.' 

39.  7.  They  alledge  1.  Cf.  Morley,  A  Modest  Adver 
tisement,  p.  15:  'This  that  wee  have,  is  rooted  in  the  lawes, 
the  people  are  i«ured  to  it.  It  has  so  long  agreed  with 
the  constitutions  of  this  monarchy.'  Cf.  Speeches  of  Sr. 
Benjamin  Rudger,  p.  18 :  'But  let  us  well  bethink  our  selves 
whether  a  popujar  Democraticall  Government  of  the  Church 
(though  fit  for  other  places)  wilbe  either  suitable  or  accept 
able,  to  a  Regal,  Monarchicall  Government  of  the  State.' 

This  interesting  note  occurs  in  Milton's  Commonplace 
Book,  p.  17 :  'Inter  religionem  et  rempub.  divortum  esse  non 
potest.  Camden,  Eliz.  ad  lectorem. 

'Contrariae  sententise  erat  Hospitalius  Galliae  cancellarius 
prudentissimus,  multi,  inquit,  cives  esse  possunt  qui  minime 
sint  Christiani,  et  qui  ab  ecclesiae  gremio  remotus  est,  non 
desinit  esse  Civis,  et  pacate  vivere  possumus  cum  iis  qui  non 
eadem  sacra  nobis  cum  colunt.  Thuan  hist.  1.  29,  p.  74.' 
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39.  8.  Next,  that  no  form  of  Church  government.  Cf. 
The  Third  Speech  of  the  Lord  George  Digby,  pp.  17  ff . ; 
'Lastly  M.  Speaker,  whether  the  subversion  of  Episcopacy, 
and  the  introducing  of  another  kind  of  Government  bee 
practiceable,  I  leave  it  to  those  to  judge  who  have  con 
sidered  the  connexion  and  interweaving  of  the  Church  Gov 
ernment  with  the  Common  Law,  to  those  who  heard  the 
Kings  Speech  to  us  the  other  Day,  or  who  have  looked  into 
reason  of  state.  .  .  For  my  part  (though  no  Statesman,  I 
will  speake  my  mind  freely  in  this)  I  doe  not  thinke  a 
King  can  put  down  Bishopps  totally  with  safety  to  mon 
archy'.  For  the  opposite  opinion,  cf.  Mr.  Bagshcnrfs 
Speech  [February  9,  1641]  :  'The  second  thing  that  is 
trenching  upon  the  Crowne  is  this,  that  it  is  holden  at 
this  day,  that  Episcopacy  is  inseparable  to  the  Crowne  of 
England,  and  therefore  it  is  commonly  now  said,  No 
Bishops,  no  King;  no  Miter,  no  Scepter:  which  I  utterly 
deny ;  for  it  is  plaine  and  apparent,  that  the  Kings  of  Eng 
land  were  long  before  Bishops,  and  have  a  subsistence 
without  them,  and  have  done  and  may  still  depose  them.' 

39.  14.  This  is  the  very  maxim.  Cf.  1  Kings  12.25  ff. 
Jereboam  set  up  two  golden  calves,  one  at  Bethel  and  one 
at  Dan.  He  did  this  in  order  to  give  a  religious  sanction 
to  the  new  regime  he  had  instituted  (cf.  Kent.  Hist.  Heb. 
Ppl.,  pp.  31  ff.). 

39.  18.  Till  their  final  captivity.  Cf.  2  Kings  17.  7  ff. 
Note  especially  vv.  16,  21  ff. 

39.  20.  Eleutherius  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  was  Bishop 
of  Rome  A.  D.  177-193.  Two  events  are  related  in  con 
nection  with  him:  The  church  at  Lyons  and  Vienne  sent 
Irenaeus  to  him  with  the  Ada  Marty  rum;  and  the  British 
King  Lucius  wrote  him  that  he  was  willing  to  accept 
Christianity,  provided  he  sent  him  teachers.  The  latter  is 
considered  very  doubtful  (cf.  Relig.  Enc.  1.  713). 

39.  22.  Lucius.  Cf.  Grand  Diet.  Univ.  10.  767:  'Lucius 
(saint),  roi  breton,  appele  dans  les  chroniques  Lleurwg, 
Leufer,  Lies.  II  vivait  au  lie  siecle  de  notre  ere.  D'apres 
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Bede,  ce  prince  fit  demander  en  154  au  pape  Eleuthere 
d'envoyer  des  missionaires  dans  son  royaume.  .  .  et  se 
convertit  au  Christianisme,  ainsi  qu'un  grande  nombrc  de 
ses  sujets.' 

39.  25.  Bids  him  betake  himself e.  Cf.  Liber  Pontif 
ical  is  1.  136:  'Eleuther,  natione  Grecus,  ex  patre  Habun- 
dio,  de  oppido  Nicopoli,  sedit  ann.  xvm.  Hid.  II.  Fuit 
autem  temporibus  Antonini  et  Commodi,  usque  Paterno  et 
Braduo.  Hie  accepit  epistula  a  Lucio,  Britannio  rege,  ut 
Christianus  efficeretur  per  ejus  mandatum.  Et  hoc  iterum 
firmavit,  ut  nulla  esca  a  Christianis  repudiaretur,  maxime 
fidelibus,  quod  Deus  creavit,  quse  tamen  rationalis  et  humana 
est.'  This  is  probably  the  original  source  of  the  tradition. 
Milton's  source  was  probably  Foxe  1.  308  ff.  Cf.  Speed 
6.  9.  18.  The  following  is  the  letter  of  Eleutherius  to 
Lucius :  'Petiistis  a  nobis  leges  Romanas  et  Caesaris  vobis 
transmitti,  quibus  in  regno  Britanniae  uti  voliustis.  Leges 
Romanas  et  Csesaris  semper  reprobare  possumus,  legem  Dei 
nequaquam.  Suscepistis  enim  nuper  miseratione  divina  in 
regno  Britannia:  legem  et  fidem  Christi.  Habetis  penses 
vos  in  regno  utramque  paginam;  ex  illis  Dei  gratia  per 
consilium  regni  vestri  sume  legem  et  per  illam  Dei  patientia 
vestrum  rege  Britanniae  regnum.  Vicarius  vero  Dei  estis  in 
regno  juxta  Prophetam  regem.'  (cf.  Pair.  Gr.  5.  1143  ff.). 
A  translation  is  given  in  Foxe  1.  308  ff. 

39.  31.     Bishops  dare  not  deny.     They  could  not,  for 
the  cornerstone  of  their  system  was  an  episcopacy  handed 
down  from  the  Apostles. 

40.  3.     The  ancient  Republick    of    the    Jews.     Under 
Moses  and  Joshua,  the  government  was  a  theocracy;  then 
came  the  rule  of  the  Judges ;  and  finally  a  kingdom  was 
established.     This  lasted  until  the  Assyrian  Conquest  and 
the  Babylonian  Captivity.     After  the  so-called  Return,  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  vassalage  first  to  Persia  and  then 
to  Greece.     Next  succeeded  the  period  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  was  followed  by  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  the  reign 
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of  Herod  (cf.  Kent,  Hist.  Hcb.  Ppl.,  and  Hist.  Jew.  Ppl., 
and  Riggs,  Hist.  Jew.  Ppl.}. 

40.  6.  One  manner  of  Priestly  government.  This  is 
not  in  accord  with  modern  Biblical  criticism.  Israel's  elab 
orate  priestly  system  and  code  were  the  result  of  a  long 
and  gradual  evolution.  The  final  development  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  Exile  (cf.  Driver,  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament). 

40.  7.  Temporal  mutations.  Changes  in  the  civil  gov 
ernment. 

40.  8.  Mild  Aristocracy  of  elective  Dukes.  Cf.  Gen. 
36.  15  ff . ;  1  Chron.  1.  51  ff.  These  were  the  dukes  of 
Edom,  descendants  of  Esau.  (Milton  is  not  correct  in 
classifying  them  with  the  rulers  of  Israel.)  Among  the 
Semitic  peoples  the  early  forms  of  government  were 
patriarchal  (cf.  Kent,  Hist.  Hcb.  Ppl.  1.  1  ff.). 

40.  9.  Dictatorship  of  the  Judges.  Cf.  Kent,  of>.  cit., 
pp.  71  ff.  Note,  however,  that  Gideon  established  a  king 
dom  (cf.  op.  cit.,  pp.  79  ff.). 

40.  10.  Easie,  or  hard-handed  Monarchy's.  Israel  and 
Judah  had  kings  of  both  kinds  (Kent,  Hist.  Heb.  Ppl.). 

40.  11.  Domestick,  or  forrain  tyrannies.  The  Hebrews 
were  conquered  by  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia.  Later 
they  were  subject  to  Greece  and  Rome  (cf.  histories  by 
Kent  and  Riggs). 

40.  11.  Roman  Senat  from,  without.  As  to  the  Roman 
period  of  Jewish  history,  cf.  Riggs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  143  ff.  The 
Senate  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  Judea. 
The  Emperor,  through  the  Procurator,  had  charge  of  it 
(cf.  op.  cit.,  pp.  246  ff.). 

40.  12.  Jewish  Senat  at  home.  The  Sanhedrin.  Cf. 
Riggs,  op.  cit.,  p.  250,  and  note  on  40.  13. 

40.  12.  Galilean  Tetrarch.  Herod  Antipas.  Cf.  Riggs, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  236  ff.  Christ  called  him  'that  fox'  (Luke 
13.  32). 

40.  13.  Levites  had  some  right  .  .  .  cival  affairs.  Mil 
ton  is  referring  to  them  as  members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The 
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Sanhedrin  at  this  time  had  a  large  degree  of  power.  There 
was  no  need  of  the  Procurator  to  give  valididty  to  its  de 
cisions,  except  in  the  case  of  death.  'The  functions  and 
scope  of  the  activity  of  the  Sanhedrin  show  the  large 
measure  of  local  liberty  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Jews' 
(cf.  Riggs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  250  ff.). 

40.  14.  Euangelical  precept.  Modern  criticism  would 
not  grant  that  there  is  such  a  precept  in  the  Gospels.  Mil 
ton,  however,  might  have  found  the  command  in  such  pas 
sages  as  the  following:  Luke  9.  25;  John  8.  23;  12.  31; 
14.  30 ;  etc. 

40.  16.  What  interweavings.  That  is,  by  what  inter 
change  of  duties  can  the  functions  of  the  minister  and  the 
magistrate  be  made  to  correspond?  See  note  on  39.  8. 

40.  31.  Renders  him  the  people.  An  obsolete  use  of 
the  ethical  dative. 

40.  34.     Will  declare  him.     Cf.  Glossary. 

41.  3.     A  handmaid  to  wait  on  civil  commodities.  That 
is,  she  canot  concern  herself  with  secular  affairs. 

41.  5.     Indifferently.    That  is,  regardless  of i  their  form. 

41.  9.     Their  second  conclusion.    See  39.  8  ff. 

41.  25.  Kingdome  was  not  of  this  World.  Cf.  Col. 
3.  1  ff. 

41.  28.     Hid  to  this  world.    Cf.  Col.  3.  3. 

41.  31.  Constantines  lavish  Superstition.  See  23.  32  ff., 
and  notes. 

41.  34.     Began  to  cast  a  longing  eye.     Milton  is  re 
ferring  to  the  gradual  change  of  the  early  Church  from 
the  simple  congregations  of  the  poor  and  persecuted  to  the 
wealthy  and  highly  developed   Catholic   Church,   with   its 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  firmly  organized  at  Rome. 
See  21.  13  ff. 

42.  8.     When  Constantine  was  dead.    Constantine  died 
337  A.  D.     See  note  on  22.  14;  23.  32  ff. 

42.  9.  And  3  or  4  Emperors  more.  The  following  are 
the  emperors  (in  the  East  and  West)  between  Constantine 
and  Theodosius  II:  Constantius  (337-61),  Julian  (361-63) ; 
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Jovian  (363-64)  ;  Valentinian  (364-75)  and  Valens  (364- 
78)  ;  Valentinian  II  (375-92)  and  Gratian  (375-83)  ;  Theo- 
dosius  I  (379-95)  ;  Arcadius  (395-408)  and  Honorius 
(395-423)  (cf.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Vols.  1  and  2). 

42.  10.  While  Theodosius  the  younger  reigned.  Theo- 
dosius  II  (401-450),  a  man  of  amiable,  though  weak  char 
acter,  was  the  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  His  reign  began 
in  408,  but  all  his  life  his  sister  Pulcheria  was  the  real  ruler 
(cf.  Emerton,  Middle  Ages,  p.  49). 

42.  11.  Socrates.  Socrates  Scholasticus,  the  Greek 
historian  of  the  Church,  was  born  in  Constantinople  about 
380  A.  D.  His  history  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Eusebius, 
and  includes  the  years  356-439  A.  D.  It  is  a  simple  and 
natural  report  of  the  facts,  and  is  marred  by  comparatively 
few  errors  (cf.  Relig.  Enc.  3.  2211). 

42.  12.  Now  began  an  ill  name.  Cf.  Socrates,  Eccl. 
Hist.  7.  11  (tr.,  p.  475)  :  'But  envy  attacked  them  also,  as 
soon  as  the  Roman  episcopate,  like  that  of  Alexandria, 
extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  ecclesiasticall  jurisdic 
tion,  and  degenerated  into  its  present  state  of  secular  dom 
ination.' 

42.  15.  This  was  scarce  80.  years.  It  was  eighty-three 
years  from  the  council  of  Nicsea  (A.  D.  325)  to  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  II  (A.  D.  408). 

42.  18.     Caesar's  Dominion.    The  civil  government. 

42.  22.     Against  his  raiser.    See  note  on  27.  15. 

42.  23.  Subverter  of  the  Greek  Empire.  See  note  on 
43.  34. 

42.  24.  Philippicus.  He  became  emperor  of  the  East 
ern  Empire  (A.  D.  711-713)  upon  the  assassination  of 
Justinian.  He  was  of  the  Monothelite  party,  and  deposed 
the  orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

42.  24.  Leo.  Leo  III  (d.  A.  D.  741).  He  was  Byzan 
tine  emperor  from  718-741.  He  prohibited  the  worship  of 
images  in  726,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  famous 
iconoclastic  movement  that  followed. 
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42.  25.  Divers  other  Emperours  after  them.  Constan- 
tine  V  (Sigonius,  De  Regno  Italiae  3.  211)  ;  Leo  V  (op. 
cit.  3.  263)  ;  Theophilus  (op.  cit.  3.  282). 

42.  25.  Advice  of  their  Patriarchs.  Cf.  Gibbon,  De 
cline  and  Fall,  Appendix,  p.  536;  Sigonius,  op.  cit.  3.  175  ff. 

42.  26.  Easterne  Counsell  of  3.  hundred  thirty  eight 
Bishops.  Cf.  Sigonius,  op.  cit.  3.  211 :  'Constantinus  Ital- 
iam,  atque  Ecclesiam  aversatus  Conventum  in  Oriente  con 
tra  Sanctas  Imagines  trecentorum  trigenta  octo  Episco- 
porum  coegit,  cui  nemo  ex  Patriarchis  inferfuit,  &  quae  sibi 
visa  sunt,  decernenda  curavit.'  Cf.  Bury,  Later  Roman 
Empire  2.  462  ff.  This  synod  was  held  in  Constantinople 
in  A.  D.  763  under  the  influence  of  Constantine  V,  and  was 
composed  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  members.  *  It 
was  not  an  oecumenical  council,  for  there  were  no  repre 
sentatives  from  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  or  Jerusalem. 
It  condemned  image-worship. 

42.  27.  Threw  the  Images  out  of  the  Churches.  Cf. 
Sigonius,  op.  cit.  3.  160,  168:  'Hie  Leo  Phillippici  exemplo, 
vano  duorum  Hebraeorum  vaticinio  inductus,  cum  se  sanctis 
imaginibus  hostem  fore,  si  praedicto  potitus  esset  Imperio, 
promisset,  fidem  haudquaquam  fefellit.  .  .  .  Quibus  Leo 
nihil  permotus  sequenti  anno  bellum  nefarium  sanctis 
imaginibus,  earumque  cultoribus  intulit.  Quippe  signa,  ac 
simulachra  Domini,  ac  Matris,  Marty rumque  ejus  omnia 
tota  passim  Urbe  deleri,  ac  disjici  jussit.'  For  an  account 
of  this  iconoclastic  movement,  cf.  Bury,  Hist.  Later  Rom. 
Emp.,  pp.  2.  428  ff. ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  (ed.  Bury) 
5.  244  ff. ;  Oman,  Dark  Ages,  pp.  300  ff.,  and  Foxe  1.  369. 

42.  29.     This  goodly  occasion.    Note  the  irony. 

42.  29.     The  Bishop  of  Rome.    Gregory  II  (716-731). 

42.  30.  Not  only  seizes  the  City.  Milton  closely  fol 
lows  the  account  in  Sigonius,  op.  cit.  3.  169:  'Romae  autem 
Gregorius  Pontifex  harum  rerum  certior  factus  saevire 
animo,  atque  extrema  meditari  remedia  coepit.  Itaque  Pon- 
tificis  Constantini  exemplo  decretum  proposuit,  quo  Leonem 
Imperatorem  piorum  communione  removit,  ut  qui  non  solum 
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non  Catholicus,  sed  etiam  Catholicis  infestissimus  esset,  ac 
mox  Italiae  populos  sacramenti,  quo  se  illi  obligaverunt, 
religione  exolvit:  &,  ne  ei  aut  tributum  darent,  aut  alia 
ratione  obedirent,  indixit.  Quodecreto  accepto,  Romani, 
Campani,  Ravennantes,  &  Pentapolitani  a  Leone  subito 
defecerunt,  ac,  variis  tumultibus  excitatis,  ipsos  etiam  vio- 
lare  magistratus  non  dubitarunt.' 

42.  32.     A  Greeke  Magistrate.     Eutychus,  the  Exarch 
of  Ravenna  (cf.  Sigonius,  op.  cit.  3.  171  ff.,  196). 

43.  1.     How  the  Pope  came  by  S.  Peters  Patrymony. 
Cf.  Sigonius,  op.  cit.  3.  172:  'Quippe  rebus  commemoratis 
exasperati,  certa  animi  sententia  impium,  saevemque  Leonis 
Imperium  respuerunt,  ac  solemni  sacramento  se  Pontificis 
vitam,  statumque  in  perpetuum  defunsuros,  atque  ejus  in 
ominibus   rebus  auctoritati  obtemperaturos   jurarunt.     Ita 
Roma,  Romanusque  Ducatus  a  Gnecis  ad  Romanum  Ponti- 
ficem   propter    nefandam    eorum    haeresim,    impietatemque 
pervenit.' 

43.  2.  Donation  of  Constantine.  This  was  a  grant, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Constantine  to  Pope  Syl 
vester  and  his  successors,  of  the  full  temporal  dominion  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  etc.  The  document  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  a  forgery  (cf.  Firth,  Const.  Great.,  pp.  248 
ff.).  Firth  quotes  this  sentence  from  the  Donation:  'Ecce 
tarn  palatium  nostrum  quam  urbem  Roman,  et  omnes  totius 
Italiae  et  occidentalium  regionum  provincias,  loca  et  civi- 
tates,  praefato  beatissimo  Pontifici  nostra  Sylvestro,  univer- 
sali  papae,  concedimus  atque  relinquimus.'  Cf.  Sigonius, 
Hist.  De  Occid.  Imp.  3.  96  ff. 

43.  4.  Sigonius.  Carolus  Sigonius  (ca.  1524-1584),  the 
Italian  humanist.  Among  his  works  are  the  De  Antiquo 
Jure  Romanorum,  Italia,  Provinciarum  (1560),  De  Regno 
Italia!  (1580),  De  Occidental  Imperio  (1579). 

A  note  by  A.  J.  Harwood,  Milton's  Commonplace  Book, 
Introd.,  p.  XII,  is  very  interesting:  'In  a  letter  to  Carlo 
Deodati  dated  23rd  of  September,  1637,  he  says,  "I  was 
long  employed  in  unravelling  the  obscure  history  of  the 
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Italians  under  the  Lombards,  the  Franks,  and  Germans,  to 
the  time  when  they  received  their  liberty  from  Rodolphus 
King  of  Germany."  Any  one  would  suppose  that  Milton 
had  been  wading  through  all  or  most  of  the  writers  who 
treated  of  that  history  during  the  seven  centuries  indicated. 
The  Commonplace  Book,  however,  shows  that  we  need  not 
conclude  more  than  that  he  had  been  reading,  in  a  single 
volume,  the  History  of  Italy  by  Sigonius  from  A.  D.  570  to 
A.  D.  1286,  the  exact  space  of  time  referred  to  by  Milton.' 

43.  4.  One  of  his  owne  Sect.  Sigonius  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  At  the  request  of  Gregory  XIII,  he  began  to 
write  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  died  before  he 
could  complete  it. 

43.5.  Himself.  This  is  Pope  Zacharias  (741-52).  The 
Pope  referred  to  in  56.  5  is  Gregory  II  (716-31),  and  so 
in  56.  11.  That  in  56.  24  is  Stephen  II  (752-57). 

43.  6.     The  Greek  Continent.    The  Eastern  Empire. 

43.  7.  By  Papall  sentence  to  unthrone  Chilpericus.  Cf . 
Sigonius,  De  Regno  Italics  3.  193  ff. :  'Hunc  Magistratum 
paullo  ante  Carolus  Martellus  gesserat,  turn  vero  Pipinus 
Caroli  films  summa  cum  industriae,  ac  virtutis  commenda- 
tione  administrabat,  Chilperico  Rege  nullam  partem  curse 
sibi  regise  desposcente.  Quod  indignum  esse  Pipinus  exist- 
imans,  Zachariam  consulit,  uter  ei  regio  fastigio  dignior 
videretur,  is  ne,  qui  ocis  languens  nihil  ad  communem  utili- 
tatem  afferret,  an  qui  dies,  noctesque  de  Regni  salute,  atque 
custodia  cogitaret?  Cui  Zacharias  respondit,  omnino  se 
Regem  ilium  judicare,  qui  Regni  commodis,  &  incolumitati 
serviret,  rogatusque  ab  illo,  decretum  pro  magnitudine 
potestatis  interposuit,  quo  Regnum  Chilperico,  ut  parum 
idoneo,  abrogavit,  &  Francis  sacramenti  religionis  solutis, 
ut  Pipinum  Regem  substituerent,  auctor  fuit.  Quo  decreto 
accepto,  Franci  convenerunt,  ac,  Chilperico  abdicate,  Pipi 
num  Regem,  consentientibus  omnium  voluntatibus,  desig- 
narunt,  eumque  Suessione  per  Bonifacium.  Maguntinum 
Archiepiscopum  consecrarunt.  Chilpericus  Regno  pulsus 
in  Monasterium  est  conjectus.'  Cf.  Emerton,  Middle  Ages, 
pp.  162  ff. 
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43.  8.  Chilpericus.  Childeric  III  (d.  c.  751),  the  last 
of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  was  dethroned  by  Pippin  in 
751.  Pope  Zacharias  had  said  that  it  was  better  to  call 
him  king  who  really  possessed  the  power.  Childeric  was 
placed  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Omer. 

This  note  occurs  in  Milton's  Commonplace  Book,  p.  183 : 
'Regnum  Chilperico  propter  ignaviam  abrogat  Zacharius 
Papa  Francis  sacramenti  religione  solutis.  Sigon:  reg. 
Ital.  1.  3.  p.  74.'  This  indicates  Milton's  source. 

43.  9.  Pepin.  Pippin  the  Short  (d.  768)  was  the  son 
of  Charles  Martel,  and  the  father  of  Charlemagne.  In  751, 
after  consulting  Pope  Zacharias,  he  deposed  Childeric  III, 
the  legal  king.  He  called  himself  gratia  Dei  rex  Fran- 
corum.  He  conferred  on  the  Pope  the  exarchate  of  Ra 
venna,  which  he  had  wrested  from  Aistulf,  the  king  of  the 
Lombards  (cf.  Moore,  Hist.  Ref.,  pp.  328  if.).  For  an 
account  of  Pippin  and  Chilpericus,  cf.  Creighton,  Papacy 
1.  9  ff. 

43.  13.  Having  thus  made  Pepin  his  fast  friend.  Cf. 
Sigonius,  op.  cit.  3.  198  ff. :  'Ea  re  rite  perfecta,  prope 
divinitus  admoneri  est  visus,  ut  Gregorii  exemplo  auxilium 
e  Francia  postularet.  Itaque  confestim  fidum  ad  se  homi- 
nem  accersivit,  eumque,  peregrini  ornatu  sumpto,  occulte, 
ne  a  Longobardio  interciperetur,  ad  regem  properare  Pipi- 
num  jussit  .  .  .  Erat  Pipinus  magno  illo  beneficio  Pon- 
tificiae  sedi  obstrictus,  quod  Zacharias  Pontifex  ipsi  nuper,  ut 
scripsimus,  Chilperico  rege  abdicate,  Francorum  regnum 
addixerat  .  .  .  cupiebatque  idem  jus  ad  Carolum,  &  Carlo- 
magnum  filios  ad  eodem  potestate  trans ferri.' 

For  the  whole  story,  cf .  Sigonius,  op.  cit.  3.  196  ff. ;  Emer- 
ton,  Middle  Ages,  pp.  162  ff. 

43.  14.  Aistulphus  the  Lombard.  King  of  the  Lom 
bards  (?  749-56).  He  was  overmatched  by  Pippin,  who 
took  Ravenna  from  him  and  bestowed  it  upon  the  Pope 
(cf.  Biog.  Gen.,  and  note  on  43.  13). 

43.  18.  Wins  for  him  the  whole  exarchat  of  Ravenna. 
Pippin  agreed  to  let  the  Pope  and  his  successors  have  Ra- 
(16) 
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venna,  provided  the  Pope  would  confirm  to  him  and  his  sons 
the  throne  of  France,  which  he  had  taken  from  Childeric. 
Cf.  Sigonius,  op.  cit.  3.  200:  'Pipinum  ultro  Pontifex  ap- 
pelavit  ac  novam  Aistulsi  perfidiam,  libidinem,  atque  im- 
potentiam  in  ipsa  Republica,  Ecclesiaque  Romana  vexanda 
exposuit.  Imperatore  propter  nefandam  hseresim  ab  Ec- 
clesiae,  atque  Italiae  commodis,  &  dignitate  averso,  utramque 
omnes  spes  suos  in  ejus  fide,  atque  potentia  posuisse:  quse 
quales,  quantaeque  sint,  patrem  ejus  Carolum  non  regem,  sed 
regio  vicarium  satis  docuisse,  cum  Liutprandum  eodem 
molientem  sua  auctoritate  a  nefario  incoepto,  Gregorii  Pon- 
tificio  voluntate  commotus  avertit  accessisse  unde  ipsum 
haudquaquam  contemnendum  Zachariae  Pontificis  compellat. 
Quibus  perorans  Pipinus  respondit,  se  daturum  operam  .  .  . 
unum  illud  modo  errixe  ab  eo  petere,  ut  secum  in  France 
usque  ad  illus  tempus  remaneat,  seque  interim,  ac  filios 
Carolum,  &  Carlomagnum  Reges  Franciae,  Zachariae  insti 
tute,  perungat:  se  turn  demum  juste  regnare  existimaturos, 
cum  rite  appellati  a  Pontifice  Romano,  consecratique  Reges 
erunt  Gratius  actia,  utraque  res  a  Pontifice  benigne 
promissa.' 

43.  26.  Thus  he  claims  Naples,  Sicily,  England.  As 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Pope  had  claimed  the 
suzerainty  over  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1388  he  declared 
that  it  had  lapsed  to  the  Holy  See  (cf.  Creighton,  Papacy 
1.  21,  90). 

As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  King  John  had  been  forced  to  surrender  England 
to  the  Pope,  and  receive  it  back  again  as  a  fief  from  the 
Papal  legate.  Peter's  pence  was  paid  until  the  Reforma 
tion. 

43.  29.  Baiting,  and  goring  the  Successors.  Note  the 
metaphor  from  bear-baiting.  As  to  the  conflict  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Eastern  Church,  cf.  Schaff,  Hist.  Chr.  Ch.  4. 
306  ff. ;  Flick,  Rise  Med.  Ch.,  pp.  265  ff. ;  Creighton,  Papacy 
1.  9,  19,  etc.;  Harding,  Essent.  Med.  and  Mod.  Hist.,  pp. 
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108  ff. ;  Oman,  Dark  Ages,  pp.  244,  281  ff. ;  Tout,  Emp.  and 
Papacy,  pp.  167  ff. 

43.  31.  Hindering  the  Western  Princes.  The  failure 
of  the  Western  princes  to  hinder  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
was  due  to  their  inability  to  lend  efficient  aid  (cf.  Oman, 
Dark  Ages,  pp.  503,  609).  This  weakness,  however,  was 
due  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  Papal  power  upon  the 
European  kingdoms. 

43.  34.  He  was  the  subversion.  Cf.  42.  16  ff . ;  43.  29  ff. 
Milton,  however,  overemphasizes  the  effect  of  the  Papacy ; 
cf.  Bury  (Enc.  Brit.  23.  517)  :  The  true  statement  is  that 
the  Fourth  Crusade  was  only  an  incident  (not  itself  de 
cisive)  in  a  world-movement  which  doomed  the  Eastern 
Empire  to  extinction — namely,  the  eastward  movement  of 
Western  Europe  which  began  in  the  llth  century  with  the 
rise  of  the  Normans  and  the  First  Crusade.  Henceforward, 
the  Empire  was  a  middle  state,  pressed  between  expanding 
forces  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  and  its  ultimate  disap 
pearance  was  inevitable.' 

43.  34.     That  Monarchy.     Constantine's. 

43.  35.     Whom  I  have  cited.    Cf.  27.  11 ;  42.  21. 

44.  1.     Our  Chaucer.     Milton  is  wrong.     The  Plow 
man's  Tale  is  not  by  Chaucer,  but,  according  to  Skeat,  by 
the  author  of  Piers  the    Plowman's  Crede  (ca.  1395).     It 
first  appeared  as  a  supplement  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  in 
Thynne's  second  edition  (1542).    Skeat  says  (The  Chaucer 
Canon,  p.  99)  :     'But  when,  in  the  later  editions  of  (about) 
1550  and  1561,  it  was  made  to  precede  the  Parson's  Tale, 
and  so  thrust  in  amongst  the  rest,  the  idea  that  it  was  Chau 
cer's  was  easily  suggested,  and  no  less  a  person  than  Dry- 
den  accepted  it  as  such.'     Cf.  Skeat,  Chaucerian  and  Other 
Pieces,  p.  XXXI.     Before  Milton,  John  Foxe  had  made  the 
same  mistake;  cf.  Martyrs  4.  252:     'And  if  the  example  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  other  cardinals  and  popes  cannot  sat 
isfy  thee,  I  beseech  thee,  gentle  reader!  turn  over  the  afore 
said  book  of  "The  Ploughman's  Tale"  in  Chaucer,  above- 
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mentioned,  where  thou  shalt  understand  much  more  of  their 
demeanour  than  I  have  here  described.'  Cf.  Martyrs  4. 
249. 

44.  7.  The  Emperour  Yafe.  These  lines  (5-23)  are 
quoted  by  Prynne  in  A  Terrible  Ontcrie,  pp.  5  ff.,  from 
which  Milton  may  have  got  the  suggestion  of  using 
them.  The  Ploivman's  Tale  in  full  may  be  found  in  Skeat, 
Chaucerian  and  Other  Pieces,  pp.  147  ff.  The  lines  quoted 
occur  p.  169.  Cf.  Glossary. 

44.  28.     Our     Chronicles.       Holinshed,     Hall,     Stow, 
Speed,  etc.    As  to  Anselm  and  William  Rufus,  cf.  Holin 
shed  2.  41  ff. ;  Anselm  and  Henry  1,  2.  52  ff. ;  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  Richard  I,  2.  249  ff. ;  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Henry  III,  2.  400  ff. ;  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Edward 
I,  2.  542 ;  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Richard  III,  3.  404  ff. 

45.  4.     Becket.    Thomas  a  Becket  (1118-1170),  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury.     After  being  made  Archbishop  by 
Henry  II,  he  lived  in  great  state,  and  became  a  strong  advo 
cate  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  refused  to  consent  to 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.     His  conduct  became  so 
distasteful  to  Henry  that  he  was  brought  up  for  trial,  and 
his  property  was  confiscated.     After  escaping  to  the  Pope, 
he  returned  to  England,  where,  at  the  desire  of  Henry,  he 
was  slain  by  four  knights  before  the  altar  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.    In  1172  he  was  canonized. 

45.  4.  When  Becket  durst  challenge.  Cf.  Glossary, 
s.  v.  Challenge.  The  Postscript  to  Smectymnuus  gives  Hol 
inshed  and  Speed  as  the  sources  of  this  account  of  Becket. 
Note  how  closely  Milton  has  followed  Holinshed :  'More- 
ouer  he  [Becket]  required  of  the  king  the  keeping  of  Roch 
ester  Castell,  &  the  Custodie  of  the  tower  of  London.  He 
alledged  also  that  Saltwood  &  Hith  belonged  peculiarilie  to 
the  seigniorie  of  his  see.'  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  liv. 

45.  7.  Other  Insolencies  and  Affronts.  Speed  (9.6) 
says  of  him, — 'a  man  of  invincible  stomacke  and  resolution 
in  his  life,  and  after  death  reputed  by  some  for  a  great 
Saint  or  Martyr' ;  cf.  also  9.  6.  11  ff. ;  Holinshed  2.  118  ff. 
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45.  7.  Till  the  lashes  .  .  .  monks.  Cf.  Speed  9.  6.  75 : 
'The  king  comming  towards  the  Church,  where  the  late 
Archbishop  was  buried,  clad  all  in  woollen,  went  three  miles 
barefooted,  insomuch  that  the  verie  ground  where  he  went, 
was  bloudy,  as  was  euidently  seene,  much  bloud  running 
from  his  tender  feete  which  were  cut  with  the  hard  stones. 
Neither  yet  was  this  the  worst;  for  after  all  this,  Hee  re 
ceived  discipline  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  of  a  great 
many  Priests,  and  of  the  monks.  Geruasius  names  Abbots 
also,  whereby  appears,  that  every  severall  sort  were  to  have 
a  hand  in  that  service.'  Cf.  Smec.,  p.  73 :  'Becket's  pride 
and  out-ragious  treasons  are  too  manifest ;  resigning  the 
Kings  gift  of  his  Archbishopric  to  receive  it  of  the  Pope;  re 
quiring  the  Custody  of  Rochester-castle,  and  the  Tower  of 
London,  as  belonging  to  his  Seignorie.  .  .  .  And  thus  was 
this  noble  King  disquieted  by  an  insolent  Traitour,  in  habit 
of  a  Bishop,  a  great  part  of  his  Reign ;  .  .  .  and  lastly,  dis- 
ciplin'd  by  the  Bishops  and  Monks:  first,  with  a  bare- foot 
penance,  that  drew  blood  from  his  feet,  and  lastly,  with 
fourscore  lashes  on  his  annointed  body  with  Rods.' 

45.  8.  The  King.  Henry  II  (1133-1189),  the  first  Plan- 
tagenet  king  of  England. 

45.  13.  Normandy  was  lost.  Cf.  Speed  9.  8.  45  ff.,  and 
Smec.,  p.  74,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  loss  of  Nor 
mandy,  and  Speed  is  given  as  the  source.  An  account  is 
also  given  in  Holinshed  2.  297,  303  ff.  Cf.  Wakeman,  Hist. 
Ch.  Eng.,  pp.  127  ff. 

45.  14.  Bishop  of  Winchester  durst  tell  the  Nobles. 
The  source  for  this  is  Speed  9.  9.  40:  The  king  holds  his 
great  Councell  or  Conference  with  the  Lords ;  but  nothing 
followed  for  the  peace  of  the  Realme ;  it  was  not  an  ordi 
nary  passage  of  speech,  which  happened  there  between  the 
Lords,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  For  when  the  Eng 
lish  Bishops  and  Barons  humbly  besought  the  King,  for  the 
honour  of  Almighty  God  to  take  into  his  grace  his  naturell 
Subjects,  whom  (without  any  triall  by  their  peeres)  he 
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called  Traitours:  the  Bishop  (offended  it  seemes,  at 
Peeres)  takes  the  words  out  of  the  Kings  mouth,  and  an- 
sweres :  That  there  are  not  Peeres  in  England,  as  in  the 
Realme  of  France,  and  that  therefore  the  King  of  England, 
by  such  lusticiars  as  himself e  pleaseth  to  ordaine,  may  ban 
ish  offenders  out  of  the  Realme,  and  by  iudiciall  processe 
condemne  them.' 

This  occurred  in  1233,  during  the  troubles  of  King  Henry 
III  with  his  barons.  Cf .  Smec.,  p.  74 :  'For  Peter  de  Rupi- 
bus  Bishop  of  Winchester  persvvading  the  King  to  displace 
English  Officers,  and  substitute  Poictivines,  and  telling  the 
Lords  to  their  faces,  that  there  were  no  Peeres  in  England, 
as  in  France,  but  that  the  King  might  do  what  he  would, 
and  by  whom  he  would,  became  a  firebrand  to  the  civill  wars 
that  followed.'  Speed  is  given  as  the  source. 

45.  19.  Rendring  up  of  Tournay.  The  source  for  this 
is  Holinshed  3.  632:  'In  the  meane  time  the  French  king 
greatlie  coveting  to  redeeme  the  citee  of  Tournaie  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  England,  and  knowing  that  he 
must  make  waie  therevnto  through  the  cardinals  friendship, 
ceased  not  with  high  gifts  to  win  his  good  will,  and  more- 
ouer  in  often  writing  to  him,  exalted  him  with  titles  of 
honor,  and  so  magnified  him,  that  the  cardinall,  as  one 
tickled  with  vaine-glorie  more  than  can  be  imagined, 
thought  that  he  could  not  doo  pleasure  enough  to  the  French 
King  that  did  esteeme  so  much  of  him.  Hereupon  the  French 
King,  hoping  to  compasse  his  desire,  after  he  perceived  the 
cardinals  good  will  towards  him,  signified  his  meaning  vnto 
the  said  cardinall ;  who  found  meanes  to  breake  thereof  to 
the  king,  in  such  wise  as  he  was  contented  to  heare  the 
French  king's  ambassadors,  that  should  be  sent  hither  to 
talke  of  that  matter  .  .  .  The  ambassadours  after  this  were 
dailie  in  councell,  till  at  length  an  agreement  was  con 
cluded,  vnder  pretence  of  a  marriage  to  be  had  betweene 
the  Dolphin  of  France,  and  the  ladie  Marie,  daughter  to  the 
king  of  England:  In  the  name  of  whose  marraige  monie, 
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Tornaie  should  be  deliuered  vnto  the  French  king.'  Cf. 
Smec.,  p.  76:  'Causing  Tournay,  got  with  the  blood  of 
many  a  good  Souldier,  to  be  rendred  at  the  French  Kings 
secret  request  to  him,  not  without  bribes;  with  whom  one 
while  sideing,  another  while  with  the  Emperour,  he  sold 
the  honour  and  peace  of  England,  at  what  rates  he  pleased ; 
and  other  crimes  to  be  seen  in  the  Articles  against  him, 
Holinshed  912.'  Cf.  Gairdner,  Eng.  Ch.  16th  Cent.,  p.  73, 
where  Wolsey  is  exonerated. 

45.  19.  Woolscyes.  Thomas  Wolsey  (1471-1531), 
Archbishop  of  York  and  prime  minister  under  Henry  VIII 
(cf .  Holinshed  3.  599  ff. ;  Moore,  Hist.  Ref.,  pp.  70  ff . ;  A 
True  Description  .  .  .  between  Cardinall  Wolsey  .  .  .  and 
William  Laud  .  .  .  1641). 

45.  20.  Excommunications,  Cursings,  and  Interdicts. 
Cf.  Holinshed  1,  683;  2.  297  ff . ;  3,  370  ff.;  4.  528;  etc.; 
Speed  9.  21.  84. 

45.  27.  Padre  Paolo.  Pietro  Sarpi  (1552-1623),  who 
changed  his  name  to  Paolo  when  he  became  a  Servite  monk, 
was  born  in  Venice.  In  the  struggle  of  Venice  with  the 
Vatican  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  fur 
nished  powerful  aid  to  the  former,  and  laid  bare  many  of 
the  papal  pretensions.  He  became  known  as  the  'terrible 
frate',  and  many  efforts  were  made  to  assassinate  him.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
He  also  wrote  the  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices,  The 
Rights  of  Sovereigns  and  Subjects,  etc.  (cf.  White,  Seven 
Great  Statesmen). 

45.  29.  Great  Venetian  Antagonist  of  the  Pope.  For 
an  interesting  account  of  this  conflict,  cf.  White,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
3  ff.  The  trouble  grew  indirectly  out  of  the  'Venetian  laws 
checking  mortmain,  taxing  church  property,  and  requiring 
the  sanction  of  the  Republic  before  the  erection  of  new 
churches  and  monasteries',  but  it  was  immediately  caused  by 
the  seizure  of  two  criminal  priests  by  the  Venetian  author 
ities.  A  bitter  conflict  raged,  in  which  the  crowning  part  for 
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Venice  was  played  by  Padre  Paolo,  who  in  pamphlets  and 
books  indicated  the  power  of  Venice  to  manage  her  own 
affairs  against  the  usurpation  of  the  Pope.  The  conflict 
occupied  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  White 
says  of  Sarpi:  'He  fought  the  most  bitter  fight  for  hu 
manity  ever  known  in  any  Latin  nation,  and  won  a  victory 
by  which  the  whole  world  has  profited  ever  since.  More 
over,  he  was  one  of  the  two  foremost  Italian  statesmen  since 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  other  being  Cavour'  (p.  3).  The  edi 
tor  has  been  unable  to  locate  the  source  of  Milton's  state 
ment. 

46.  1.  No  Bishop,  no  King.  At  the  conference  opened 
at  Hampton  Court,  January  14,  1604,  King  James  said,  'It 
is  my  aphorism,  no  bishop,  no  king'  (Montague,  Polit.  Hist. 
Eng.  7.  11 ;  Hutton,  Eng.  Ch.  .  .  .  Anne,  pp.  36  ff. ;  Milton, 
Eikon.  (Bohn  1.435)). 

This  aphorism  was  a  great  bone  of  contention  between  the 
two  parties ;  cf .  Smec.,  p.  65 :  'Whether  the  assertion,  No 
Bishop,  No  King;  and  no  ceremonie,  no  Bishop;  be  not 
very  prejudiciall  to  Kingly  Authority?  For  it  seems  to 
imply,  that  the  Civill  Power  depends  upon  the  Spiritual,  and 
is  supported  by  Ceremonies  and  Bishops.'  Cf.  Speeches  of 
Sr.  Benjamin  Rudger,  p.  16:  "They  have  among  them  an 
Apothegm  of  their  own  making,  which  is,  No  Miter,  No 
Scepter.'  Cf .  R.  Bernard,  Short  View  of  Prelatical  Church, 
p.  7:  'Whether  this  be  not  a  mocke  to  say,  no  Bishop  no 
King,  seeing  they  also  say,  No  Ceremony  no  Bishop,  there 
fore  no  Ceremony  no  King,  what  a  weake  standing  bring 
they  a  King  unto?  But  a  King  is  Gods  ordinance,  not  so 
they?  and  in  Denmark  hath  been  a  King  and  no  Bishop 
this  100  yeares?'  Cf.  Prynne,  The  Antipathic  (Epis.  De- 
die.}  :  'There  are  but  two  chief 'e  arguments  of  moment, 
for  the  continuance  of  Episcopacy,  which  sticke  with  any 
judicious  men.  The  first  is  point  of  State  Polity;  No  Lord 
Bishop,  no  King.'  Cf.  Mr.  Bagshaw's  Speech  [Feb.  9, 
1641].  See  note  on  51.  1,  2;  61.  10. 
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46.  8.  Dreame  of  a  fift  Monarchy.  That  is,  the  hope 
of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  millenium.  The  millenium, 
or  the  reign  of  Christ,  was  called  the  'Fifth  Monarchy',  be 
cause  of  the  four  preceding  kingdoms,  or  empires,  of 
Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  There  was  a  Puritan 
sect  called  the  'Fifth  Monarchy',  who  supported  Crom 
well  in  the  hops  that  his  victories  would  usher  in  the  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth. 

46.  15.  Meere  ague-cake.  Note  the  homely  figure.  Cf. 
Glossary. 

46.  20.  If  they  dive,  he  must  after.  Note  the  vivid 
metaphor.  Milton's  opponents  were  right ;  cf.  Hutton,  So 
cial  Eng.  4.  18:  '  "No  Bishop  no  King",  was,  indeed,  one 
of  the  wisest  of  his  [James  I's]  obiter  dicta.  It  was  a  true 
prophecy  that  if  traditional  government  by  bishops,  which 
was,  especially  in  its  dependence  on  direct  succession  a 
guarantee  for  order  and  a  check  on  revolution,  were  abol 
ished,  the  monarchy  must  follow  .  .  .  Bishops  might  exist 
without  kings,  but  at  that  time  certainly  kings  could  not 
exist  without  bishops.  The  enemies  of  each  were  the  same, 
and  kingship  could  not  defend  itself  alone.' 

46.  24.  Dependance  of  subsisting,  or  ruining.  The 
meaning  is  that  there  could  be  no  greater  slur  cast  upon 
kingship  than  to  affirm  that  its  existence  is  dependent  upon 
the  retention  of  Episcopacy. 

46.  30.  Menenius  Agrippa  speed  us.  Cf.  Livy,  Ab- 
Urbe  Condila  2.  32 :  'Sic  placuit  igitur  oratorem  ad  plebem 
mitti  Menenium  Agrippam,  facundum  virum  et,  quod  inde 
oriundus  erat,  plebi  carum.  is  intromissus  \n  castra  prisco  illo- 
dicendi  et  horrido  modo  nihil  aliud  quam  hoc  narrasse  fer- 
tur ;  tempore,  quo  in  homine  non,  ut  nunc,  omnia  in  ununr 
consentientia,  sed  singulis  membris  suum  cuique  consilium, 
suus  sermo  fuit,  indignatos  reliquos  partes  sua  cura,  suo 
labore  ac  ministerio  ventri  omnia  quaeri,  ventrem  in  medio 
quietum  nihil  aliud  quam  datis  voluptatibus  f  rui ;  conspir- 
asse  inde,  ne  manus  ad  os  cibum  ferrent,  nee  os  acciperet 
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datum,  nee  denies  [quae]  conficerent,  hac  ira  dum  ventrem 
fame  domare  vellent,  ipsa  una  membra  totumque  corpus  ad 
extremam  talem  venisse.  inde  apparuisse  ventris  quoque 
baud  segne  ministerium  esse,  nee  magis  aliquam  alere  eum, 
reddentem  in  omnis  corporis  partes  hunc,  quo  vivimus 
vigemusque,  divisum  pariter  in  venas,  maturum  confecto 
cibo  sanguinem.  Conparando  huic,  quam  intestina  cor 
poris  seditio  similio  esset  iras  plebis  in  patres,  flexisse  nientes 
hominum.' 

This  fable  is  now  known  as  the  Belly  and  the  Members 
(cf.  Croxall,  Fables  of  Aesop  and  others,  pp.  86  ff.). 

We  cannot  but  enjoy  the  humor  of  Milton's  mock-heroic, 
yet  the  question  was  not  one  to  be  disposed  of  by  ridicule. 
There  were  good  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  very  exist 
ence  of  the  monarchy,  as  then  constituted,  depended  upon 
the  episcopacy  (see  note  on  46.  20). 

46.  34.     A  huge  and  monstrous  Wen.    The  comparison 
is  not  original  with  Milton ;  cf .  Prynne,  Lord  Bishops,  p.  22 : 
'First  that  he  [Laud]  calleth  the  Hierarchie,  or  Ecclesias- 
ticall  Government  thereof,  the    Church    of    England  .  .  . 
whereas  indeed  (as  lunius  hath  well  distinguished)  they  are 
not  the  Body  it  selfe  of  the  Church,  but  wennes,  or  swell 
ings  grown  up,  and  so  incorporated  into  the  Body,  as  over 
spreading  it  like  a  Leprosie,  it  assumes  the  denomination  of 
the  Body.' 

47.  34.     All  the  faculties  of  the  Soule  are  confin'd.  This 
idea  was  commonly  held  in  Milton's  time,  that  the  different 
feelings  had  their  source  in  different  organs  of  the  body. 

48.  8.     King  Salomon  often  remembers  us.    Cf.  Prov. 
16.  12;  25.  5. 

48.  9.  Universall  Justice  that  Aristotle  so  much 
praises.  Cf.  Aristotle,  Nicomachaean  Ethics  5.1  (tr. 
Browne,  p.  119)  :  'This  justice,  therefore,  is  perfect  virtue, 
not  absolutely,  but  relatively.  And  for  this  reason  justice 
often  appears  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  the  virtues ;  and 
neither  the  evening  nor  the  morning  star  is  so  admirable. 
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And  in  a  proverb  we  say,  "In  Justice  all  virtue  is  compre 
hended".' 

48.  21.  Chiefly  by  the  Prelates.  Cf.  Speeches  of  Lord 
Digby,  p.  8:  'The  Humours  that  I  understand  to  have 
caused  all  the  desperate  maladies  of  this  Nation,  are  the  ill 
ministers.'  Cf.  Master  Grimston  His  Worthy  and  Learned 
Speech,  p.  3:  'Mr.  Speaker,  the  Common-wealth  hath  bin 
miserably  torne  and  macerated,  and  all  the  proprieties,  and 
Liberties  shaken :  the  Church  distracted,  the  Gospell  and 
Professors  of  it  persecuted,  and  the  whole  Kingdome  over 
run  with  Multitudes,  and  swarmes  of  projecting  Cater- 
wormes,  and  Caterpillars,  the  worst  of  all  the  Aegyp- 
tian  Plagues.'  Cf.  Prynne,  The  Antipathie  (Epis.  Dedic.)  : 
'That  Bishops  have  beene,  if  not  the  sole,  yet  at  least  the 
chiefe  Authors  of  all  the  Schismes  that  ever  infested  and 
rent  the  Church  of  God.'  Cf.  Prynne,  A  Looking-Glasse 
for  all  Lordly  Prelates,  and  note  on  14.  6  ff. ;  17.  13  ff. ;  64. 
18  ff. 

48.  23.  Commission  of  authority  to  be  exerciz'd.  The 
Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Commission  Court, 
etc. 

48.  26.  Next  what  numbers.  Cf.  Trent,  John  Milton, 
p.  166:  'Do  we  not  here,  and  in  countless  other  passages, 
find  Milton  standing,  to  make  use  of  his  own  noble  words, 
on  "one  of  the  highest  arcs,  that  human  contemplation  circ 
ling  upwards  can  make  from  the  globy  sea  whereon  she 
stands"?' 

48.  28.  Forsake  their  dearest  home.  See  note  on  49. 
17.  The  Mayflower  party  must  not  be  forgotten,  who 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Plymouth  Bay,  December  11,  1620. 
In  1634,  many  Puritans  emigrated  as  a  result  of  Laud's  visi 
tation  (cf.  Montague,  Polit.  Hist.  Eng.  7.  188).  Cf. 
Speeches  of  Sr.  Benjamin  Rudger,  p.  4:  'A  great  multi 
tude  of  the  Kings  Subjects,  striving  to  hold  communion  with 
us ;  but  seeing  how  farre  we  were  gone,  and  fearing  how 
much  further  we  would  goe,  were  forc'd  to  flee  the  Land, 
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some  into  other  inhabited  Countries,  very  many  into  Sav 
age  Wildernesses,  because  the  Land  would  not  beare  them.' 
For  the  opinion  of  the  opposite  party,  cf.  Kenneth,  Hist. 
Eng.  3.  83  [1636]  :  'Some  of  the  Schismatical  and  factious 
Spirits,  having  been  severely  prosecuted  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  began  to  think  of  taking  Refuge  in  our  Foreign 
Plantations,  where  their  Trade  and  Humour  in  Religion 
might  be  free  to  themselves,  till  the  number  of  Families  thus 
Transported  began  to  raise  the  Jealousie  of  the  State  as 
fearing  those  Parts  of  America  wherein  they  proposed  to 
settle,  might  be  such  a  Receptacle  of  disaffected  People,  as 
in  time  to  set  up  both  for  an  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Inde 
pendence.'  Cf.  Neal,  Hist.  Puritans  I.  300  ff.,  339  ff. 

48.  30.  Savage  deserts  of  America.  Cf.  Goldsmith, 
Deserted  Village,  11.  341  ff. 

48.  33.     Give  a  personal   form   to   what   they   please. 
That  is,  use  personification. 

49.  6.     What  more  free  than  indifferency.    Cf .  'indiffer 
ent'    (49.  6)    and  Glossary.    These  were  cant  expressions 
of  the  time;  cf.  Jos.  Hall,  Letter  to  Mr.  William  Struthers: 
'How  earnestly  have  you  professed  to  me,  that  if  you  were 
in  the  Church  of  England,  such  was  your  indifferency  in 
these  indifferent  matters,  you  would  make  no  scruple  of  our 
ceremonies !' 

The  bishops  insisted  that  the  Puritans  had  no  right  to 
take  offense  at  the  ceremonies,  etc.,  for  they  were  things 
'indifferent'.  Milton's  argument,  however,  is  that  the  bishops 
have  no  right  to  impose  these  on  the  Puritans,  even  though 
they  (the  bishops)  considered  them  indifferent,  for  church- 
forms,  etc.,  were  against  the  consciences  of  the  Puritans. 

49.  17.  Forsake  their  native  country.  See  note  on 
48.  28.  Cf.  George  Herbert's  well  known  lines: 

Religion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land, 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand. 

49.  24.  Alienating  from  us.  .  .  Common-wealths.  Laud 
insisted  upon  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  by  the  English 
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soldiers  fighting  in  Holland,  and  he  forced  strict  conformity 
upon  the  Church  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  at  Delft.  He 
endeavored  to  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  New 
England  colonies  (cf .  Enc.  Brit.  16.  277 ;  Gardiner,  Hist. 
Eng.  7.  315  ff.;  Neal,  Hist.  Puritans  I.  319  ff.). 

49.  27.  Sacrilegious,  and  puritanical  Rebels.  Dom 
Leander,  who  came  to  England  in  1634  to  inspect  the  Eng 
lish  Romanists,  emphasized  in  his  report  that  English 
Churchmen  considered  'as  schismatics  those  other  Protes 
tant  Churches  scattered  throughout  Europe  who  have  repu 
diated  and  turned  away  from  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy'  (Hutton,  Eng.  Ch.  .  .  Anne,  pp.  44  ff.).  Bishop 
Hall,  at  least,  was  an  exception  (see  note  on  8.  24). 

49.  27.  Preferring  the  Spaniard.  Cf.  Gardiner,  Hist. 
Eng.  7.  351,  367,  380;  9.  57  ff.,  62  ff.,  131  ff.  The 
Protestant  Dutch  were  seeking  an  alliance  with  England 
against  Catholic  Spain,  but  following  his  own  political 
schemes,  Charles  continually  repulsed  them.  His  idea  was 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Spain.  However,  he  did  not 
purpose  any  hostile  designs  against  the  Dutch  (cf.  Myers, 
Mod.  Age,  p.  142).  Cf.  Col.  Clar.  Papers  1.  20,  Lord  Dig- 
by's  letter  to  Buckingham:  'If  the  King  of  Spain  is  to  send 
his  daughter  to  England,  with  a  portion  of  two  millions,  and 
cause  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate,  a  close  alliance  will 
be  expected,  and  the  Hollanders  not  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Spaniards.' 

49.  30.  The  onely  corrupters  of  youth.  The  Jesuits 
had  colleges  at  Douay  and  in  Rome  which  were  designed 
to  train  young  Englishmen  in  Roman  Catholicism;  cf. 
Creighton,  Epochs  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  352:  'The  Jesuits  did 
everything  they  could  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Pope 
in  Europe:  they  got  a  great  hold  on  men's  minds  by  their 
teaching;  and  as  they  trained  young  men  to  uphold  the  old 
beliefs,  they  were  the  bitterest  enemies  Protestantism  had 
yet  to  meet.'  Cf.  Frere,  Hist.  Eng.  Ch.,  p.  216. 

49.  31.  Many  wise  and  learned  men  in  Italy.  From 
August  to  September,  1638,  Milton  was  in  Florence,  where 
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he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Jacopo  Gaddi,  Carlo  Dati, 
Pietro  Frescobaldi,  Agostino  Coltellini,  Benedetto  Buommat- 
tei,  Valeric  Chimentelli,  and  Antonio  Franchini.  From 
October  to  November  Ke  was  in  Rome,  and  there  he  became 
acquainted  with  Alessandro  Cherubini,  Giovanni  Salzilli, 
and  Salveggi.  November  to  December  he  spent  in  Naples, 
where  he  met  Giovanni  Battista  Manso  (cf.  Sec.  Def.  Ppl. 
Eng.  (Bohn  1.255)). 

50.  3.  Planted  and  erected  by  us.  For  centuries  the 
people  of  Flanders  had  depended  for  a  livelihood  largely 
on  their  trade  relations  with  England  (see  note  on  66.  17). 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  had  aided  the  Dutch 
on  the  battlefield  (cf.  66.  14).  As  to  the  English  fostering 
Protestantism  in  Holland,  cf.  Ranke,  Hist.  Eng.  2.  7. 

50.  5.  Discoverers  of  many  a  Popish,  and  Austrian 
complotted  Treason.  Cf.  Camden,  Hist.  Eliz.,  p.  220  (ed. 
1688)  :  'And  certainly  Don  John  .  .  .  had  privily  dealt 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  about  deposing  Queen  Elisabeth. 
.  .  .  And  these  things  Queen  Elizabeth  never  perfectly  un 
derstood,  untill  (as  I  said)  the  Prince  of  Orange  informed 
her  thereof.'  Cf.  Commonplace  Book,  p.  245. 

50.  6.  Partners  of  many  a  bloody  and  victorious  bat- 
tell.  For  example,  Rymenant  (1578),  Steenwyk  (1581), 
Ghent  (1582)  ;  cf.  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Holland 
1.  505  ff. 

50.  9.  Old  Burgundian  League.  Milton  is  referring 
to  the  Flemish  alliance  made  between  Edward  III  and 
Brabant,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  etc.,  in  1339.  The  basis  of  the 
alliance  was  the  fact  that,  while  England  was  the  great 
wool-producing  country  of  the  West,  practically  all  the 
weaving  was  done  in  Flanders  (cf.  Green,  Hist.  Eng.  Ppl. 
1.  410  ff.).  From  1369-1633,  Flanders  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Burgundy  (cf.  Myers,  Modern  Age,  pp. 
133  ff.). 

50.  12.  Dismis't  with  distasteful  answers.  See  note 
on  49.  27. 
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50.  14.  Considered  to  the  breach  of  confederate  Na 
tions.  That  is,  to  be  considered  as  a  cause  of  alienation 
between  two  friendly  nations. 

50.  16.  Bicker  in  the  East  Indies.  Cf.  Gardiner, 
Hist.  Eng.  2.  309  ff.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  came 
into  violent  hostility  with  the  English,  and  between  1613 
and  1622,  the  English  were  almost  entirely  driven  from  the 
Spice  Islands  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  In  1623  the 
English  factors  at  Amboyna  were  tortured  and  judicially 
murdered  (cf.  Enc.  Brit.  8.  716). 

50.  18.  Afford  our  nearest  Allyes  as  good  protection 
as  we.  There  was  an  alliance  between  the  Netherlands 
and  France,  January  20,  1635  (cf.  Gardiner,  Hist.  Eng. 
7.  176,  380  ff.). 

50.  22.  Captivity  to  Rotchet  Apothegmes.  See  note 
on  46.  1 ;  46.  20.  That  is,  belief  in  the  opinions  of  the 
bishops. 

50.  23.  Old  Conquerors,  and  afterwards  Liege-men. 
The  Normans  conquered  England  in  1066,  but  when 
William  became  King  of  England,  Normandy  became  a 
dependency  of  England. 

50.  25.  Our  proper  Colony.  Brittany  had  been  an 
English  possession  as  far  back  as  the  Conquest,  for  William 
Conquered  it  in  1060.  It  became  a  permanent  possession  of 
the  French  crown  in  1492  (cf.  Green,  Hist.  Eng.  Ppl. 
1.  110;  2.  71  ff.). 

50.  26.  Gascoins  .  .  .  rightfull  Dowry  of  our  ancient 
Kings.  Henry  II  (of  Anjou)  had  claimed  Gascony  in  the 
right  of  his  wife,  Eleanor,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Duke  William  X,  the  late  ruler  of  the  country.  It  had 
continued  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  English 
and  French,  until  1451,  when  Bayonne  was  captured  by 
the  French,  and  it  was  lost  to  England  for  ever. 

50.  28.  Hot  persecutions.  Cf.  Gardiner,  Hist.  Eng. 
7.  101  ff.;  Baird,  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  1.  366;  2.  162  ff.; 
etc. 
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50.  30.  Tympany  of  Spanioliz'd  Bishops.  That  is,  the 
state  was  deformed  with  Bishops  of  Romanist  tendencies. 
This  undoubtedly  seemed  to  Milton  to  be  the  case.  In 
1640  there  were  present  in  England  as  many  as  three  Span 
ish  ambassadors  (cf.  Gardiner,  Hist.  Eng.  9.  131).  Hen 
rietta  Maria  was  negotiating  with  the  Pope.  Rumors  of 
Popish  plots  were  in  the  air.  But,  above  all,  Milton  con 
sidered  Laud's  theory  of  the  Church  government  and  the 
Church  service  as  Popish  (cf.  Neal,  Hist.  Puritans  1.  331 
ff.). 

50.  32.     Dandle  the  Royall  Ball.    That  is,  take  a  hand 
in  state-affairs. 

51.  1.     What  doe  I  stand.    Cf.  Glossary.    That  is,  why 
do  I  consider  the  gains  and  losses  to  the  nation  by  the  pre 
lates  ? 

51.  3.  What  doe  I  pick  up.  That  is,  why  do  I  dwell 
on  the  instances  of  their  depopulating  the  land,  when  the 
king  himself  is  in  danger  of  having  his  kingdom  depopulat 
ed  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  his  subjects? 

51.  7.  Banish  him  from  his  owne  Native  Countrey. 
The  bishops  caused  the  Bishops'  Wars  with  Scotland,  in 
which  the  king  took  part. 

51.  11.  Dishonouring  our  loyallest  Confederates.  See 
note  on  49.  24. 

51.  13.  Effeminate  us  all  at  home.  Milton  is  unfair 
to  the  bishops.  Any  history  of  the  period  will  show  that  this 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Book  of  Sports  (see  note  on 
51.25). 

51.  21.  Tame  the  Lydians.  Cf.  Herodotus,  Hist. 
1.  156  (tr.  Rawlinson  1.  293)  :  'After  Cyrus,  accompanied 
by  Croesus,  had  left  Lydia,  which  he  had  conquered,  the 
Lydians  rebelled  against  him.  When  the  news  reached 
Cyrus,  he  declared  he  had  better  sell  them  as  slaves  in  order 
to  avoid  any  further  trouble  from  them.  To  save  them 
from  this  fate,  Croesus  suggested  to  Cyrus  that  he  thus  con 
quer  them.  "Grant,  then,  forgiveness  to  the  Lydians,  and 
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to  make  sure  of  their  never  rebelling  against  thee,  or  alarm 
ing  thee  more,  send  and  forbid  them  to  keep  any  weapons 
of  war,  command  them  to  wear  tunics  under  their  cloaks, 
and  to  put  buskins  upon  their  legs,  and  make  them  bring  up 
their  sons  to  cithern-playing,  harping,  and  shop-keeping. 
So  wilt  thou  soon  see  them  become  women  instead  of  men, 
and  there  will  be  no  more  fear  of  their  revolting  from 
thee." ' 

The  'stews'  (1.  17)  is  an  addition  of  Milton's  own.  For 
the  whole  story,  cf.  Herodotus  1.  75  ff.,  153  ff.  Grote,  how 
ever,  doubts  it;  cf.  Hist.  Greece  4.  270:  'The  conversation 
here  reported,  and  the  deliberate  plan  for  enervating  the 
Lydian  character  supposed  to  be  pursued  by  Cyrus,  is  evi 
dently  an  hypothesis  imagined  by  some  of  the  contem 
poraries  or  predecessors  of  Herodotus — to  explain  the  con 
trast  between  the  Lydians  whom  they  saw  before  them, 
after  two  or  three  generations  of  slavery,  and  the  old 
irresistible  horsemen  of  whom  they  heard  in  fame,  at  the 
time  when  Croesus  was  lord  from  the  Halys  to  the  Aegean 
Sea.' 

51.  25.  Drift  the  Prelates  had.  In  issuing  the  Book 
of  Sports.  See  note  on  52.  4.  Prynne  had  this  same  idea ; 
cf .  Lord  Bishops,  p.  57 :  'And  we  all  know,  that  the  Prelates 
had  the  chiefe  hand,  not  onely  in  penning,  but  in  publishing 
that  Book  of  Sports  on  the  Lord's  Day,  which  is  an  open 
proclaiming  of  Warre  against  God,  against  Christ,  against 
his  holy  Laws,  against  all  holiness,  against  our  Christian 
vow  in  Baptism*,  against  the  good  Laws  of  the  Lord,  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  against  the  very  bonds  of  all  Civill 
and  Natural!  Societies.' 

51.  25.     Whose  Brokers  they  were.    Cf.  Glossary. 

51.32.  One  day  at  least  of  seven.  This  is  in  conform 
ity  with  the  Puritan  idea  of  Sunday ;  cf.  Burton,  A  Diinne 
Tragedy  Lately  Acted,  Or  a  Collection  of  sttndrie  memo 
rable  examples  of  God's  judgments  upon  Sabbath-breakers, 
p.  26:  The  Lords  Sabbath  is  not  kept  holy,  but  polluted, 
&c.,  and  therefore  the  cause  is  apparant,  why  the  plague  is 
(17) 
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broken  in  amongst  us?'  For  a  contemporary  criticism  of 
the  Puritan  attitude  towards  the  Sabbath,  cf.  Prideaux 
(Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,  p.  41),  who  speaks  of  it  as  'a 
Schismaticall  Stoicisme,  not  suffering  people  eyther  to  use 
a  Fanne,  or  to  kill  a  Flea,  relapse  to  ludaisme'. 

52.  4.  Instigated  by  Public  Edict.  The  Book  of 
Sports  was  instituted  under  James  I,  and  was  re-enjoined 
by  Charles  I,  October  18,  1633.  It  is  entitled,  The  Kings 
Maiesties  Declaration  to  His  Subjects,  Concerning  lawfull 
Sports  to  be  Vsed.  Its  nature  may  be  seen  from  this 
declaration  contained  in  it:  'For  our  good  people's  lawful 
recreation,  our  pleasure  likewise  is  that,  after  the  end  of 
Divine  service,  our  good  people  be  not  disturbed,  letted, 
or  discouraged  from  any  lawful  recreation  such  as  dancing, 
either  men  or  women,  archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting, 
or  any  other  such  harmless  recreation,  nor  for  having  may- 
games,  Whitsun-ales,  and  Morris-dances,  so  as  the  same  be 
had  in  due  and  convenient  time  without  impediment  or 
neglect  to  Divine  service'  (Social  England  4.  24).  Cf.  also 
op.  cit.,  pp.  23  ff.,  167;  Polit.  Hist.  Eng.  4.  186.  Kennett 
gives  an  account  of  it  (Hist.  Eng.  3.  67)  :  'Great  numbers  of 
People  could  not  endure  to  hear  it,  and  several  ministers 
refused  to  read  it.  And  this  one  thing  .  .  .  drew  on  more 
prejudice  against  the  King  and  the  Archbishops,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  publick  Administration.'  It  was  com 
plained  against  in  the  Petit.  City  London  (Rush.  69. 9),  and 
in  Petit.  County  Kent.  (Rush.  4.  135).  Cf.  Neal,  Hist. 
Puritans  1.  311  ff. 

52.  6.  Gaming,  jigging,  wassailing.  Cf.  R.  Bernard, 
Short  View,  p.  34:  'They  allow  to  vaine  people  Revils, 
heathenish  vanities,  unchristian  meetings,  and  that  on  the 
Lords  days  to  profane  it,  and  have  procured  a  Declaration 
for  the  reading  of  this  Licentious  liberty  in  every  Church, 
and  such  Ministers  as  refused,  they  did  suspend,  excom 
municate,  and  some  they  deprived.  The  like  never  heard 
of  in  any  Church  of  Christ/ 
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52.  6.  Mixt  dancing.  Dances  in  which  both  sexes 
took  part. 

52.  8.  Balaam.  For  the  account  of  Balaam,  who  was 
bribed  by  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  to  curse  the  Israelites,  but 
who  blessed  them  against  his  will,  cf.  Num.  22.  2  ff. ; 
25.  1  ff. 

52.  9.  By  force.  By  the  curse  that  Balaam  was  to  call 
down  on  them. 

52.  9.  By  this  divellish  Pollicy.  Israel  began  to  com 
mit  whoredom  with  the  daughters  of  Moab  and  to  worship 
the  gods  of  the  Moabites,  the  Baal-peor  (cf.  Num.  25.  1 
ff.).  Balak  was  taught  by  Balaam  to  lead  the  Israelites  into 
these  things  (cf.  Rev.  2.  14). 

52.  12.  But  of  Heaven  also.  This  is  the  idea  of  Bur 
ton's  A  Divine  Tragedy  Lately  Acted:  'These  examples 
of  Gods  judgements  hereunder  set  down,  have  fallen  out 
within  the  space  of  these  few  yeeres,  ever  since  the  Declara 
tion  for  Sports  (tolerated  on  the  Lords  day)  was  published 
and  read  by  many  Ministers  in  their  congregations ;  for 
hereupon  ill-disposed  people  .  .  .  were  so  encouraged,  if 
not  inraged,  as  taking  liberty  dispensed,  thereby  so  pro 
voked  God,  that  his  wrath  in  sundry  places,  hath  broken  out 
to  the  destruction  of  many,  would  to  God  to  the  instruction 
of  any'  (p.  1). 

52.  20.  Their  Ceremonies.  See  note  on  4.  5;  4.  28; 
5.  3;  8.  25. 

52.  23.  Many  and  overcostly.  Cf.  Articles  of  Enquiry 
.  .  .  first  Visitation,  Richard  Montagu:  'Of  what  assise  be 
the  Surplices,  large  or  scantling:  of  what  cloth,  course  or 
fine:  what  are  they  worth,  if  they  were  to  be  sold:  For 
not  cheapnesse  but  decentness  is  to  be  respected  in  the 
things  of  God.' 

52.  29.  Images,  Pictures,  rich  Coaps.  These  were  a 
constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  Puritans ;  cf .  Petit.  City 
of  London  (Rush.  4.  4)  :  'The  great  conformity  and  like 
ness  both  continued  and  encreased  of  our  Church  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  vestures,  Postures,  Ceremonies  and 
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Administrations,  namely  as  the  Bishops  Rotchets  and 
Lawn-sleeves,  the  Four-corner'd  Cap,  the  Cope  and  Sur 
plice,  the  Tippet,  the  Hood,  the  Canonical  Coat ;  the  Pulpits 
cloathed,  especially  now  of  late,  with  the  Jesuites  badge 
upon  them  every  way.' 

53.  3.  Antichrist.  Cf.  1  John  2.  18,  22 ;  4.  3,  etc.  Anti 
christ  was  generally  considered  by  the  Puritans  to  be  the 
Pope;  Notes  34.  10;  cf.  A  Treatise  of  reformation 
without  tarrying  for  anie:  'That  the  Pope  of  Rome  is 
Antichrist,  whose  kingdome  ought  utterlie  to  be  taken 
away.'  Cf.  Burton,  The  Baiting  of  the  Popes  Bull,  p  92: 
'For  Antichrist  and  all  his  members  are  damned,  and  goe 
into  perdition.'  Cf.  Foxe  4.  145  ff. 

53.  3.  Antichrist  is  Mammons  son.  Baillie  gives  an 
other  origin;  cf.  Unlawfullness  and  Danger  of  Limited 
Prelacie,  p.  9:  'Wofull  experience  hath  taught,  that  from 
this  perpetuall  persidence,  and  primacy  of  order,  as  the 
first  step  of  the  ladder,  Antichrist  hath  mounted  up.'  An 
other  Puritan  ascribes  the  rise  of  Antichrist  to  the  institu 
tion  of  Church-music;  cf.  Mr.  Thomas  Speech.  (Rush. 
4.  287)  :  'But  lest  I  should  forget  a  principal  part  of  the 
Office,  Church  Mustek,  it  shall  have  here  the  first  place ;  the 
rather,  for  that,  as  I  read,  the  first  coming  in  thereof,  was 
to  usher  Antichrist :  For  I  do  find  in  my  reading,  that  Anno 
666,  the  Year  that  was  designed  or  computed  for  the  com 
ing  of  Antichrist,  Vitalian  Bishop  of  Rome,  brought  the 
Church  Singing  of  Service,  and  the  Use  of  Organs.'  Cf. 
Milton,  Chr.  Doct.  (Bohn  4.  466). 

53.  4.  Soure  levin  of  humane  Traditions.  The  mean 
ing  is  that  the  following  of  human  traditions,  together  with 
the  hypocrisy,  wealth,  and  ambition  of  the  bishops,  is  the 
very  thing  to  produce  a  pope  here  in  England,  whose  power 
will  correspond  exactly  with  the  wealth,  etc.,  of  which  he 
has  control. 

53.  6.  Churches  and  Schools  might  be  built.  Cf.  quot. 
Bishop  Hall  (17.  15). 
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53.  8.  Will  hatch  an  Antichrist.  Cf.  Prynne,  Lord 
Bishops,  p.  63 :  'As  Pope  is  the  great  Antichrist,  so  Prelats 
are  so  many  Antichrists.' 

53.  19.  Every  painfull  minister.  As  to  the  poverty 
of  the  clergy,  cf.  Hutton,  Eng.  ch.  .  .  .  Anne,  pp.  321  ff. 
Cf.  Glossary. 

53.  21.     Belshazzar.    Cf.  Daniel  5. 

53.  22.     Goblets,  and  vessels  of  Gold.    Cf.  Daniel  5.  2-3. 

53.  24.  Their  Covrts.  R.  Bernard  (Short  View  of  the 
Prelatical  Church  of  England,  p.  5)  states  that  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  had  jurisdiction  in  the  following 
courts:  The  Court  of  Faculties,  the  Court  of  Audience, 
the  Prerogative  Court,  the  Delegates,  the  'Consistory  in 
Pauls,'  and  the  High  Commission  Court.  As  to  the  abuses 
of  the  ecclesiastical  Courts,  cf.  Bernard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9-10; 
D'Ewes,  Journal,  p.  302;  Frere,  Hist.  Eng.  Ch.,  pp.  350  ff. 
For  a  defence  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  cf.  Hutton, 
Eng.  Ch.  .  .  .  Anne,  pp.  67  ff.  See  note  on  17.  15;  54.  8 
ff.;68.  4;  71.  13. 

53.  26.  Their  Extortions.  See  note  on  53.  24.  Ber 
nard  (op.  cit.,  pp.  12  fF.)  asserts  that  they  took  fees  for  the 
ordination  of  deacons,  for  ministers'  licenses  to  preach,  for 
physicians  to  practice,  and  for  midwives,  from  persons 
marrying  without  banns,  for  compurgations,  penances, 
interdicts,  probating  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration, 
suits  about  titles,  etc.  'And  thus  a  masse  of  money  is 
scraped  together  of  them,  to  the  great  vexation  of  his 
Majesties  Subjects,  especially  of  the  meaner  sort.' 

53.  27.     Multitude  of  hungry  and  ravenous   Harpies. 
Bernard  (op.  cit.,  p.  5)  speaks  of  the  'swarms  of  attend 
ance  on  these  courts,  as  Advocates,  Registers,  Doctours, 
Proctours,  Pursevants,  Messengers,  and  Apparitours,  With 
all  other  belonging  to  them,  all  which  come  to  many  hun 
dreds'.    He  asks  (p.  9)  'whether  these  swarmes  of  Waspes 
be  of  necessary  vse  in  the  spirituall  kingdome  of  Christ?' 
See  note  on  21.  24  ff. 

54.  7.     Angel  of  the  church.     The  minister.      Angel 
is  used  thus  in  Rev.  2.  1,  etc. 
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54.  8.  Prostitute  to  sordid  Fees.  See  note  on  53.  24 
ff.;  68.  4.  Cf.  Nathanael  Fiennes  Speech  (Rush.  4.  181)  : 
'Sir,  for  the  honour  of  God,  for  the  honour  of  our  National 
Church,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  Religion,  let  the 
high  and  great  Censure  of  the  Church  no  longer  lacquay 
after  Fees;  let  not  Christians  any  longer  be  cast  to  Satan 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  non-payment  of  a 
Groat.'  Cf.  Vox  Populi,  Expressed  in  XXXV  Motions, 
p.  12:  'That  the  griping  of  Church-duties  and  buriall- 
costs,  exacted  oftener  more  rigorously  of  the  poore  then  the 
riche,  be  restrained,  and  that  the  Minister  bee  contented 
with  his  Yearely  Salary,  performing  all  the  branches  of  his 
calling,  as  baptizing,  burying,  visiting  the  sicke  without 
any  further  recompense,  but  such  as  is  tendered  to  him.'  Cf. 
Bernard,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

54.  14.     Hitherto  Sir  you  have  heard.    Cf.  64.  3  ff. 

54.  16.  Externall  Accomplishments  of  Kingly  pros 
perity.  That  is,  the  obvious  accessories  of  a  king's  pros 
perity. 

54.  25.  Same  Alchymy  that  the  Pope  uses.  Extorting 
money,  as  penances,  pardons,  or  indulgences,  from  the  sin 
ful. 

54.  28.     Clear'd  in  great  part.    At  the  Reformation. 

55.  1.     An  assertion  for  truth  the  most  false.    See  note 
on  55.  14. 

55.  4.  What  more  banefull  to  monarchy.  Note  omis 
sion  of  verb. 

55.  5.  Dissolution  of  monarchy  slides  aptest  into  a 
Democraty.  That  is,  when  a  monarchy  is  destroyed,  a 
democracy  is  the  inevitable  result. 

55.  9.     Spight  of.    In  spite  of. 

55.  9.     Our  great  Charter.    Magna  Charta. 

55.  11.     Norman  Gripe.     From  King  John. 

55.  14.  Trample  under  foot  .  .  .  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Cf.  Gardiner,  Epochs  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  398:  'The  High 
Churchmen  said  that  kings  had  their  power  from  God,  and 
that  their  power  was  above  Acts  of  Parliament,  just 
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as  divine  things  are  above  human  things.'  Cf.  Master  Pyms 
Speech  in  Parliament,  p.  5 :  'Others  there  are  that  preach, 
but  not  the  Gospel,  but  themselves;  teaching  that  the  King 
hath  an  unlimited  power,  and  that  the  Subject  hath  no  pro 
priety  in  their  goods.'  Neal  says  (Hist.  Puritans  1.  333)  : 
'In  the  famous  trial  of  Mr.  Hampden  ...  all  the  judges 
of  England,  except  Crook  and  Hutton,  gave  it  for 
law  "that  the  king  might  levy  taxes  on  the  subject,  with 
out  grant  of  Parliament,  in  cases  of  necessity".'  Neal  adds 
that  the  people  'were  struck  with  despair,  and  concluded, 
very  justly,  that  Magna  Charta  and  the  old  English  Con 
stitution  were  at  an  end'. 

55.  20.     A  fire-crosse.    Cf.  Glossary. 

55.  26.  The  old  Law.  That  is,  under  the  Old  Testa 
ment  dispensation. 

55.  26.  In  the  King  toward  the  Preist.  That  is,  the 
king  had  the  greater  power,  and  there  was  the  danger  that 
he  would  usurp  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  priest.  For 
example,  cf.  2  Chron.  26.  16  ff. :  Uzziah  attempts  to  offer 
incense  in  the  temple;  2  Kings  16.  15  ff.:  Ahaz  usurps  the 
functions  of  Urijah. 

55.  27.  In  the  Gospell.  That  is,  under  the  Christian 
dispensation ;  specifically,  in  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Eng 
land. 

55.  30.  An  exteriour  lustre  of  Pomp  and  glory.  Cf. 
Ex.  39,  where  the  robes  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  de 
scribed. 

55.  30.  Kings  were  ambitious  to  be  Preists.  See  note 
on  55.  26. 

55.  32.  More  glorious  Evangelick  Ministery.  Many 
ministers  of  the  Episcopal  party  were  notorious  for  their 
lack  of  preaching;  cf.  Prynne,  The  Antipathie  (Epic. 
Dedic.)  :  'Now  our  Lordly  Prelates  have  beene  so  farre 
from  executing  this  principle  part  of  their  office  and  worke, 
that  some  of  them  (as  Canterbury,  Yorke,  London,  and 
Oxford)  did  not  so  much  as  preach  one  sermon  in 
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sundry  yeares :  others  of  them  have  preached  very  rarely ; 
yea,  most  of  them  have  by  themselves  and  their  instruments 
written  and  preached  against  frequent  preaching.'  Cf.  Mas 
ter  Pyms  Speech  in  Parliament,  p.  5  :  'These  are  the  dumb- 
dogges  the  Prophet  speaks  on,  that  cannot  utter  a  word  for 
God,  of  whom  the  people  may  seek  spiritual  food,  but  can 
finde  none.'  Cf.  Lord  Falkland's  Speech  .  .  .  Concern 
ing  Episcopacy,  p.  5 ;  R.  Bernard,  Short  View  Prelat.  Ch., 
p.  33. 

55.  34.     Affect  to  be  Kings.    See  note  on  14.  19.    Cf. 
R.  Bernard,  op.  cit.,  p.   32:     'They  beare  vp  themselves 
mightily    by    their    Revenues    and    Baronies,    strengthen 
ing  themselves  in  their  pompe,  and  in  their  pride,  to  over 
top  whom  they  list.     'They  become  as  great  Peeres  of  the 
Land,  and  sit  in  Parliament  with  their  cheeke  by  joole,  to 
affront  all  the  Nobles  of  the  Kingdome.'     Cf.  Speeches  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Rudger,  p.  17. 

56.  5.     However  pretended  Ecclesiasticall.     See  note 
on  53.  26.     Many  cases  not  rightfully  within  the  jurisdic 
tion   of   the   ecclesiastical   courts    were    so   taken   by   the 
bishops. 

56.  10.  High,  and  principall  offices  of  the  Kingdom. 
This  was  precisely  Laud's  idea  of  what  should  be.  When 
Bishop  Juxon  was  appointed  Lord  Treasurer  in  1636,  he 
exclaimed  with  delight,  'No  churchman  had  it  since  Henry 
VII's  time,  and  now  if  the  church  will  not  hold  up  them 
selves  under  God,  I  can  do  no  more.'  (Enc.  Brit.  16.  278). 

56.  10.  To  slight  .  .  .  Sacred  Parliament.  See  note 
on  55.  14. 

56.  14.  To  exempt  Churchmen  from  the  Magistrate. 
The  prelates  claimed  the  benefit  of  clergy  (cf.  Lord  Falk 
land's  Speech  .  .  .  Concerning  Episcopacy,  pp.  8  ff.). 

56.  19.  Audacious  Becket.  See  note  on  45.  4  ff.  For 
the  story  of  Becket  and  Henry  II,  cf .  Holinshed  2.  188  ff. ; 
Speed  9.  6.  11  ff.  Becket  refused  to  obey  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  (cf.  Wakeman,  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.,  pp.  Ill  ff.). 
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56.  23.  The  Cheife  of  them.  Archbishop  Laud.  See 
note  on  10.  5. 

56.  24.  His  owne  Booke.  Laud's  Relatio  contra 
Fisher  (February,  1639).  Cf.  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud  by 
a  Romish  Recusant,  p.  363. 

56.  24.  His  late  Canons.  The  Canons  of  1640  (cf. 
Hutton,  Eng.  Ch.  Anne.,  pp.  83  ff.).  These  canons  aroused 
much  excitement  and  great  protest,  particularly  on  acconut 
of  the  et  cetera  oath;  cf.  Mr.  Grimstons  Speech,  In  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  pp.  9  ff. :  'Mr.  Speaker,  what 
they  meant  and  intended  by  this  new  Oath,  and  their  booke 
of  Canons,  and  their  booke  of  Articles,  which  they  would 
have  our  Church-wardens  sworne  unto,  to  enquire  of,  and 
to  present  thereupon,  I  must  confesse  I  know  not,  unlesse 
they  had  a  purpose  therein  to  blow  up  the  Protestant  Re 
ligion  and  all  the  faithful  professors  of  it,  and  to  advance 
their  Hierarchic  a  step  higher  which  I  suppose  wee  all  feare 
is  high  enoughe  already.'  Cf.  A  Second  Speech  of  Honor 
able  Nathanal  Fiennes.  The  canons  are  given  in  Wilkins' 
Concilia  4.  543  ff. 

56.  24.  To  affect  a  certaine  unquestionable  Patri- 
archat.  See  note  on  10.  6.  Milton  is  undoubtedly  refer 
ring  to  the  sixth  Canon  of  the  Canons  of  1640,  which  con 
tains  the  famous  'et  cetera  Oath'.  This  oath,  in  particu 
lar,  aroused  a  great  storm  of  protest  from  the  Puritans, 
and  Laud  was  accused  of  intending  by  means  of  the  oath 
to  erect  a  patriarchate  for  himself ;  cf.  Life  of  Archbishop 
Laud  by  a  Romish  Recusant,  p.  363.  The  oath  is  as  fol 
lows:  'I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  approve  of  the  doctrine 
and  discipline,  or  government,  established  in  the  Church 
of  England,  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ; 
and  that  I  will  not  endeavor  by  myself  or  any  other,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  bring  in  any  Popish  doctrine  contrary  to 
that  which  is  so  established;  nor  will  I  ever  give  my  con 
sent  to  alter  the  government  of  this  Church  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  etc.,  as  it  stands  now  estab 
lished,  and  as  by  right  it  ought  to  stand,  nor  yet  even  to  sub- 
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ject  it  to  the  usurpations  and  superstitions  of  the  See  of 
Rome.  And  all  these  things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely  ac 
knowledge  and  swear,  according  to  the  plain  and  common 
sense  and  understanding  of  the  same  words,  without  any 
equivocation,  or  mental  evasion,  or  secret  reservation  what 
soever.  And  this  I  do  heartily,  willingly,  and  truly  upon  the 
faith  of  a  Christian.  So  help  me  God  in  Christ  Jesus'  (cf. 
Hutton,  Eng.  Ch.  .  .  .  Anne,  p.  83). 

56.  28.  Having  predispos'd  his  conditions  with  the 
Pope.  As  to  Laud's  declining  all  overtures  from  the 
Pope,  cf .  A.  C.  Benson,  William  Laud,  pp.  72  if. ;  Hutton, 
William  Laud,  pp.  153  ff.  As  to  Laud's  attitude  to  the 
Roman  Church,  cf.  Hutton,  Hist.  Eng.  Ch.  .  .  .  Anne,  pp. 
43  ff.  'An  account  of  the  Archbishop's  trial,  still  in  manu 
script,  tells  us  that  he  spoke  on  this  point,  "declaring  that 
if  he  had  desired  preferment  for  compliance  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  might  have  had  more  honour  in  for 
eign  parts  than  ever  he  was  likely  to  obtain  here,  and  that 
it  was  no  outward  honour,  but  his  conscience  that  caused 
him  to  refuse  the  Cardinal's  hat'"  (op.  cit.,  p.  46).  Cf. 
Laud,  A  Speech  Delivered  in  the  Starr-Chamber,  p.  14. 

56.  29.  Some  Pepin  of  his  own  creating.  A  reference 
to  Pippin  III,  whom  Pope  Zacharias  put  on  the  throne  of 
France  in  the  place  of  Childeric  III.  Pippin  afterwards 
aided  a  later  Pope,  Stephen  II,  to  obtain  Ravenna  (see 
note  on  43.  7  ff.). 

56.  32.  To  bereave  the  Emperour  of  Roman  territory. 
A  reference  to  the  action  of  Pope  Gregory  II  in  seizing 
the  temporal  power  in  Rome  on  account  of  Leo's  icono* 
clasm  ( see  note  on  42.  30  ff . ) . 

56.  34.     By  an  unexpected  friend.    See  note  on  43.  18. 

57.  4.     My  Lord  Mauritius.     Cf .  Gregory   the  Great, 
Epistola  65  (Pair.  Lat.  662.3)  (Gregorys'  Letter  to  Mauri 
tius)  :    'Ego  autem  indignius  pietatis  vestrse  famulus  in  hac 
suggestione  neque  ut  episcopus,  neque  ut  servus  jure  rei- 
publicae,  sed  jure  private  loquor,  quia,  serenissime  domine, 
ex  illo  jam  tempore  dominus  meus  fuisti,  quando  adhuc 
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dominus  omnium  non  eras  .  .  .  ecce  per  me  servum 
et  vestrum  respondebit  Christus.'  Milton  either  had  in  mind 
this  passage  of  Gregory's  letter,  or  the  idea  was  suggested 
to  him  by  Foxe  1.  21. 

57.  7.     A  Wolfe,  laying  his  paws.    See  note  on  42.  22. 

57.  9.     By  our  renowned  Chaucer.    See  note  on  44.  1. 

57.  10.  Great  and  learned  Padre  Paolo.  See  note  on 
45.  27. 

57.  19.  Thrust  the  Laitie  under  the  despoticall  rule  of 
the  Monarch.  Laud  and  the  prelates  sought  to  subor 
dinate  Parliament  to  the  royal  prerogative  (cf.  Wakeman, 
Hist.  Eng.  Ch.,  p.  366;  see  note  on  55.  14). 

57.  30.  A  Warre  fit  for  Cain  to  be  the  Leader  of.  The 
first  Bishops'  War  broke  out  in  March,  1638;  the  Second 
Bishops'  War,  August,  1640.  Milton  is  right  in  considering 
the  prelates  as  occasioning  the  trouble ;  cf .  Montague,  Polit. 
Hist.  Eng.  7.  219  ff. :  'The  Archbishop  agreed  in  advising 
the  King  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand.  .  .  .  The 
clergy  alone  were  eager  for  the  war.'  Cf.  Bernard,  Short 
View  Prelat.  Ch.,  p.  32 :  'They  have  raised  up  a  bellunt  Epis 
copate,  to  dash  two  kingdoms  one  against  the  other,  to  the 
shedding  of  much  blood,  if  God  in  mercy  prevent  it  not.' 
Cf.  Petit.  City  Lond.  (Rush.  4.  96),  Masson,  Life  Milton 
2.  43  ff.,  49  ff.,  Gardiner,  Hist.  Eng.  9.  25. 

57.  34.  Ireland  .  .  .  upon  the  back  of  us  both.  Straf- 
ford  and  Laud  were  for  doing  this.  Strafford  advised 
Charles  to  use  the  Irish  against  the  English ;  cf.  Montague, 
Polit.  Hist.  Eng.  7.  219:  'Strafford,  who  had  a  sound  mili 
tary  instinct,  was  for  taking  the  offensive.  For  this  pur 
pose  he  advised  the  king  to  act  "loose  and  absolved  from 
all  rules  of  government".  The  Irish  Army  might  be 
brought  over  to  help  against  the  Scots.  The  Archbishop 
agreed  in  advising  the  King  to  carry  matters  with  a  high 
hand ;  advice  which  Charles  was  always  ready  to  take.' 
It  was  young  Vane  who  betrayed  Strafford's  plot.  He 
made  a  copy  of  the  notes  taken  by  his  father  in  the  Privy 
Council,  and  showed  them  to  Pym  (cf.  Montague,  op.  cit. 
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7.  235).  Cf.  Depositions  and  Articles  Against  .  .  .  Straf- 
ford,  XXXIII :  'And  afterwards  upon  the  same,  did  treach 
erously  and  wickedly  counsell  and  advise  his  Majesty  to 
this  effect,  viz,  that  having  tryed  the  affections  of  his  people, 
he  was  loose  and  absolved  from  all  Rules  of  Government, 
and  was  to  doe  every  thing  that  power  would  admit,  and 
that  his  Majesty  had  tryed  all  ways,  and  was  refused,  and 
should  be  acquitted  both  of  God  and  of  man,  and  that  Hee 
had  an  Army  in  Ireland  (meaning  the  Army  above  men 
tioned,  consisting  of  Papists,  his  dependents,  as  is  aforesaid) 
which  Hee  might  imploy  to  reduce  this  Kingdome  to  obedi 
ence.'  Cf.  Masson,  Life  Milton  2.  181  ff. 

58.1.  Pope  and  all  his  Factors.  For  example,  in  1579, 
an  expedition  was  led  by  James  Fitzgerald  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  papal  envoy,  Dr.  Nicholas  Sanders,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  arouse  the  Catholic  Irish  against  Protestant 
England  (cf.  Frere,  Eng.  Ch.,  p.  215).  In  1580,  Gregory 
XII  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  same  purpose  (cf. 
Wakeman,  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.,  p.  343). 

58.  7.  Deluded  their  great  Wizzards.  Strafford  was 
sent  to  the  tower  November  25,  1640;  Laud  was  sent  there 
March  1,  1641 ;  May  12,  1641,  Strafford  was  executed. 
About  November  11,  1640,  Windebank  had  to  escape  to 
France,  and  Lord  Keeper  Finch  to  Holland.  The  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Cottington  were  allowed  to  with 
draw  on  good  behavior. 

58.  10.  Abimelech  and  the  Sechemites.  Cf.  Judges 
9.  22  ff. 

58.  13.  Sent  out  a  gentle  gale.  Trent  (John  Dillon, 
p.  165,  note)  comments  upon  the  euphony  of  this  passage. 

58.  14.  Cherubins,  that  fanne  his  Mercy-seat.  Cf.  Isa. 
6.  2. 

58.  15.  Wisdome  ...  of  our  Nobility  and  Commons. 
As  to  the  Long  Parliament  at  this  time,  cf.  Gardiner,  Hist. 
Eng.  9.  218  ff.  Note  that  it  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Scottish  army  against  Charles.  They  both  worked  together 
against  the  king  (cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxiii  ff.). 
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58.  24.  A  Nationall  Warre  of  a  Surplice  Brabble.  Cf. 
Introd.,  pp.  xxi  ff.,  and  Montague,  Polit.  Hist.  Eng.  7. 
204  ff. 

58.  25.  Tippet-scuffle.  Cf.  Speeches  of  Sr.  Benjamin 
Rudger,  p.  2:  'We  well  know  what  disturbance  hath  bin 
brought  upon  the  Church,  for  vaine  petty  Trifles.  How  the 
whole  Church,  the  whole  Kingdome  hath  been  troubled, 
where  to  place  a  Metaphor,  an  Altar.' 

58.  27.  Red  Crosse.  The  red  cross  of  St.  George  in 
the  Union  Jack. 

58.  28.  Fatall  guly  Dragons.  Cf.  Matthew  Paris, 
Historia  Major,  ed.  William  Watts  (1590P-1649),  Glossary, 
s.  v.  Draco.  In  commenting  on  the  dragon-standard  men 
tioned  by  Paris  under  the  years  1257  and  1264,  Watts  tells 
of  a  dragon  that  was  borne  as  a  royal  standard  down  to 
his  own  day.  He  then  adds:  'Est  et  aliud  signum  Dra- 
conis,  quod  dum  castrametatur  exercitus  ante  Tentorium, 
sive  Papilonem  regium  ubi  prsetoriam  excubant,  nocte 
dieque  explicatum  a  dextris  aliorum  signorum  figitur.  Ubi 
et  ego  rictantam  inspexi  Draconem  istum,  in  hac  ultima  ex- 
peditione  Scotica,  Anno  1639.'  For  other  references  to  the 
dragon  on  the  English  standard,  cf.  Notes  and  Queries  1. 
12.  32-33;  Roger  de  Hoveden,  ed.  Stubbs,  3.  129;  Harleian 
MS.  2353  of  the  British  Museum.  This  entire  note  was 
suggested  to  me  by  Professor  Cook. 

58.  30.  Skeleton  of  a  Masse-Booke.  Cf.  Petit.  City 
London  (Rush.  4.  95)  :  'The  Liturgy  for  the  most  part  is 
framed  out  of  the  Romish  Breviary,  Rituales,  Mass-book, 
also  the  Book  of  Ordination  for  Archbishops  and  Ministers 
framed  out  of  the  Roman  Pontifical.' 

58.  32.  Nobles  and  Peoples  of  Scotland.  Cf.  Gardiner, 
Hist.  Eng.  9.  1-55,  165  ff.  Scotland,  united  by  the  oath  of 
the  covenant,  rose  as  one  man  against  Charles.  When  in 
arms,  however,  they  made  no  effort  to  conquer  England, 
but  fell  in  with  the  counsels  of  the  Parliamentarians,  and 
aided  them  in  their  work. 
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59.  1.  Goe  on  both  hand  in  hand  .  .  .  One  of  the  finest 
passages  in  the  pamphlet. 

59.  14.  Her  two  runnagates.  'Craft  and  suttletie'  are 
two  'runnagates',  that  is,  runaway  servants,  whose  liveries 
are  to  be  stripped  from  off  them  (cf.  Glossary,  s.  v.  runna- 
gate  and  uncase). 

59.  25.  Irreligious  pride  and  hatefull  Tyranny  of  Pre- 
lats.  Cf.  Smec.,  p.  77:  'What  the  practices  of  the  Pre 
lates  have  been  ever  since,  from  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  this  present  day,  would  fill  a  volume  (like 
Ezekiels  Roll)  with  lamentation,  mourning,  and  wo  to  re 
cord.  For  it  hath  been  their  great  design  to  hinder  all 
further  Reformation ;  to  bring  in  doctrines  of  Popery,  Ar- 
minianisme,  and  Libertinisme,  to  maintain,  propagate  and 
much  encrease  the  burden  of  humane  ceremonies :  to  keep 
out,  and  beat  down  the  Preaching  of  the  Word,  to  silence 
the  faithfull  Preachers  of  it,  to  oppose  and  persecute  the 
most  zealous  professours,  and  to  turn  all  Religion  into  a 
pompous  out-side;  and  to  tread  down  the  power  of  godli 
ness.  Insomuch  as  it  is  come  to  an  ordinary  Proverb,  that 
when  anything  is  spoiled,  we  use  to  say,  The  Bishop's  foot 
hath  been  in  it.' 

59.  31.     Noysom,  and  diseased  tumor  of  Prelacie.    Cf. 
61.  22  ff. 

60.  12.     Tribe  of  aphorismers.     See  note  on  46.  1. 

60.  14.  Upon  the  setling  hereof.  That  is,  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  Presbyterian  system. 

60.  16.  Attending  only  to  the  work  of  salvation.  See 
note  on  55.  32. 

60.  19.  An  old  disturber.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  William  Laud.  So  the  'dayly  incroacher,  and  in 
truder',  the  'collateral  power',  the  'confronting  miter'  (1.  21). 
Cf.  Mr.  Harbottle  Grimston  (Speech  in  Parliament,  Decem 
ber,  1640)  (Rush.  4.  122)  :  'It  is  not  safe  such  a  Viper 
should  be  near  His  Majesty's  Person,  to  distil  his  Poyson 
into  His  sacred  Ears.' 
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60.  22.  Potent  wealth,  and  wakefull  ambition.  Cf. 
10.  3 ;  56.  23  S. 

60.  25.  Things  simply  pure  .  .  .  homogeneall.  Cf. 
Commonplace  Book,  p.  182 :  'Whether  Monarchy  be  a  power 
absolute.  Sir  Tho.  Smith  answereth.  that  neither  it  nor 
any  other  kind  of  common  wealth  is  pure  an  absolute  in  his 
kind,  no  more  then  the  elements  are  pure  in  nature,  or  the 
complexions,  and  temperatures  in  a  body  mixt  with  other, 
for  that  nature  will  not  suffer  it.  Corn-wealth  Eng.  C.  6.' 
Cf.  Burton,  Anat.  Melan.,  pp.  40  ff. 

60.  27.     Hence  the  best  founded  Common-wealths.  The 
meaning  is  that  in  the  best  states,  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti 
cal  powers  are  made  to  accord  with  each  other,  and  each 
possesses  as  far  as  possible  the  good  qualities  of  the  other. 

61.  3.     Polybius.     He  was  a  Greek  historian  (ca.  204- 
122  B.  C.),  the  instructor  and  intimate  friend  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  by  whose  influence  and  liberality  he  was  en 
abled  to  carry  on  his  historical  investigations. 

61.  3.  So  much  prais'd.  As  to  the  Spartan,  cf.  Poly 
bius  6.  48,  50  (tr.  Shuckburgh,  pp.  498  ff.)  :  'I  shall  there 
fore  omit  these,  and  proceed  with  my  description  of  the 
Laconian  constitution.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  for  secur 
ing  unity  among  the  citizens,  for  safe-guarding  the  La 
conian  territory,  and  preserving  the  liberty  of  Sparta  invio 
late,  the  legislation  and  provisions  of  Lycurgus  were  so  ex 
cellent,  that  I  am  forced  to  regard  his  wisdom  as  something 
superhuman.  .  .  My  object  then  in  this  digression  is  to 
make  it  manifest  by  actual  facts  that,  for  guarding  their 
own  country  with  absolute  safety  and  for  preserving  their 
own  freedom,  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  was  entirely  suffi 
cient  ;  and  for  those  who  are  content  with  these  objects  we 
must  concede  that  there  neither  exists,  nor  ever  has  existed, 
a  constitution  and  civil  order  preferable  to  that  of  Sparta.' 

As  to  the  Roman,  cf.  Polybius  6.  18  (tr.,  pp.  473  ff.)  : 
'The  result  of  this  power  of  the  several  estates  for  mutual 
help  or  harm  is  a  union  sufficiently  firm  for  all  emergencies 
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and  a  constitution  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
better.' 

61.  10.  If  Conformity  of  Church  Discipline.  Mil 
ton  now  argues  that  if,  as  the  prelates  say,  the  church  dis 
cipline  should  conform  to  the  civil  polity,  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  government  is  that  which  most  conforms  to  the  Eng 
lish  constitution.  There  is  the  election  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  elective  system  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  would  correspond 
with  this.  With  this  elective  system  in  the  civil  government, 
it  would  be  only  perverseness  to  retain  the  tyrannical  form 
of  Episcopacy  in  the  ecclesiastical. 

61.  16.  Instructing  and  disciplining  of  Gods  people. 
Milton  here  proposes  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government, 
that  is,  the  rule  of  the  local  minister  or  presbyter,  instead  of 
the  bishop.  So  (11.  9-10)  in  proposing  that  the  members  of 
the  Church  elect  the  pastors,  he  is  standing  for  the  same 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  members,  that  is,  the  rule 
of  the  congregation.  This  was  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church-government.  That  this  was  the  primitive  form  of 
church-government,  cf.  Smectymnuus,  pp.  17-25,  36-49, 
54-57,  and  Baillie,  The  Unlaw fullness  and  Danger  of  Lim 
ited  Prelacie.  For  the  assertion  of  the  contrary,  cf.  Hall, 
Defence  Hum.  Remons.,  pp.  69  ff. ;  Epis.  Div.  Right,  Part  3, 
§§  1-4;  The  Judgment  of  the  Learned  Divine  D.  Abrahamus 
Scultetus,  .  .  .  concerning  Lay  Elders.  Robert  Morley  (A 
Modest  Advertisement,  p.  9)  says :  'That  the  rules  of  refor 
mation,  must  be  taken  from  prime  times ;  if  the  pattern  be 
a  thing  framed  by  God,  we  grant :  but  Presbyteriall  govern 
ment  is  not  proved  such:  but  that  all  the  Fathers,  and  all 
Christians  in  all  ages  throughout  the  world,  have  agreed  to 
bring  forth  Antichrist,  we  cannot  beleeve.'  Cf.  Moore.  Hist. 
Ref.,  pp.  501  if. 

61.  21.  That  nothing  concerne  a  Monarch.  That  is, 
that  do  not  affect  the  monarch. 

61.  23.  Suff raging  their  Knights  and  Burgesses.  That 
is,  electing  them  as  members  of  Parliament. 
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61.  24.  And  if  in  weighing  these  severall  offices. 
That  is,  the  same  amount  of  judgment  is  necessary  in  se 
lecting  ministers  as  members  of  Parliament. 

61.  27.  Apostolicall,  and  ancient  Church  Election. 
That  is,  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  is  like  the 
elections  in  the  primitive  Church. 

61.  31.  Imperious,  and  stately  Election  in  our  Church. 
The  election  of  bishops  by  the  other  bishops. 

61.  32.  What  is  already  Evangelicall.  The  power  of 
election  to  Parliament,  which  is  like  the  government  of  the 
primitive  Church. 

61.  34.     By  divine  command.  Milton  assumes  through 
out  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  is  of  divine 
institution.     The  question  cannot  be  settled  here. 

62.  3.     As  Christians,   and    Freeholders.     The  phrase 
has   no  grammatical   connection   with   the   sentence.     The 
thought  is,  that  being  Christians  and  freeholders,  they  can 
choose  both  their  ministers  and  members  of   Parliament 
without  harm  to  the  state. 

62.  3.     But  for  the  honour.     Cf.  Introd.,  p.  Ixxxii. 

62.  7.  If  he  be  found  to  be  so.  Very  characteristic  of 
Milton.  Only  those  ministers  are  to  be  honored  who  show 
themselves  worthy  of  honor. 

62.  24.  The  Parliament  shall  void  her  Upper  House. 
A  bill  to  remove  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  was 
introduced  in  the  Commons  on  March  30,  and  was  read  a 
third  time  at  the  end  of  May.  In  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  Lords  threw  out  the  bill  (cf.  Montague,  Hist.  Ch.  Eng., 
p.  243). 

62.  29.  And  whereas  temporall  Lawes.  That  is,  the 
ministers  will  make  the  communities  more  moral,  and  there 
will  be  less  work  for  the  magistrate  to  perform. 

62.  32.     Watering  .  .  .  paines  of  the  Ministery.    That 
is,  God  blessing  the  minister's  work  with  success. 

63.  7.     Not  run  they  say  into  sudden  extreams.    Lord 
Falkland  was  one  that  said  this;  cf.  his  Speech  .  .  .  Con- 
CIS) 
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cerning  Episcopacy,  pp.  14  ff. :  'Master  Speaker,  I  doe  not 
beleeve  them  to  bee  Jure  divino,  nay,  I  beleeve  them  not  to 
be  Jure  divino,  but  neither  doe  I  beleeve  them  to  bee  Injuria 
humana.  I  neither  consider  them  as  necessary,  nor  as  un- 
lawfull,  but  as  convenient  or  inconvenient.  But  since  all 
great  mutations  in  government  are  dangerous,  (even  where 
what  is  introduced  by  that  mutation  is  such  as  would  have 
beene  very  profitable  upon  a  primary  foundation)  and  since 
the  greatest  danger  of  mutation  is,  that  all  the  dangers  and 
inconveniences  they  may  bring  are  not  to  be  foreseene,  and 
since  no  wise  man  will  undergoe  great  dangers,  but  for 
great  necessity;  my  opinion  is,  that  wee  should  not  roote 
up  this  ancient  tree  as  dead  as  it  appeares,  till  wee  have  tried 
whether  by  this  or  the  like  lopping  of  the  branches  the 
sappe  which  was  unable  to  feed  the  whole,  may  not  serve  to 
make  what  is  left  both  grow  and  flourish.' 

63.  8.     This  is  a  fallacious  rule.    Cf.  Introd.,  p.  Ixxxii. 

63.  17.  For  the  suddennesse  it  cannot  be  fear'd.  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  this ;  cf .  Robert  Morley, 
A  Modest  Advertisement,  p.  14:  'That  the  reforming 
abuses  in  Episcopall  government  will  take  long  time,  that 
we  are  apt  to  beleeve;  .  .  .  and  that  it  imports  not  so 
much  to  be  quickly  done  as  well  done.'  Cf.  Speeches  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Rudger,  p.  18:  'Every  man  can  say  (It  is  so 
common  and  knowe  a  Truth)  that  sodain  and  great  changes 
both  in  naturall  and  Politique  bodies  have  dangerous  oper 
ations  :  and  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  we  cannot  presently 
see  to  the  end  of  such  a  consequence,  especially  in  so  great 
a  Kingdome  as  this,  and  where  Episcopacie  is  so  wrap'd 
and  involv'd  in  the  Laws  of  it.' 

63.  19.  The  Protestants  otherwise  affected.  Those 
Protestants  desiring  a  different  form  of  church-government 
from  the  Presbyterian. 

63.  20.  They  were  mad.  For,  as  Milton  explains,  the 
Presbyterian  form  does  not  take  away  anything  that  they 
consider  of  any  importance. 
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63.  23.  What  for  the  odiousness  of  the  Prelates.  That 
is,  the  Presbyterian  form  seems  desirable  to  them  because 
of  the  odium  the  prelates  have  brought  upon  the  Episcopal 
form. 

63.  24.  From  the  first  yeare  of  Qu.  Elizabeth.  Upon 
Elizabeth's  accession  many  Protestants  returned  from  Ge 
neva,  where  they  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Calvin,  and  had  be 
come  imbued  with  his  Presbyterian  principles.  They  tried 
at  once  to  put  these  into  effect  (cf.  Wakeman,  Hist.  Ch. 
Eng.,  p.  333;  Frere,  Eng.  Ch.,  pp.  8,  70,  155,  ff. ;  Gardiner, 
Hist.  Eng.  1.  22  ff.).  In  1572  appeared  Cartwright's  First 
and  Second  Admonitions,  which  attacked  the  Episcopal  form 
and  advocated  the  Presbyterian.  Cf.  Child,  Church  and 
State,  p.  227 :  'The  opinions  and  wishes  of  most  of  Eliza 
beth's  earlier  bishops,  .  .  .  differed,  as  we  have  seen,  little 
or  nothing  from  those  of  the  earlier  Puritans,  and  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  but  for  the  personal  distaste  of 
Elizabeth  herself,  very  great  modifications  in  the  ceremonies 
and  ecclesiastical  habits  in  use  in  the  English  Church  would 
have  been  introduced.'  Cf.  Masson,  Life  Milton  2.  46  ff. ; 
Dixon,  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  6.  282  ff. 

63.  32.  Reformations  of  all  the  good  Kings  of  Juda. 
Cf.  1  Kings  1.  12  ff. ;  2  Chron.  14.  2  ff . ;  2  Kings  18.  4  ff.; 
2  Chron.  29.  3  ff. ;  2  Kings  22.  3  ff . ;  2  Chron.  34.  3  ff.  The 
good  kings  were  Asa,  Jehosaphat,  Amaziah,  Azariah,  Heze- 
kiah,  and  Josiah.  Amaziah,  however,  was  in  no  hurry  to 
remove  the  high  places  (cf.  2  Kings  14.  4)  ;  nor  was  Aza 
riah,  his  son  (cf.  2  Kings  15.4). 

63.  35.     Lyon  in  the  way.    Cf.  Prov.  26.  13. 

64.  2.     Our  Brethren  of  the  Reformed  Churches.    See 
note  on  69.  23  ff.     These  churches  had  adopted  the  Pres 
byterian  form  of  government.    The  reformed  churches  be 
gan  by  rejecting  errors  of  doctrine,  and  to  get  rid  of  these, 
rejected  the  Episcopal  system  of  the  Church.    The  English 
Church  began  by  rejecting  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and 
came  to  the  reformation  of  doctrine  later.     Their  reforma 
tion  of  errors  did  not  require  the  rejection  of  Episcopacy. 
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64.  3.  God  being  their  guide.  See  note  on  61.  16.  For 
a  contrary  opinion,  cf.  Laud's  Speech  .  .  .  in  the  Starr- 
Chamber,  p.  6:  'Only  this  I  will  say,  and  abide  by  it,  that 
the  calling  of  Bishops  is  Jure  Divino,  by  Divine  Right, 
though  not  all  Adjuncts  to  their  Calling'  Cf.  Milton,  Rea 
son  Ch.  Govt.  (Bohn  2.  441  ff.). 

64.  7.  Let  us  not  dally  with  God.  That  is,  let  us  not 
go  half  way  in  the  Reformation  of  the  Church.  Let  us  go 
the  full  length,  and  take  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govern 
ment. 

64.  11.  Alledge  the  antiquity  of  Episcopacy.  Cf.  16. 
14  ff. 

64.  12.  What  it  was  in  the  Apostles  time.  Cf.  Prynne, 
The  Antipathie,  p.  491  ff.  The  idea  is  that  Episcopacy,  if 
it  exist  at  all,  must  be  as  it  was  in  the  Apostles'  times,  and 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  bishops  to  prove  it  to  Parlia 
ment  that  it  is  so.  However,  if  antiquity  is  to  be  claimed  for 
prelacy  (as  it  is  now),  it  can  be  shown  to  be  no  older  than 
Popery. 

64.  16.  No  more  venerable  then  Papacie.  Cf.  Laud, 
Speech  .  .  .  in  the  Starr-Chamber,  p.  7:  'And  I  say  far 
ther,  that  from  the  Apostles  times,  in  all  ages,  in  all  places, 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  governed  by  Bishops :  And  Lay- 
Elders  never  heard  of,  till  Calvins  new-fangled  device  at 
Geneva.'  Cf.  Hall,  Epis.  Div.  Right,  pp.  14,  18.  Cf.  Hum. 
Remons.,  p.  18:  'Were  this  Ordinance  [Episcopacy]  meerly 
humane,  and  ecclesiasticall,  if  there  could  no  more  be  said 
for  it,  but  that  it  is  exceedingly  ancient,  of  more  than  1500 
yeares  standing,  and  that  it  hath  continued  in  this  Island, 
since  the  first  plantation  of  the  Gospel,  to  this  present  day, 
without  contradiction.' 

64.  17.  As  all  our  Stories  beare  witnesse.  The  Chron 
icles.  As  to  the  sources  of  Milton's  view  of  the  bishops  of 
England,  cf.  the  Smectymnuus  pamphlet,  where  numerous 
references  are  given  to  Bede,  Stowe,  Holinshed,  and  Speed. 

64.  18.     Their  first  coming  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
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Cf.  Smec.,  p.  71 :  'We  have  chosen  rather  to  subjoyn  by 
way  of  Appendix,  an  historical  narrative  of  those  bitter 
fruits,  Pride,  Rebellion,  Treason,  Unthankfulness,  &c.,  which 
have  issued  from  Episcopacy,  while  it  hath  stood  under  the 
continued  influence  of  Sovereigne  goodnesse.  Which  nar 
rative  would  fill  a  Volume;  but  we  will  bound  our  selves 
unto  the  stories  of  this  Kingdom,  and  that  revolution  of 
time  hath  passd  over  us  since  the  erection  of  the  See  of  Can 
terbury.'  In  this  Postscript  an  enumeration  is  given  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  with  their  acts  of  oppression, 
etc.  The  account  begins  with  Augustine,  the  first  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  includes  Dunstan,  Robert  the 
Norman,  Lankefranc,  Anselm,  Ralph  and  Thurston,  Theo 
bald,  Becket,  Wolsey,  etc.  For  example,  cf.  Holinshed 
1.  222,  226;  Speed  7.  18.  5-9;  Foxe  1.  328-39,  355.  Cf.  Hall's 
answer  to  this  charge,  Defen.  Hunt.  Remons.,  pp.  164  ff. : 
'But  tell  me  brethren  what  can  be  your  drift  in  this  your 
tedious  relatio?  Is  there  any  man  that  offers  to  undertake 
their  patriocination  ?  or  is  it  any  advanatge  to  you  to  make 
their  memory  yet  more  odious?  Let  them  have  beene  as 
foule  as  ill  will  can  make  them;  Let  them  have  been  in 
their  times  Devills  incarnate;  what  is  that  to  us?  ...  the 
fault  of  their  wickednesse  was  in  the  Popery,  not  in  the  Epis- 
copacie,  in  the  men,  not  the  calling  .  .  .  Shall  the  vocation 
be  condemned,  for  the  crimes  of  the  men  ?' 

64.  19.  Neere  twelve  hundred  yeares.  Augustine  came 
in  597 ;  hence,  to  be  exact,  it  was  1044  years. 

64.  20.  A  sad  and  dolefull  succession.  Cf.  Prynne, 
The  Antipathie,  pp.  1  ff. :  'Because  the  Archprelates 
of  Canterbury  .  .  .  have  beene  the  archest  Traytours,  Rebels, 
and  Opposites  to  the  Kings  of  England  in  all  Ages.'  Note 
the  opinion  of  the  clergy  as  given  in  the  London  Petition 
(Rush.  4.  94)  :  'The  great  encrease  of  Idle,  Lend  and  Dis 
solute,  Ignorant  and  Erroneous,  Men  in  the  Ministry,  which 
swarm  like  the  Locusts  of  Egypt  over  the  whole  Kingdom ; 
And  will  they  but  wear  a  Canonical  Coat,  a  Surplice,  a  Hood, 
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bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  be  zealous  of  superstitious 
Ceremonies,  they  may  live  as  they  list,  confront  whom  they 
please,  Preach  and  vent  what  Errors  they  will,  and  neglect 
Preaching  at  their  Pleasures  without  Controul.'  See  note  on 
14.  6  if.;  17.  13  if.;  48.  21  ff. 

64.  25.  Trophey  of  their  Antiquity.  See  note  on 
20.  15  if.;  86.  13. 

64.  27.  Those  Prelat-Martyrs  they  glory  of.  See  note 
on  11.  31 ;  13.  16.  Cf.  Lord  Digby's  Speech  (Rush.  4.  173), 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Episcopacy  as  'a  Function  .  .  . 
glorified  by  so  many  Martydoms  in  the  Primitive  times, 
and  some  since  our  own  blessed  Reformation'. 

64.  33.     Their  garland.     That  is,  their  reward. 

64.  32.     But  in  their  persecution.     Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  at  his  degradement  expressed  contempt  for  his  clerical 
apparel,  etc.;  cf.  Foxe  8.  79;  Prynne,  A  Terrible  Outcry, 
p.  3:  'Mr.  Latymer  .  .  .  skipped  for  joy,  being  divested  of 
his  Bishop-like  habite,  because  he  felt  his  shoulders  as  light, 
and  was  discharged  of  so  heavie  a  burthen.'    Cf.  Introd., 
p.  xlii. 

65.  1.     Words  of  Ridley  at  his  degradement.    Cf.  Foxe 
7.  543  ff. :    'And  in  saying  of  these  words,  they  put  upon 
the  said  Dr.  Ridley  the  surplice,  with  all  the  trinkets  apper 
taining  to  the  mass  and  as  they  were  putting  on  the  same, 
Dr.  Ridley  did  vehemently  inveigh  against  the  Romish  bish 
ops,  and  all  that  foolish  apparel,  calling  him  Antichrist,  and 
the  apparel  foolish  and  abominable,  yea,  too  fond  for  a  vice 
in  a  play.' 

65.  2.  His  letter  to  Hooper.  John  Hooper  (d.  1555), 
the  'Father  of  Nonconformity',  was  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  afterwards  of  Worcester.  Influenced  by  Zwingli  and 
Bullinger,  he  was  one  of  the  early  Puritans.  After  some 
persecution,  he  took  refuge  on  the  Continent,  where  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  views  by  a  close  association  with  Bullinger. 
In  1549,  he  returned  to  England.  Under  Warwick's  patron 
age  he  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  but  re- 
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fused  to  be  consecrated  according  to  the  new  Ordinal.  After 
spending  some  weeks  in  the  Fleet,  he  agreed  to  be  conse 
crated.  When  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  on  February  9,  1555,  was  burned  at  the  stake. 

For  an  account  of  Hooper's  controversy  over  the  vest 
ments,  cf.  Moore,  Hist.  Ref.,  p.  202 ;  Gairdner,  Eng.  Ch.  16 
Cent.,  pp.  282  ff.,  292  ff.;  Lindsay,  Hist.  Ref.  2.  364  ff.; 
Foxe  6.  636  ff.  Cf.  Smec.,  p.  77:  'The  deficiency  of  zeal 
and  courage  even  in  those  Bishops  who  afterwards  proved 
martyrs,  witness  the  sharp  contention  of  Ridley  against 
Hooper  for  the  ceremonies.'  When  Hooper  had  declined 
the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  because  of  the  oath  and  the 
vestments,  Ridley  discussed  the  matter  with  him  for  some 
time,  and  there  followed  long  and  angry  contentions  on  the 
subject  between  them.  But  at  the  time  of  his  imprison 
ment,  Ridley  had  come  into  agreement  with  Hooper's  views 
(cf.  Later  Writings  of  Bishop  Hooper,  pp.  xii  ff . ;  Sermon 
upon  Jonas,  Early  Writings,  pp.  435  ff.).  Cf.  the  letter  from 
Ridley  to  Hooper,  Works  of  Nicholas  Ridley,  p.  357 :  'Jam 
vero,  charissime  frater,  quum  ex  illis,  tuis  lucubrationibus, 
quos  mihi  non  nisi  obiter  videre  contigit,  facile  intelligo  nos 
in  iis  quae  sunt  nostrae  religionis  fundamenta  et  bases  om 
nium  (ad versus  quos  mundus  hodie  tantopere  insanit)  probe 
convenire  et  in  unum  conspirare,  utcumque  in  rebus  mi- 
noribus  et  religionis  appendicibus  olim  tua  prudentia  et 
mea  simplicitas  in  aliquibus  (fateor)  uterque  suum  sensum 
habebat.'  Cf .  Foxe  6.  642  ff. 

65.  3.  Author  of  our  Church  History.  John  Foxe 
(1511-1587),  author  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments. 

65.  4.     Record  sadly  the  fall.    Cf.  Foxe  6.  641  ff. 

65.  5.  Though  we  would  deify  them.  Cf.  Smec.,  p.  4: 
'Whence  then  proceed  these  many  additions  and  alterations? 
that  have  so  changed  the  face  and  fabrick  of  the  Liturgy, 
that  as  Dr.  Hall  spake  once  of  the  pride  of  England :  if  our 
fore-fathers  should  receive  and  see  their  daughters  walking 
in  Cheapside  with  their  fannes  and  farthingales,  &c., 
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they  would  wonder  what  kinde  of  creatures  they  were  ;and 
say  Nature  had  forgot  her  self  and  brought  forth  a  monster : 
so  if  these  holy  martyrs  that  once  so  reverently  used  the 
Liturgy  should  revive  and  look  for  their  Letany  stampt  by 
Authority  of  Parliament,  they  would  be  amazed,  and  won 
dering  say;  England  had  forgotten  her  self  and  brought 
forth,  &c.'  Cf.  Smec.,  p.  8:  'And  though  here  they  please 
to  stile  the  Composers  of  it,  holy  Martyrs  and  contrivers  of 
the  blessed  Reformation :  yet  there  are  of  the  Tribe  for  whom 
he  pleads,  not  a  few  that  have  called  them  Traitors  rather 
than  Martyrs,  and  Deformers  rather  than  Reformers  of  our 
religion.' 

65.  8.     Their  Treason  to  the  Royall  blood.  Cf.  11.  15  ff. 

65.  10.  Houses  of  Northumberland  and  Suffolk.  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber 
land.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Frances  Brandon, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

65.  11.  This  present  King.  Charles  I  (1600-1649). 
His  right  to  the  throne  came  through  his  father,  James  I, 
who  succeeded  Elizabeth  on  the  throne.  At  his  succession, 
the  two  kingdoms  were  united. 

65.  14.  Learnedest  of  the  reformed  abroad  admire  our 
Episcopacy.  Hall  (Epis.  Div.  Right,  Introd.,  §§  2-4)  had 
cited  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Beza,  Zanchius,  Mo- 
linaeus,  Bogermannus,  Casaubon,  Fregeville,  and  Saravia. 
Cf.  Lord  Digby's  Speech  (Rush.  4.  173)  :  'A  Government 
admired  (I  speak  it  knowingly)  by  the  Learnedest  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  abroad.' 

65.  17.  For  thereby  we  might  guesse.  Cf.  Introd., 
p.  Ixxxiii. 

65.  22.  Next  objection  .  .  .  whether  a  greater  incon 
venience.  Cf.  Robert  Morley,  A  Modest  Advertisement, 
pp.  15  ff. :  'Secondly,  will  the  conveniences  of  the  new  dis 
cipline  prove  so  great  in  effect,  as  they  are  in  promise?  or 
(as  it  happens  in  all  humane  affairs)  will  not  the  incon 
veniences  be  much  greater  in  the  practice,  than  they  are  in 
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the  speculation  ?  ...  or  though  for  the  present  they  doe  not, 
yet  will  they  not  fall  out,  and  multiply  daily  hereafter?* 
Cf.  Lord  Digby's  Speech  (Rush.  4.  173)  :  'That  I  do  not 
believe  there  can  any  other  Government  be  proposed,  but 
will  in  time  be  subject  to  as  great,  or  greater  Inconveniences 
than  Episcopacy.' 

65.  25.  This  seems  an  unseasonable  foresight.  Cf. 
Introd.,  p.  Ixxxiii. 

65.  29.  First  constitute  that  which  is  right.  Gardiner 
rightly  says  (Hist.  Eng.  9.  393)  :  'It  is  clear  from  such 
a  paragraph  as  this  that  Milton's  theories  on  government 
were  no  better  suited  to  the  actual  England  of  the  day  than 
the  Lady  of  the  Comus  would  have  been  at  home  at  the 
court  of  Henrietta  Maria,  or  the  archangel  Raphael  in  the 
Long  Parliament.' 

65.  31.     Feare  of  having  a  Pope  in  every  Parish.    Lord 
Digby  had  said  this;  cf.  Rush.  4.  174:    'I  am  confident  that 
instead  of  every  Bishop  we  put  down  in  a  Diocess,  we  shall 
set  up  a  Pope  in  every  Parish.'    Cf.  47.  4. 

66.  2.     Like  a  Potsherd.    Cf.  Ps.  2.  9;  22.  15. 

66.  4.  At  another  doubt  of  theirs.  See  note  on  39.  7,  8 
Milton  has  in  mind  such  men  as  Robert  Morley,  Sir  Benja 
min  Rudger,  Lord  George  Digby,  Mr.  Bagshaw,  etc. 

66.  6.  Cannot  stand  with  the  Common  Law,  nor  with 
the  Kings  safety.  See  note  on  39.  7,  8. 

66.  10.  Tis  not  the  Common  Law.  That  is,  the  found 
ation  of  the  nation  is  not  the  law,  but  piety  and  justice,, 
which  are  not  dependent  upon  the  form  of  the  government. 

66.  16.     Kisse  each  other.    Cf.  Ps.  85.  10. 

66.  18.  It  is  but  Episcopacy  reduc't.  That  is,  under 
Presbyterianism  the  bishop  is  reduced  to  a  presbyter,  as  he 
should  be.  And  if  the  prelates  had  not  already  disgraced 
the  title  of  bishop,  every  minister  might  be  called  a  bishop. 

66.  22.  Apostles  themselves  are  call'd  Ministers.  Cf. 
Luke  1.  2;  Rom.  15.  16;  etc. 

66.  23.     Angels  ministering  Spirits.    Cf.  Heb.  1.  14. 
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66.  24.  Ministers  againe  Angels.  Cf .  Rev.  2.  1 ;  2.  18 ; 
etc.  A  considerable  argument  occurred  between  the  Puri 
tans  and  the  prelates  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  'angel 
of  the  church',  spoken  of  in  Revelation.  The  Episcopal 
party  understood  it  to  mean  bishop ;  the  Puritans  took  it  to 
be  presbyter  (cf.  Usher,  The  Judgement  of  Dr.  Rainoldes). 

66.  25.     So  shrewd.     That  is.  due  to  shrewdness. 

66.  26.  The  government  of  assemblies  will  succeed. 
That  is,  under  the  Presbyterian  system,  there  will  be  the 
government  by  assemblies. 

66.  27.  Apostles  govern  the  Church  by  assemblies. 
Cf.  Acts  15.  22;  19.  39;  Heb.  12.  23. 

66.  33.  Right  which  God  has  given  her  in  assemblies. 
See  note  on  64.  3. 

66.  34.     Assemblies  .  .  .  the  Supremacy  of  Ecclesias- 
ticall  jurisdiction.    Hall  had  raised  the  objections  which 
Milton  argues  against ;  cf.  Epis.  Div.  Right,  pp.  237  ff. :  'Can 
it  therefore  be  possible  in  such  a  kingdome,  as  our  happy 
England  is,  where  there  are  thousands  of  small  village-par 
ishes,  .  .  .  for  every  Parish,  to  furnish  an  Ecclesiastical 
Consistory,  consisting  of  one,  or  more  Pastors,  a  Doctor, 
Elders,  Deacons;  perhaps  there  are  not  so  many  houses, 
as   offices   are   required;   And   whom  then   shall   they   be 
Judges  of  ?  ...  And  if  this  were  faisible,  what  stuff  would 
there  be?    Perhaps  a  young  indiscreet  giddy  Pastour,  and 
for  a  Doctour,  who,  and  where,  and  what?    John  a  Nokes, 
and  John  a  Stiles,  the  Elders,  Smug  the  Smith,  a  Deacon ; 
and  whom,  or  what  should  these  rule,  but  themselves,  and 
their  ploughshares?'    Cf.  also  pp.  238-41.    James  I,  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  January  14,  1604,  had  objected 
to   Presbyterianism    for  the   same   reason ;   cf .    Montague, 
Polit.  Hist.  Eng.  7.  11,  and  Introd.,  pp.  xviii  ff. 

67.  1.     Authority  which  Christ,  and  Saint  Paul.     Cf. 
Mt.  16.  19;  18.  17  ff.;  1  Cor.  5.  4;  also  Milton,  Chr.  Doct. 
(Bohn  4.  470  ff.). 

67.  2.  The  K.  may  still  retain.  The  King  will  have  the 
same  power  in  the  Assemblies  as  he  now  has  in  Parlia- 
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ment,  for  in  the  former  he  will  be  restrained  only  by  the 
Scriptures,  as  in  the  latter  he  is  restrained  only  by  the  com 
mon  law. 

67.  11.  Malapert  insolence  of  our  owne  Bishops. 
Becket,  Langton,  etc. 

67.  11.  In  this  kind.  In  excommunicating  the  king. 
Cf.  Glossary. 

67.  15.  Ambrose.  Saint  Ambrose  (ca.  340-397),  bishop 
of  Milan,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  fathers  of  the 
fourth  century. 

67.  16.  Held  Theodosius.  An  account  of  this  affair  is 
given  in  Sigonius,  De  Occid.  Imp.  9.  328  ff.,  but  Milton's 
source  was  Theodoret.  whom  he  closely  follows  (cf.  be 
low).  Sigonious  omits  certain  details. 

Theodosius'  crime  was  the  unprovoked  butchery  of  some 
seven  thousand  persons ;  cf .  Theodoret,  Eccl.  Hist.  5.  17.  82 
(tr.,  p.  219  ff.)  :  'A  sedition  arose  in  this  city  [Thessaloni- 
ca],  and  some  of  the  magistrates  were  stoned  and  dragged 
through  the  streets.  When  the  emperor  was  informed  of 
this  occurrence,  his  anger  rose  to  the  highest  pitch:  and 
instead  of  curbing  it  by  the  suggestions  of  reason,  he  grati 
fied  his  vindictive  desire  for  vengeance  by  unsheathing  the 
sword  most  unjustly  and  tyrannically  against  all ;  slaying 
alike  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  It  is  said  that  seven  thou 
sand  persons  were  put  to  death  without  any  of  the  forms 
of  law.'  Cf.  Milton,  Eikon.  (Bohn  1.  487). 

67.  16.  Theodosius.  Theodosius  I,  the  Great  (ca.  346- 
395),  was  the  son  of  Valentinian's  great  general  of  the 
same  name.  When  Gratian  divided  the  empire  with  him, 
he  was  assigned  all  the  Eastern  provinces. 

67.  17.  Under  excommunication  above  eight  moneths. 
Cf.  op.  cit.  5.  17  (tr.,  pp.  220  ff.)  :  'More  than  eight 
months  after,  the  festival  of  our  Savior's  birth  occurred. 
The  emperor  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  mourned  bit 
terly,  and  shed  floods  of  tears.  .  .  .  The  emperor  sighing 
yet  more  piteously,  and  weeping  still  more  bitterly,  replied, 
...  "I  weep  and  sigh  when  I  reflect  on  the  calamity  in 
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which  I  am  involved;  the  church  of  God  is  open  to  ser 
vants  and  to  mendicants,  and  they  can  freely  enter  and  pray 
to  the  Lord.  But  to  me  the  church  is  closed,  and  so  are 
the  doors  of  heaven." 

67.  18.  Drove  him  from  the  Church.  Cf.  op.  cit.  5.  17 
(tr.,  pp.  219  ff.)  :  'Ambrose  .  .  .  went  to  meet  the  emperor, 
who,  on  his  return  to  Milan,  desired  to  enter  as  usual  the 
holy  church;  but  Ambrose  prohibited  his  entrance.' 

67.  21.  Coming  to  the  Bishop.  Cf.  op.  cit.  5.  17  (tr. 
pp.  221  ff.)  :  'When  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  he  did  not  go  into  the  sacred  edifice,  but  went  to 
the  bishop  who  was  sitting  in  the  stranger's  house,  and  be 
sought  him  to  unloose  his  bonds.  Ambrose  accused  him 
of  having  acted  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  of  having  risen  in 
opposition  against  God,  and  having  trampled  upon  his  laws.' 

67.  25.  Upon  conditions  absolv'd.  Cf.  op.  cit.  5.  17 
(tr.,  p.  222)  :  '  "As  you  have  acted  by  the  impulse  of  pas 
sion,"  said  the  holy  Ambrose,  "and  enacted  the  sentence 
according  to  the  dictates  of  resentment  rather  than  of  rea 
son,  let  a  law  be  drawn  up  to  cancel  henceforth  all  decrees 
passed  in  haste  and  fury ;  and  to  decree  that  when  a  sen 
tence  of  death  or  of  proscription  has  been  signed  against 
any  one,  thirty  days  are  to  elapse  before  the  sentence  is 
carried  into  execution,  and  that  on  the  expiration  of  the 
period  the  case  is  to  be  brought  before  you;  for  your  re 
sentment  will  then  be  calmed,  and  will  leave  your  reason  and 
judgment  at  liberty  to  examine  the  facts,  and  to  decide 
whether  the  sentence  be  just  or  right." 

'The  emperor  listened  to  this  advice ;  and  deeming  it  to 
be  excellent,  he  immediately  ordered  the  law  to  be  com 
mitted  to  writing,  and  he  signed  the  document  with  his 
own  hand.  St.  Ambrose  then  unloosed  his  bonds.' 

67.  25.  After  great  humiliation.  Cf.  op.  cit.  5.  17 
(tr.,  p.  222)  :  'The  emperor,  who  was  full  of  faith,  took 
courage  to  enter  the  holy  church ;  he  prayed  neither  in  a 
standing  nor  a  kneeling  posture,  but  throwing  himself  on 
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the  ground,  ...  he  tore  his  hair,  struck  his  forehead,  and 
shed  torrents  of  tears  as  he  implored  forgiveness  of  God.' 
67.  26.  Approaching  to  the  Altar.  Cf.  op.  cit.  5.  17 
(tr.,  p.  223)  :  'When  the  time  came  to  present  offerings 
on  the  communion  table,  he  went  up  weeping  no  less  than 
before,  to  present  his  gift ;  and  as  usual,  remained  after 
wards  within  the  enclosed  space.  The  great  Ambrose,  how 
ever,  did  not  suffer  this  in  silence,  but  acquainted  him  with 
the  distinction  between  the  different  places  in  the  church. 
He  first  asked  him  what  he  wanted ;  and  in  his  replying 
that  he  remained  for  the  purpose  of  partaking  of  the  holy 
mysteries,  he  directed  his  deaocn  to  address  him  the  fol 
lowing  words :  "The  Priests  alone,  O  emperor,  are  per 
mitted  to  enter  within  the  palisade  of  the  altar,  all  others 
must  not  approach  it.  Return,  then,  and  remain  with  the 
rest  of  the  laity.  A  purple  robe  makes  emperors,  but  not 
priests."  ' 

67.  32.     Another    peece    of    pure    Primitive    Divinity. 
Note  Milton's  sarcasm.     Theodoret  takes  just  the  opposite 
view;  cf.  op.  cit.  5.  17  (tr.,  p.  518)  :    'Such  were  the  vir 
tues  which  adorned  the  emperor  and  the  bishop.     I  greatly 
admire  the  boldness  and  fervent  zeal  of  the  one,  and  the 
submission  and  pure  faith  of  the  other.' 

68.  1.     When  they  see  their  time.    That  is,  when  they 
see  an  advantage  in  revoking  it. 

68.  4.  Pandar  for  fees.  See  note  on  17.  13  ff.;  53.  24; 
54.  8;  71.  3.  Cf.  Petit.  City  London  (Rush.  4.  95) :  The 
general  abuse  of  that  great  Ordinance  of  Excommunication, 
which  God  hath  left  in  his  Church,  as  the  last  and  greatest 
punishment  which  the  Church  can  inflict  upon  obstinate  and 
great  Offenders ;  and  the  Prelates  and  their  Officers,  who 
of  right  hare  nothing  to  do  unth  it,  do  daily  excommunicate 
men,  either  for  doing  that  which  is  lawful,  or  for  vain,  idle, 
and  trivial  matters,  as  working,  or  opening  a  Shop  on  a 
Holy  day,  for  not  appearing  at  every  beck  upon  their  Sum 
mons,  not  paying  a  Fee,  or  the  like ;  yea,  they  have  made  it, 
as  they  have  done  all  things,  a  Hook  or  Instrument,  where- 
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with  to  empty  mens  Purses,  and  to  advance  their  own  great 
ness.'  Cf.  Petit.  City  Kent  (Rush.  4.  135)  :  'Nathanael 
Fiennes  Speech  (February  9,  1641)  (Rush.  4.  181)  :  'And 
were  it  not  for  the  Civil  Restraints,  and  penalties  that  fol 
low  upon  it,  no  man  would  purchase  an  absolution,  tho  he 
might  have  it  for  a  Halfpenny;  and  I  have  heard  of  some 
that  have  thanked  the  Ordinaries  for  abating  or  remitting 
the  Fees  of  the  Courts;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  that 
thanked  them  for  reclaiming  their  souls  to  repentance  by 
their  Excommunication.'  Cf.  Frere,  Hist.  Eng.  Ch.,  p.  100. 

68.  12.  Should  invade  worldly  possession.  That  is, 
should  take  away  a  man's  possessions. 

68.  12.  Rightfull  lot  and  portion.  That  is,  even  the 
sinner  has  as  much  right  to  his  worldly  goods  as  he  has 
to  rain  and  sunshine  (cf.  Mat.  5.  45). 

68.  20.     Godly  sorrow,  whose  end  is.    Cf.  2  Cor.  7.  10. 

68.  21.  As  a  tender  Mother.  Note  the  comparison. 
Excommunication,  like  a  tender  mother  training  her  child, 
only  frightens  in  order  to  save. 

68.  32.     There  is  no  act.    That  is,  there  is  no  act  that 
the  Christian  minister  performs  in  which  Christ  struggles 
more  tenderly  with  the  soul  of  a  man  than  in  connection 
with  excommunication. 

69.  3.     Fogging  proctorage.     See  note  on  17.  15. 
69.  4.     Strooke    Gehazi    with    Leprosy.     Cf.  2  Kings 

5.  20  ff. 

69.  5.     Simon  Magus  with  a  curse.    Cf.  Acts  8.  9  ff. 

69.  8.  He  that  is  rightly.  That  is,  when  excommuni 
cation  is  practised  as  it  should  be,  the  man  who  has  a  clear 
conscience  will  suffer  in  no  respect,  but  will  have  his  goods 
in  safety. 

69.  19.  Little  did  Theodosius.  Cf.  67.  15  ff.  Milton 
assumes  this. 

69.  21.  Hauty  pride  or  ignorant  zeale.  See  note  on 
67.  32. 

69.  23.  Reformed  Churches  beyond  the  seas.  See  note 
on  8.  20;  64.  2. 
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69.  23.  Grizons.  The  church  of  the  Orisons,  or  Grau- 
biinden  (cf.  Schaff,  Hist.  Chr.  Ch.  7.  130  ff.).  Grau- 
biinden  is  sitauted  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  Switzer 
land,  between  Austria  and  Italy.  One  of  the  largest  can 
tons,  it  consisted  of  a  sober,  industrious,  and  heroic  race. 
The  impulse  toward  the  Reformation  came  from  Zurich. 
The  chief  reformers  were  Comande,  Gallicius,  Campbell, 
and  Vergerius.  'Every  congregation  is  sovereign,  and  elects 
and  supports  its  own  pastor.  In  1537  a  synod  was  consti 
tuted,  which  meets  annually  in  the  month  of  June'  (Schaff, 
op.  cit.  7.  143). 

69.  24.  Suisses.  The  Swiss  Church.  Cf.  Schaff, 
op.  cit.  7.  1  ff. ;  Lindsay,  Hist.  Ref.  2.  21  ff. ;  Moore,  Hist. 
Ref.,  pp.  384  ff.;  Foxe  4.  325  ff.  This  church  had  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government. 

69.  24.  Hollanders.  The  Dutch  Church.  Cf.  Motley, 
Rise  Dutch  Republic;  Lindsay,  op.  cit.  2.  224  ff.  'Accord 
ingly,  most  of  the  Churches  were  early  organized  on  the 
principles  of  the  Churches  in  France,  with  a  minister  and  a 
consistory  of  elders  and  deacons ;  .  .  .  the  system  which 
was  adopted  was  the  Presbyterian  or  Conciliar'  (Lindsay, 
op.  cit.  2.  271).  They  adopted  the  conciliar  organization 
in  1569. 

69.  24.  French.  Cf.  Schaff,  op.  cit.  7.  846  ff. ;  Lind 
say,  op.  cit.  2.  136  ff.  It  was  Calvin  that  molded  the  Ref 
ormation  in  France.  'He  proposed  to  revive  the  simple 
three-fold  ministry  of  the  Church  of  the  early  cen 
turies — a  congregation  ruled  by  a  bishop  or  a  pastor,  a  ses 
sion  of  elders,  and  a  body  of  deacons.  This  was  adopted 
by  the  French  Protestants'  (Lindsay,  op.  cit.  2.  165). 

69.  24.  That  have  a  Supremacy  to  live  under.  That  is, 
a  civil  government. 

69.  26.  Where  do  they  clash.  This  does  not  apply  to 
the  Swiss  Church.  There  was  a  conflict  during  the  six 
teenth  century  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
in  Geneva.  'Through  that  century  we  find  a  protest  against 
the  mediaeval  intrusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  into  the 
realm  of  civil  authority,  with  the  inevitable  reaction  which 
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made  the  ecclesiastical  a  mere  department  of  national  or 
civic  administration'  (Lindsay,  op.  cit.  2.  129). 

69.  28.  More  severe  Monarchy  than  ours.  Cf.  Kitchin, 
Hist.  France,  p.  383 :  'It  is  singular  that  while  the  Mon 
arch  disappears  from  sight,  and  his  Court  is  an  actual  ob 
stacle,  the  great  Minister  [Richelieu],  alone  and  unaided, 
successfully  established  the  despotic  and  irresponsible  mon 
archy  on  so  firm  a  basis,  that  it  stands  the  shock  of  war, 
the  strain  of  its  master's  ambition,  the  wearing  tooth  of 
time,  and  only  falls  at  last  after  it  has  tasked  for  ages  the 
patient  endurance  of  the  world.' 

69.  30.  Name  of  the  best  Subjects.  A  fact  generally 
recognized  to-day;  cf.  Robinson,  Western  Europe,  p.  504: 
'There  were  perhaps  a  million  of  them  among  fifteen  million 
Frenchmen,  and  they  undoubtedly  formed  by  far  the  most 
thrifty  and  enterprising  part  of  the  nation.' 

69.  31.     If  it  must  be  so  call'd.     Cf.  Lindsay,  op.  cit. 
2.  168 :    'It  was  that  kind  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  has 
become  known  as  Presbyterian,  but  which  might  better  be 
called  conciliar.     A  council  called  the  Consistory,  consist 
ing  of  the  minister  or  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  ruled 
the  congregation.' 

70.  1.     God  with  spread  hands.     Cf.  61.  10  ff.;  64.  3; 
66.  33.    For  a  different  opinion  cf.  Robert  Morley,  A  Mod 
est  Advertisement,  p.  16 :    'Neither  do  we  finde  more  piety 
abroad  under  a  Presbytery,  than  under  a  perpetuall  presi 
dency  or  protestant  Episcopacy  or  superintendency.' 

70.  5.     Men  that  beg  so  devoutly.    See  note  on  70.  24. 

70.  5.  Gluttony.  See  note  on  21.  3.  Cf.  Lycidas, 
11.  113  if. 

70.  11.  Bribe  of  their  own  pleading.  The  meaning  is 
that  they  are  not  disinterested  in  their  pleading. 

70.  13.  Embezzling  the  treasury  of  the  Church  on. 
They  embezzle  the  money  by  spending  it  in  painting  and 
guilding  the  walls. 

70.  14.  On  painted,  and  guilded  walles  of  Temples. 
Neal  says  of  Laud:  'His  Lordship  began  with  his  own 
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Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  for  repairing  and  beautifying  of 
which  a  subscription  and  contribution  were  appointed  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  .  .  .  Before  the  year  1640,  above 
£113,000  were  expended  thereon,  with  which  the  body  of 
the  church  was  finished,  and  the  steeple  scaffolded'  (Hist. 
Puritans  1.  303  ff.).  Cf.  p.  304. 

70.  15.  To  have  no  delight.  Cf.  Acts  17.  24;  Isa. 
1.  11;  Jer.  9.  24;  etc. 

70.  22.  St.  Laurence  taught  the  Roman  Praetor.  The 
account  of  this  is  given  very  vividly  in  Prudentius,  Perist.  2 
(Pair.  Lat.  60.  294  ff.).  In  brief,  the  story  is  as  follows: 
When  news  came  to  the  Roman  prefect  that  the  church  had 
great  treasure,  he  demanded  of  St.  Laurence,  who  had 
charge  of  it,  that  it  might  be  given  to  him.  St.  Laurence 
asked  a  respite  of  three  days,  during  which  time  he  gath 
ered  together  the  poor,  the  blind,  the  decrepit,  and  other 
dependents  of  the  church.  On  the  third  day,  when  the 
prefect  appeared  for  the  treasure,  St.  Laurence  showed  him 
the  poor  wretches,  and  said,  'Behold  in  these  poor  persons 
the  treasures  which  I  promised  to  show  you.'  The  prefect 
was  infuriated,  and  punished  St.  Laurence  by  roasting  him 
alive.  Ambrose  repeats  the  story  thus,  De  Officiis  Minis- 
trorum  2.  28  (Pair.  Lat.  16.  141):  'Tale  aurum  sanctus 
martyr  Laurentius  Domino  reservavit,  a  quo  cum  quaereren- 
tur  thesauri  Ecclesiae,  promisit  se  demon stratu rum.  Se- 
quenti  die  pauperes  duxit.  Interrogatus  ubi  essent  thesauri 
quos  promiserat,  ostendit  pauperes  dicens :  Hi  sunt  thesauri 
Ecclesiae.' 

70.  24.  Their  Petition.  On  May  12,  1641,  the  Com 
mons  received  two  petitions — one  from  Oxford,  and  one 
from  Cambridge  University.  They  both  pleaded  for  the 
continuance  of  the  cathedral-establishments,  but  the  one 
from  Oxford  petitioned  for  the  retention  of  Episcopacy 
also  (cf.  Masson,  Life  Milton  2.  227  ff.).  Note  the  vehe 
mence  with  which  Milton  attacks  the  petition. 

(10) 
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71.  3.  Geometricall  rhomboides.  Cf.  Glossary.  The 
prelates  wore  square  caps  (cf.  Wakeman,  Hist.  Eng.  Ch., 
p.  332;  Frere,  Hist.  Eng.  Ch.,  p.  55). 

71.  5.     Once  a  year  in  Jerusalem.    Cf.  Luke  2.  1  ff. 

71.  8.  Tuppences  in  their  Chaunderly  Shop-book  of 
Easter.  A  tax  levied  by  the  bishops  at  Easter,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  tithes. 

71.  13.  Their  diabolical  courts.  See  note  on  17.  13, 
15.  Cf.  Prynne,  Looking-Glasse  for  all  Lordly  Prelates, 
p.  5:  'What  else  doe  many  of  them  at  this  day,  (but  like 
so  many  tormenting  Devills)  vex,  torment,  teare,  torture, 
pill,  pole,  Pursevant,  tosse  up  and  downe  from  Court  to 
Court,  prison  to  prison  and  disquiet  all  kinds  of  people, 
Especially  godly  Ministers  and  Christians  (whom  they 
brand  with  the  name  of  Puritans)  with  their  daily  Citations, 
Excommunications,  Suspensions,  Pursevants,  Apparitors, 
Chancellors,  Officials,  Visitors,  Archdeacons,  Visitation- 
Oaths,  Articles,  Injunctions,  new-minted  Ceremonies,  Inno 
vations,  Slauders,  false  accusations,  fines,  Sequestrations, 
Censures,  Exactions,  Procurations,  Extorted,  fees,  &c.' 
Cf.  Discovery  of  the  Notorious  Proceedings  of  William 
Laud,  p.  4:  'Tis  a  pitteous  thing  worthy  of  consideration, 
to  see  what  injustice  is  done  in  that  Court  by  his  owne 
knowledge,  and  what  extortion  and  exaction  is  used  by 
his  officers,  there  is  not  a  more  corrupt  court  in  the  world, 
wherein  innocency  is  punished  and  publique  sinnes  coun 
tenanced.'  Cf.  Second  Speech  of  the  Honorable  Nathanael 
Fiennes,  p.  18.  'I  verily  believe  that  there  is  not  a  greater 
oppression  in  the  whole  Kingdome  upon  the  poorer  sort 
of  people,  then  that  which  proceedeth  out  of  there  Courts.' 
Cf.  Burton,  An  Epistle  to  the  True-Hearted  Nobility,  p.  29: 
'What  meaneth  that  difficulty  of  obtaining  of  Prohibitions 
now  adayes,  whereby  the  Kings  innocent  Subjects  should 
be  relieved  against  their  unjust  molestation  &  oppressions 
in  the  Ecclesiasticall  Courts  and  high  comissions?'  Cf. 
A  Patterne  of  the  Tabernacle,  p.  33  ff. 

71.  19.     At  noon  day.    Cf.  Ps.  91.  6;  Isa.  58.  10;  etc. 
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71.  20.     Those  men.     The  ministers  pleading  for  the 
reformation  in  the  government  of  the  Church.     This  was 
'The   Minister's   Petition'    (January  23,    1641),   signed  by 
seven  hundred  ministers  of  the  English  Church.     'Without 
actually  praying  for  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  it  urged 
the  removal  of  the  Bishops  from  Parliament,  and  of  Clergy 
men  generally  from  all  secular  offices,  and  also  the  revision 
of  the  offices  and  revenues  of  Deans  and  Chapters,  and  the 
admission  of  the  body  of  the  Clergy  to  a  share  in  ordina 
tion  and  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction'   (Masson,  Milton 
2.  214). 

72.  2.     Unlordly  discipline.    That  is,  the  Presbyterians, 
without  the  arrogant  lord  bishops. 

72.  4.  Ignoble  Hucsterage  of  pidling  Tithes.  That  is, 
the  ignoble  striving  after  petty  fines,  etc. 

72.  7.  Christes  mysticall  body.  The  Church  (cf.  John 
2.  21;  1  Cor.  2.  12  ff.,  etc.). 

72.  10.  O  Sir,  I  doe  now  feele.  Cf.  Trent,  John 
Milton,  p.  159:  'Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  seven 
more  glorious  paragraphs  can  be  found  in  literature.' 

72.  18.  Heathen  ...  to  conclude  their  graver  dis 
courses.  Cf.  Catullus  63.  91-3;  76.  26;  Cicero,  In  Cat. 
Orat.  Prim.  33.  26. 

72.  20.  Sits't  in  light  &  glory  unapproachable.  Cf. 
Ps.  47.  8;  99.  1;  Isa.  6.  1,  5. 

72.  22.  Lost  remnant  whose  nature  thou  didst  assume. 
Christ  was  born  a  Jew  after  the  ten  tribes  were  lost. 

72.  26.  One  Tri-personall  Godhead.  At  this  time 
Milton  was  a  Trinitarian.  Later  in  life  he  became  a  Uni 
tarian.  See  note  on  12.  8. 

72.  28.  Importunate  Wolves.  Cf.  Acts  20.  29;  Para 
dise  Lost  12.  508  ff. 

72.  30.     Wilde  Boares  .  .  .  Vineyard.    Cf.  Ps.  80.  8  ff. 

72.  33.  Their  damned  designes.  The  bringing  in  of 
popery. 

72.  34.     Bottomlesse  pit.    Cf.  Rev.  9.  2-3. 
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73.  2.  Where  we  shall  .  .  .  sing.  Note  the  beauty. 
Cf.  Eccl.  12.  4. 

73.  8.  Impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody  Inundations. 
There  were  the  Roman,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Danish,  and 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  Britain.  Milton  may  have  consid 
ered  either  the  Roman,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Danish,  as 
consisting  of  two  invasions  (cf.  Keightley,  Milton,  p.  344). 

73.  9.  Succeeding  Sword  of  intestine  Warre.  Prob 
ably  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

73.  13.  Didst  motion  Peace.  Bring  to  pass  the  Refor 
mation  under  Henry  VIII. 

73.  14.  Freed  us  from  Antichristian  thraldome.  When 
Henry  VIII  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  etc. 

73.  18.  Halfe  Obedience  and  Will- Worship.  That  is, 
it  was  not  a  complete  Reformation,  because  of  the  retention 
of  Episcopacy. 

73.  20.  These  Fourscore  years.  Ever  since  Elizabeth 
began  to  reign. 

73.  25.  Frozen  Thule.  The  name  given  by  Pytheas 
of  Marseilles  to  a  region  or  island  north  of  Great  Brit 
ain,  the  position  of  which  has  been  more  than  two  thou 
sand  years  the  subject  of  investigation  and  a  matter  of  con 
troversy'  (C). 

73.  28.     Horrible  and  damned  blast.    The  Gunpowder 
Plot. 

74.  5.     Thine  enemies  have  been  consulting.     Cf.  Ps. 
83.  3,  5. 

74.  6.     The  great  Whore.    Cf.  Rev.  17.  1 ;  19.  2. 

74.  7.  That  sad  Intelligencing  Tyrant.  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  who  had  employed  spies  and  emissaries  in  England 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  against  the  Protestant  religion. 
Cf.  Gardiner,  Hist.  Eng.  1.  304. 

74.  8.  Mines  of  Ophir.  It  was  Ophir  whence  Solomon 
obtained  the  gold  to  build  the  Temple  (cf.  1  Kings  9,  28, 
etc.).  The  place  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  but  its 
definite  location  is  still  in  dispute.  It  is  probably  the  territory 
situated  in  southeastern  Arabia  in  the  regions  of  the  Gulfs 
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of  Oman  and  Persia  (cf.  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible  3.  628  ff.). 
Milton  is  referring  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America, 
from  which  Philip  obtained  the  gold  to  support  his  armies, 
his  spies,  etc. 

74.  10.  Take  Counsell  together.  Cf.  Ps.  31.  13;  71.  10; 
83.  3 ;  Mt.  27.  1 ;  etc. 

74.  11.  Let  them  Decree.  Cf.  Isa.  10.  1;  Prov.  8.  15; 
1  Cor.  7.  37;  etc. 

74.  12.  Let  them  gather  themselves.  Cf.  Ps.  56.  6; 
94.  21 ;  etc. 

74.  14.     For  thou  art  with  us.    Cf.  Ps.  46.  7-11. 

74.  15.  Then  amidst  the  Hymns.  Trent  (John 
Milton,  p.  182)  asks:  'Where  in  English,  or  any  other  it- 
erature,  we  may  well  ask,  can  the  strength  and  nobility  that 
emerge  from  this  paragraph  be  matched  or  even  approxi 
mated?  ...  I  can  compare  it  only  with  something  I  never 
heard  save  through  Milton's  own  mouth  in  "Paradise  Lost," 
the  speech  of  Raphael,  the  Archangel  of  God.' 

74.  16.  Some  one  may  perhaps  be  heard.  Milton  has 
in  mind  his  poem,  Paradise  Lost  (cf.  Masson,  Milton's  Poet. 
Works  2.  13  ff.). 

74.  17.  In  new  and  lofty  measures.  Cf.  The  Verse, 
the  explanatory  note  preceding  Paradise  Lost,  in  which 
Milton  asserts  that  his  use  of  blank  verse  is  'an  example 
set,  the  first  in  English,  of  ancient  liberty  recover'd  to 
Heroic  Poem  from  the  troublesom  and  modern  bondage  of 
Rimeing'. 

74.  25.  Shalt  open  the  Clouds  to  judge.  Cf.  Mt.  24. 
30;  Mark  13.  26;  Luke  21.  27;  Rev.  1.  7. 

74.  35.     Principalities,  Legions,  and  Thrones.    Cf.  Col. 
1.  16;  Rom.  8.  36;  P.  L.  5.479. 

75.  2.     Progressing   the  dateless.     Note   the   concep 
tion  of  Heaven  that  Milton  held  at  this  time. 

75.  5.  But  they  contrary.  Laud  and  other  prelates. 
Laud  was  executed  January  10,  1645  (cf.  Heylyn,  Cyp. 
Aug.,  pp.  4%  ff.).  Contrast  with  Milton's  curse,  Laud's 
words  on  the  Scaffold  (The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
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Speech :  or  His  Funeral  Sermon,  p.  14)  :  'I  die  in  the  pres 
ence  of  Almighty  God  and  all  his  holy  and  blessed  Angels, 
&  I  take  it  now  on  my  death,  That  I  never  endeavored  the 
subversion  of  the  Laws  of  the  Realme,  nor  never  any  change 
of  the  Protestant  Religion  into  Popish  superstition :  And 
I  desire  you  all  to  remember  this  Protest  of  mine,  for  my 
innocency  in  these  and  from  all  manner  of  Treasons  what 
soever.'  Cf.  Gardiner,  Hist.  Eng.  9.  227  ff. 

75.  8.  Which  God  grant  them.  This  passage  is  in  the 
spirit  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms.  Cf.  Ps.  59,  68,  69,  79,  etc. 

75.  9.  Thrown  downe  eternally.  Such  curses  upon 
their  enemies  were  not  uncommon  among  the  Puritan 
pamphleteers ;  cf .  A  Patterne  of  the  Tabernacle,  p.  13 :  'But 
now  being  discovered  they  shall  togither  with  the  Beast  .  .  . 
be  blowne  into  the  lake  that  is  prepared  for  the  Beast  &  for 
the  false  Prophet,  and  not  in  this  estate  be  allowed  any 
place  in  the  Church  of  Christ  forever.' 

75.  15.  The  basest  .  .  .  Vassals  of  Perdition.  As  a 
curse,  this  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Nobler  would  be  our 
conception  of  Milton,  however,  had  he  heeded  the  advice 
of  an  anoynmous  writer  of  this  time:  'So  likewise  I  re 
pent  not  that  which  I  said  before,  that  a  character  of  love 
is  more  proper  for  debates  of  this  nature  then  that  of 
zeale.'  A  Wise  and  Modest  Discourse,  Concerning  Church- 
Affaires,  p.  46).  Cf.  Introd.,  pp.  xlv  ff. 
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This  Glossary  is  designed  to  include  all  obsolete,  archaic,  dialec 
tical,  and  rare  words  which  occur  in  the  text.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness,  some  current  words  have  been  included.  The  editor  has 
relied  chiefly  upon  the  New  English  Dictionary  (N.  E.  D.),  and  the 
Century  Dictionary  (C.),  but  has  availed  himself  also  of  Lockwood's 
Lexicon,  Onion's  Shakespeare  Glossary,  and  Cunliffe's  New  Shake- 
9pearean  Dictionary.  The  abbreviations  are  those  of  the  New  English 
Dictionary,  of  whose  phraseology  the  editor  has  felt  free  to  make 
use,  without  acknowledgment  in  each  case. 

The  dagger  (t)  before  a  word  or  meaning  indicates  that  the 
word  or  meaning  is  obsolete.  The  interrogation  point  (?)  indicates 
that  the  interpretation  or  present  status  of  the  word  is  doubtful. 


Accomplishment,  so.  ?  Result  of, 
that  which  accompanies.  54.  16.  j 

Affect,    v.  trans.     tTo  aspire  to.  i 
10.  6 ;  63.  20. 

Affection,  sb.  tMental  tendency, 
disposition.  4.  8. 

Africanism,  sb.  'A  peculiarity 
of  Latin  diction  characteristic 
of  some  of  the  African  fathers 
of  the  church.'  (C.)  (Not  in 
N.  E.  D.)  34.  1. 

Agreeable,  a,  tSuitable,  fitting. 
5.  26;  41.  15. 

Ague-cake,  sb.  An  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  or  liver  caused 
by  ague.  46.  15. 

Ambon,  sb.  t  Special  name  of  the 
pulpit  or  reading  desk  in  early 
Christian  churches.  N.  E.  D.  34. 
17. 

Amends,  *&.  tKemedy.  Rare.  49. 
18. 

tApborismer,  sb.  A  dealer  in 
Aphorisms.  60.  12. 

Apborisming,  ppl.  a.  Rare.  Deal 
ing  in  aphorisms.  37.  16. 

Apparitor,  sb.  An  officer  of  an 
ecclesiastical  court.  17.  15. 

Apt,  adv.  Readily.  (Not  In 
N.  E.  D.  or  C.)  55.  5. 

Assistant,  a.    tPresent.    54.  3. 


Baffle,    v.   trans.     tTo   disgrace. 

69.  7. 
Banck,  sb.    A  bench ;  a  platform. 

17.  17.     See  note  on  17.  16. 
Banking,   ppl.  a.     That  keeps  a 

bank  or  follows  the  profession 

of     a     banker.       (17th     cent. 

N.  E.  D.)*    69.6. 
Basbfnlness,    sb.      tReverential 

shrinking  back  from.     TObs.  or 

rare  with  to.    68.  20. 
Bate,  v.  trans.    To  flutter  down 
wards.     (17th  cent.  N.  E.  D.) 

5.  8. 
Bear,  v.  trans.    tPhr.  to  bear  in 

hand.     To  maintain  to   (one). 

71.  4.     tPhr.   to  bear  off.     To 

repel,  ward  off.    24.  33. 
Bencher,  sb.     One  who  officially 

sits  on  a  bench.    Arch.    19.  16. 
Bent,  sb.    tDegree  of  endurance. 

3.  15. 
Bereave,    v.   trans.     To  deprive. 

With  double  obj.,  arch.  68.  7. 
Bespeak,    v.  trans.     To  address. 

Now  chiefly  poet.    47.  6. 


•This  sign  indicates  the  latest  in 
stance  of  the  use  of  the  word,  as 
given  in  either  the  New  English 
Dictionary  or  the  Century  Dic 
tionary. 
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Blanch,  v.  trans.  To  palliate. 
Now  only  with  over.  23.  33. 

Blear,  a.  Dim  (of  eyes  or  sight). 
Fig.  here.  33.  4. 

Bodily,  a.  tMaterial,  physical. 
4.  26 ;  42.  1. 

Bolster,  v.  trans.  To  give  ficti 
tious  support  to  a  thing.  Rare 
with  out.  9.  13 ;  42.  5. 

Bosome,  a.  Private,  intimate. 
(17th  cent.  N.  E.  D.)  35.  30. 

Bottle,  sb.  Vessel.  Fig.  here.  47. 
21. 

Breese,  sb.  Obs.  f.  Breeze.  A 
gadfly.  Arch,  or  dial.  38.  12. 

Broker,  sb.  Agent.  O&s.  with  im 
plied  censure.  51.  25. 

Bug-bear,  a.  Causing  dread  or 
terror.  (18th  cent.  N.  E.  D.) 
63.  35. 

Butcherly,  adv.  tBrutally,  cruel 
ly.  54.  12. 

By,  prep.    tin.    19.  19. 

Canary-sucking,  a.  (Of  Ref. 
N.  E.  D.)*  21.  3. 

Canker'd,  ppl.  a.  Corrupt,  de 
praved.  Fig.  here.  37.  15. 

Canon,  sb.  A  law  of  the  church. 
56.  3. 

Cast,  ppl.  a.  Disused,  worn  out. 
Now  usually  cast-off.  4.  17. 
sb.  A  throw  of  dice.  35.  14. 

Catch,  v.  trans.  tTo  get  posses 
sion  of.  10.  3. 

Challenge,  v.  trans.  To  demand. 
Arch.  45.  4. 

Channel,  sb.    tA  canal.    31.  4. 

Channlerly,  sb.  Obs.  f.  Chanderly. 
Rare.  Pertaining  to  a  chand 
ler  or  petty  shop-keeper.  71.  8. 

Cleaving,  ppl.  a.  That  cleaves  or 
splits.  Fig.  here.  59.  17. 

Close,  adv.  Closely  now  used  in 
stead.  30.  19. 

Coherence,  sb.  fAgreement.  41. 
22. 

Collegue,  sb.  Obs.  f.  Colleague. 
tA  Confederate,  ally.  5.  10. 

Come,  v.  intr.  Obs.  with  at.  26. 
29. 


•This  sign  indicates  that  N.  E.  D. 
(or  C. )  cites  only  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  in  this  pamphlet. 


Commodity,  sb.  Obs.  or  arch. 
Benefit,  advantage.  41.  3;  50. 
8. 

Comparison,  sb.  Arch,  with  of. 
49.  29. 

Complotted,  ppl.  a.  Rare.  Con 
certed.  50.  6. 

Compresbyteriall,  a.  Of  or  per 
taining  to  a  session  or  body  of 
presbyters.  (Of  Ref.  N.  E.  D.) 
14.  13. 

Conceiting,  vbl.  sb.  tConceiving. 
5.  16. 

Conferring,  vbl.  sb.  Assembling 
to  deliberate,  meeting.  34.  20. 

Considerate,  a.  Thoughtful.  O6- 
solesc.  10.  8. 

tConscionable,  a.  Conscientious, 
scrupulous.  40.  32. 

Consent,  sb.  tAgreement  or  unity 
of  opinion.  9.  1 ;  v.  intr.  To 
agree,  be  in  harmony.  62.  1. 

Consistence,  sb.  tA  union  or 
combination  of  cohering  ele 
ments.  16.  31. 

Consult,  v.  trans.  tTo  confer 
about.  47.  14. 

Contagious,  a.  tMorally  or 
socially  injurious.  40.  23. 

Contestation,  sb.  tSolemn  ap 
peal.  68.  3. 

Contradictional,  a.  Contradic 
tory.  Rare.  71.  29. 

Contrary,  adv.  On  the  contrary. 
Arch.  75.  5. 

Conversant,  a.  tOccupied  or  em 
ployed  about.  39.  13. 

Copyhold,  sb.  A  kind  of  tenure 
of  land  in  England.  Fig.  here. 
62.  27. 

Cordial,  a.  ?  tDelighting  the 
heart,  joyful.  60.  15. 

Corporeity,  sb.  var.  Corporality. 
tA  body  of  men.  17.  14. 

Correspondency,  sb.  Rare  or 
arch.  Agreement,  congruity. 
40.  18. 

Course,  v.  intr.  t  To  'run' 
through  successively.  19.  31. 

Courtesie,  sb.  In  phr.  of  court- 
esie :  By  favor  or  indulgence. 
(18th  cent.  N.  E.  D.)  42.  16. 
Obs.  in  phr.  to  strain  courtesy. 
To  insist  too"  much  on  the  ob 
servation  of  courtesy.  6.  30. 
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Court-hip,  sb.  tThe  paying  of 
ceremonial  or  complimentary 
acts  of  courtesy  to.  62.  15. 

Cross-jingling, a.  Jingling  across; 
that  is,  repeating  the  -same 
sound  at  intervals.  (Of.  Ref. 
N.  E.  D.)  34.  4. 

Cry,  with  up,  v.  trans.  To  pro 
claim  to  be  excellent.  28.  23. 

Danger,  sb.  ?  tJurisdiction, 
dominion.  73.  22. 

tDebatement,  sb.  Debate,  de 
liberation.  7.  26. 

Deceivable,  a.  tDeceptive.  4. 
15. 

Decency,  *&.  t Fitness,  propriety. 
6.  11. 

Declare,  v.  trans.  tTo  make 
known.  40.  34. 

Decretal,  sb.  A  papal  decree  or 
decree  of  the  common  law.  56. 
3. 

Defame,  v.  trans.  tTo  bring  dis 
honor  upon.  Obs.  or  arch.  11. 
12. 

Default,  *&.    tFault.    9.  29. 

Defend,  r.  trans.  tTo  restrain. 
44.  12. 

Deliver,  r.  trans.  tTo  declare, 
make  known.  29.  26. 

Demeane,  sb.  Early  t.  Demesne. 
Domain.  56.  8.  cf.  Deiuaine, 
27.  8. 

Democraty,  sb.  Early  var.  De 
mocracy.  55.  6. 

Dependence,  sb.  tDependency. 
46.  24. 

tDespoticall,  a.  Despotic.  57. 
20. 

Diptych,  sb.     Cf.  Notes.     44.  18. 

Discharge,  v.  trans.  Ob*,  with 
from  omitted.  15.  19. 

Discipline,  sb.  The  system  by 
which  the  practice  of  a  church, 
as  distinguished  from  its  doc 
trine,  is  regulated.'  .V.  E.  D.  2. 
6;  60.  4. 

Discommodity,  sb.  Inconveni 
ence,  trouble.  (17th  cent. 
.V.  E.  D.)  65.  28. 

Discourse,  r.  trans.  To  tell,  re 
late.  Arch.  21.  6. 

Discover,  v.  trans.  To  reveal. 
Now  rare.  11.  6;  35.  22. 


tDispIe,  v.  trans.     To  subject  to 

discipline.     35.  32. 
tDispose,  sb.    Disposal.    20.  28. 
Distinct,  Distinction,  sb.     tDivi- 

sion,  section.   30.  34. 
Doubt,     r.    trans.      To    suspect. 

Arch.    62.  11. 
Drift,  sb.    tPlot,  design.     51.  25 ; 

68.  10. 
tDroyling,  /./•/.  a.    Subjecting  to 

drudgery.     5.  13. 

tEcclesiall,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  church.  62.  1. 

Empirick,  sb.  A  charlatan.  See 
note  on  17.  16. 

Enterlnde,  sb.  A  comedy,  a 
farce.  Fig.  here.  8.  29. 

Erect, v.  trans.  tTo  form  (a  na 
tion).  50.  4. 

Erroneous,  a.  tMisguided.  Obs. 
or  arch.  33.  28. 

Estate,  sb.    tState.    41.  5. 

Ethnick,  sb.  tA  gentile,  a  heath 
en.  20.  12. 

Exact,  a.    tPerfect.    13.  8. 

Excommunicat,     ppl.     a.     .\n-fi 
Excommunicated.     69.  20. 

Excrescency,  sb.  t  Excrescence- 
47.  2. 

Expresse,  a.  tStated,  explicitly 
recorded.  17.  31. 

Exteriour,  a.  Physical  (as  op 
posed  to  inward  and  spiritual). 
4.26. 

Externall,  a.  ?  Visible.  Fig. 
here.  54.  16. 

Faculty,  sb.  tPower,  capacity- 
5.  28. 

tFellowly,  a.  Companionable, 
sympathetic.  71.  34. 

Fetch,  r.  (ran*.  To  derive.  5. 
3 ;  30.  25. 

Fire-crosse,  sb.  'A  signal  used 
anciently  in  Scotland,  and  more- 
recently  in  the  Highlands,  to- 
summon  the  men  to  a  rendez 
vous  on  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
war.'  A7.  E.  D.  55.  20. 

Firme,  a.  Steadfast  In  attach 
ment  to.  (18th  cent.  N.  E.  D.) 
15.  8. 

Flash,  *&.  tA  vain,  empty 
phrase.  34.  3. 
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Flat,    a.      Absolute,    downright. 

Now    used    chiefly    of    denial. 

26.  5. 
Fob  off,  v.  trans.    tTo  get  rid  of, 

or  set  aside  by  a  trick.    18.  30. 
tFogging,  ppl.  a.  Rare.  Adopting 

underhand  or  unworthy  means 

to  secure  gain.    69.  3. 
Foist,  v.  trans.    tPhr.  to  foist  in. 

To  introduce  (the  'flat'  or  false 

die)  surreptitiously  when  palm 
ed.     N.  E.  D.     31.  15. 
Force,  sb.  fPhr.  of  force,  (adv.)  : 

Under  compulsion.     10.  16. 
Frequent,     a.      Common,    usual. 

Now  rare.    3.  11. 
Function,   «6.     tAn  order,  class. 

14.  33. 

Funeral,  sb.    Death.    58.  11. 

Garland,  sb.  tThe  thing  most 
prized,  'glory.'  64.  33. 

Giye,  v.  trans.  tTo  grant  or  con 
cede  as  a  fact.  34.  24. 

Glosse,  sb.  An  interpretation 
(unfavorable).  tPhr.  to  set  a 
gloss :  To  give  a  false  interpre 
tation.  25.  20. 

Gloating,  ppl.  a.  Now  rare. 
Looking  sullen,  frowning.  6. 
21. 

Griffonlike,  a.  Old.  f.  Griffinlike. 
(Of.  Ref.  N.  E.  D.)  17.  15. 

Gravity,  sb.  tlnfluence,  author 
ity.  10.  27. 

Grounded,  ppl.  a.  tDeeply  im 
bued  with  certain  principles. 

15.  23. 

Grudge,,  sb.    tlnjury.  Rare.  73. 

7. 
•Guild,  sb.    tThe  meeting  place  of 

a  guild.    46.  32. 
tGuly,  a.    Of  the  color  of  gules, 

or  red.    58.  28. 

Hamper,  v.  trans.  To  bind,  fet 
ter.  Fig.  here.  26.  33. 

Hanker,  v.  intr.  To  linger  with 
longing  or  expectation.  Now 
dial.  69.  35. 

Hard-handed,  a.  Severe.  (18th 
cent.  N.  E.  D.)  40.  10. 

Heap,  sb.  Obs.  with  by.  In  great 
numbers.  49.  16. 


Heerewithall,  adv.  Arch.  Here 
with.  12.  15. 

Held,  v  .trans.  Obs.  f.  Hold.  44 
20. 

til  em,  pron.  Obs.  f.  Them. 
Themselves.  44.  22. 

Hitherto,  adv.  tThus  far.  54. 
14. 

Homogeneall,  a.  Now  rare.  Hom 
ogeneous.  60.  27. 

tHucterage,  sb.  Rare.  Bargain 
ing,  traflicking.  72.  4. 

Humor,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  hist.  'In 
ancient  and  mediaeval  physi 
ology,  one  of  the  chief  fluids  of 
the  body,  by  the  relative  prop 
erties  of  which  a  person's  physi 
cal  and  mental  qualities  and 
dispositions  were  held  to  be  de 
termined.'  N.  E.  D.  60.  26. 

Imbath,  v.  trans.  Poet.  f.  Em- 
bathe.  To  bedew,  suffuse.  7. 
16. 

Imbattell,  v.  intr.  f.  Embattle. 
Intr.  for  refl.  Obs.  74.  13. 

tlmbosk,  v.  intr.  To  hide  or  con 
ceal  oneself.  34.  35.  Cf.  Notes. 

Imitable,  a.  tDeserving  of  imi 
tation.  23.  24. 

Imminent,  a.  tRemaining  fixed 
or  intent  (upon  something). 
55.  35. 

Impair,  v.  intr.  ?  tTo  grow  or 
become  worse.  26.  7. 

Impeachment,  sb.  tHindrance, 
obstacle.  16.  3. 

Impertinent,  a.  Improper,  un 
suitable.  6.  30. 

Inabl'd,  ppl.  a.  f.  Enabled.  En 
dowed  with  power.  (18th  cent. 
IV.  E.  D.)  14.  9. 

Inbred,  ppl.  a.  Innate.  Obs. 
with  to.  29.  31. 

Incredulity,  sb.  tWant  of  re 
ligious  faith,  unbelief.  5.  18. 

Indanger,  v.  trans.  Obs.  var. 
Endanger.  tWith  infln.  To  put 
in  peril  of.  51.  5. 

Indict  ion,  sb.  tAn  ecclesiastical 
observance  authoritatively  en 
joined,  or  the  period  during 
which  it  is  observed ;  esp.  a 
public  fast.  N.  E.  D.  34.  19. 
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Inditferency,  sb.  tA  msitter  of 
indifference;  a  non-essential. 
49.  7. 

Indifferent,  o.  Non-essential. 
(18th  cent.  N.  E.  D.)  4.  20. 

Indiminishable,  a.  Rare.  Tiiut 
can  not  be  diminished.  56.  12. 

tlnduement,  sb.  f.  ^Entitlement. 
Qualification,  endowment.  26. 
20. 

-i- Infant,  r.  trans.  To  give  birth 
to.  Fig.  46.  15. 

Infatuate,  v.  trans.  tTo  frus 
trate.  58.  6. 

Inforce,  v.  trans,  t.  Enforce.  To 
compel.  Arch.  49.  16. 

Ingage,  v.  trans,  t.  Engage.  To 
involve,  commit.  Cf.  Glossary, 
Intitle.  13.  17. 

Ingagement,  sb.  Obs.  t.  Engage 
ment.  tAn  inducement,  motive. 
49.  34. 

Ingenuous,  a.  Noble,  high- 
minded.  Obs.  or  arch.  68.  20. 

tlngraff,  r.  trans,  t.  ^Engraft. 
Obs.  or  arch.  To  engraft.  23.  4. 

Insight,  sb.  tPerception,  dis 
cernment.  70.  32. 

Institute,  sb.  tlnstitution.    6.  13. 

Intale,  v.  trans,  t.  Entail.  tTo 
make  heir  to  a  possession.  65. 
9. 

tlntelligencing,  ppl.  a.  ?  Play 
ing  the  intelligencer  or  spy. 

74.  7. 

Interweaving,  vbl.  sb.  A  weav 
ing  together.  Fig.  here.  40.  16. 

Intitle,  v.  trans.  Obs.  f.  Entitle. 
To  give  a  rightful  claim  to  a 
mode  of  treatment:  etc.  tPhr. 
To  entitle  and  engage.  13.  17. 

Intrench,  r.  intr.  var.  Entrench. 
To  encroach  or  trespass  upon. 
Now  rare.  40.  29. 

Irrevoluble,  o.  Rare.  Whoso 
revolution  is  never  completed. 

75.  2. 

Justify,   v.  trans.     tWith  subord. 

clause.     To  make  good.     39.  1. 
Justly,   adv.     ?  Exactly,  wholly. 

Oft*,  exc.  dial.    5.  7. 

Keel,  v.  trans.  Obs.  exo.  dial. 
tTo  mitigate,  lessen.  48.  26. 


tKime,  sb.  Rare.  Simpleton,  fool. 

44.  9. 
Kind,  sb.  Phr.  in  this  kind :     In 

this  way.    Arch.    67.  12. 
Knot,  sb.    Tie.  bond.     (18th  cent. 

N.  E.  D.)     49.  33. 

Lank,  a.  Meager,  hollow,  rig. 
here.  34.  28. 

Lard,  v.  trans.  To  strew  with. 
Obs.  or  rare.  74.  9. 

Large,  adv.  f.  Largely.    37.  8. 

Lee,  sb.  Dregs,  refuse.  Fig.  here. 
38.  17. 

Life  blood,  o.  Rare.  Vital,  essen 
tial.  55.  15. 

Long-sufferance,  sb.  Arch.  Long- 
suffering.  68.  31. 

Lonrdan,  sb.  var.  Lurdan.  Obs. 
exc.  arch.  A  general  term  of 
opprobrium,  reproach,  or  abuse. 
47.  32. 

Lurry,  sb.  tSomething  said  by 
rote;  lesson.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  5. 
6.  Cf.  Notes. 

Magnanimity,  sb.  Loftiness  of 
thought  or  purpose.  Now  rare. 
37.  21. 

Magnify,  v.  trans.  To  glorify, 
extol.  Arch.  6.  1. 

Make,  v.  trans.  With  for,  to 
favor.  21.  5. 

Malapert,  o.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Im 
pudent.  67.  11. 

tMal-engine,  sb.  Evil  machina 
tion  ;  fraud.  11.  9. 

Mammock,  f.  trans.  Now  chiefly 
dial.  To  break,  cut,  or  tear 
into  fragments  or  shreds.  20. 
19. 

Masse,  sb.  Phr.  in  the  masse  of 
nature:  tin  the  universe  of 
nature.  60.  26. 

Mangre,  prep.  In  spite  of.  Arch. 
19.  3. 

Mean,  o.    tOf  low  degree.    51.  4. 

Meeting,  ppl.  a.  tResponsive. 
63.  16. 

Meniaia,  sb.  Not  in  tf.  E.  D.  or 
C.  It  is  a  transliteration  of  the 
Greek  plural  ^vala.  volumes 
containing  the  offices  of  the 
Church  for  a  month.  34.  18. 
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Mew,  v.  trans.  To  moult,  shed. 
Arch.  16.  17. 

Minister,  v.  trans.  tPhr.  to  min 
ister  occasion:  To  provide  an 
opportunity.  25.  18. 

Mint,  v.  trans.  tWith  out  to.  To 
stamp;  to  shape  in  accordance 
with.  40.  2. 

Mirror,  sb.  A  pattern.  Now 
rare.  Cf.  Notes.  35.  9. 

Mischiefe,  v.  trans.  Arch.  To  in 
flict  injury  upon.  74.  7. 

Mixt,  ppl.  a.  With  dancing. 
Dancing  of  the  two  sexes  to 
gether.  52.  6. 

Modell,  v.  trans.  tWith  out  to. 
To  shape  in  accordance  with. 
40.  2. 

Moity,  sb.  Old.  f.  Moiety.  tA 
small  part.  61.  27. 

tMoushunt,  sb.  f.  Mouse-hunt. 
An  animal  that  hunts  mice. 
Obs.  exc.  dial.  34.  25. 

Much,  idv .  Phr.  much  about :  Ap 
proximately.  (18th  cent.  N.  E. 
D.)  9.  17. 

Munition,  sb.  Ammunition.  Rare. 
68.  30. 

Native,    a.     Innate.     Now    rare. 

5.  29;   12.  24. 
tNe,  adv.    Not.    44.  21. 
Neer,  a.  f.  Near.  Recent.  21.  32. 
Negotiation,      sb.        Occupation. 

Rare.    14.  21. 

Negro,  sb.    Abject  slave.    75.  14. 
New,   adv.  Obs.    4.  18;  7.  21. 
Nibble,  v.  intr.    To  make  trifling 

objections  or  criticisms.    56.  22. 
Notorious,    o.      Well    or   widely 

known.     Rare.     Obs.   with   to. 

50.  21. 

Novelty,    sb.     tNewness.     12.  13. 
Nuzzle,  v.  trans.    Now  rare.  tTo 

train,  educate.    63.  34. 

Obligement,     sb.      tCompulsion, 

constraint.     Rare.    4.  27. 
Oecumenical,  a.    Relating  to  the 

general  councils  of  the  church. 

34.  27. 
Only-Canon- wise,  a.    Acquainted 

with  only  the  canon.     (Of  Ref. 

N.  E.  D.)     20.  7. 


Outlandish,  a.  Foreign.  Arch. 
59.  10. 

Over-affect,  v.  trans.  To  affect 
or  care  for  unduly.  (17th  cent. 
N.  E.  D.)  16.  25. 

tOver-body,  v.  trans.  To  give 
too  much  body  to,  to  make  ex 
cessively  material.  5.  7. 

tOver-dated,  o.  Antiquated.  4. 
5. 

Overtop,  v.  trans.  To  excel,  sur 
pass.  12.  13. 

Packing,  vU.  sb.  tPrivate  or 
underhand  arrangement.  Here 
it  means  'tampering  with  the 
text.'  23.  10. 

Pageant,  v.  trans.  To  carry 
about  as  a  show  or  a  proces 
sion.  (17th  cent.  AT.  E.  D.)  6. 
21. 

Painfull,  a.  Careful,  diligent. 
Obs.  or  arch.  53.  19. 

Pall,  sb.  An  altar  cloth.  Arch. 
5.  3. 

Pamper'd,  ppl.  a.  Luxuriously 
fed.  Fig.  here.  Elaborate.  34. 
1. 

tPapalty,  sb.  tPapality.  The 
Popedom.  46.  9. 

Paradox,  sb.  A  statement  or 
tenet  contrary  to  received  opin 
ion  or  belief.  Rare  since  17th 
cent.  46.  2. 

Paroxysm,  sb.  A  fit,  convulsion. 
Fig.  here.  33.  17. 

Patterne,  v.  trans.  tWith  out. 
To  construct  according  to  some 
pattern.  13.  12. 

Pedlery,  sb.  A  trifling  or  con 
temptible  practice.  54.  30. 

Pestilent,  a.  Troublesome.  56. 
19. 

Piping,  ppl.  a.  Phr.  piping  hot. 
Quasi-adv.  'So  hot  as  to  make 
a  piping  or  hissing  sound.'  9. 
16. 

Plaine,  a.  tOpen  (i.  e.  full).  10. 
14. 

Pliant,  a.  Adaptable,  suitable. 
Rare.  39.  12. 

Policie,  sb.  tThe  conduct  of  pub 
lic  affairs;  political  science. 
37.  17. 
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Politicaster,  sb.  rare.  A  petty, 
feeble,  or  contemptible  politi 
cian.  60.  12. 

Politize,  v.  intr.  Rare.  To  deal 
politically  or  diplomatically. 
69.  35. 

Poul,  sb.  Old.  f.  Poll.  tAn  in 
dividual  in  a  number  or  a  list. 
71.  7. 

Precedencle,  sb.  Priority  in  time 
or  succession.  (18th  cent. 
N.  E.  D.)  8.  10. 

Precipitant,  a.  Now  rare.  Hasty, 
rash.  58.  19. 

Precise,  i.    Strict.    64.  5. 

Predispose,  v.  trans.  tPhr.  to 
predispose  conditions  with  :  To 
make  arrangements  with  be 
forehand.  56.  28. 

Prefer,  v.  trans.  tTo  advance  a 
person  to  a  position,  29.  20. 

Prelatisme.  sb.  Lordly  episco 
pacy.  (i7th  cent.  N.  E.  D.)  8. 
29. 

Prepossess,  v.  trans.  To  have 
prior  possession  of.  Now  rare. 
29.  29. 

Presently,  adv.  As  a  direct  re 
sult  or  conclusion.  11.  33. 

Presentment,  sb.  tPresentation 
(of  religious  ceremonies).  6. 
8. 

Pretence,  sb.  tlntention,  pur 
pose.  40.  3. 

Proctorage,  sb.  Management  by 
a  Proctor.  (Of.  Rcf.  N.  E.  D.) 
69  3. 

Prog,  v.  intr.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  To 
solicit.  68.  4. 

Progress,  v.  trans.  tTo  traverse. 
75.  2. 

Promooter,  sb.  Ob*,  t.  Promoter. 
The  prosecutor  in  an  ecclesias 
tical  court.  17.  15. 

Proper,  a.  Belonging  to  oneself 
or  itself.  Arch.  exc.  scientific 
uses.  50.  25. 

Pudder,  sb.  Obs.  or  dial.  var. 
Pother.  Mental  perturbation, 
trouble.  5.  24. 

Pulpltry,  sb.  Conventional  talk 
of  the  pulpit.  37.  26. 

Puny,  a.  Fig.  tUnder  age.  38.  1. 


Pursivant,  sb.  Old.  f.  Pursuivant. 

tA  royal  or  state  officer  with 

power     to    execute    warrants. 

71.  10. 
Push,    sb.     Effort,    bout.     Rare. 

13.  9. 

Qualify,  v.  trans.  tTo  make  pro 
portionate  to,  to  reduce  to. 
Rare.  37.  27. 

Queazy,  a.  Now  rare.  Causing 
sickness  or  nausea.  13.  32. 

Quillet,  sb.  Verbal  nicety  or  sub 
tle  distinction.  Fig.  here.  A 
non-essential.  66.  10. 

Rabbi,  sb.  tOne  whose  learning 
is  comparable  to  a  Jewish 
rabbi.  Used  contemptuously. 
34.  22. 

Rake-shame,  sb.  Now  rare.  A 
dissolute  fellow.  54.  13. 

Raze,  v.  trans.  VtTo  erase  or  ob 
literate  by  scraping  etc.  23.  7. 

Beach,  sb.  Range  of  mind  or 
thought.  (18th  cent.  N.  E.  D.) 
58.  20. 

Receiv'd,  ;>;>/.  a.  Accepted  as  true. 
27.  2. 

Beckning,  vbl.  sb.  Old  f.  Reckon 
ing.  tKstimation,  consideration. 
48.  18. 

tBedncement,  *i>.  Reduction  into 
a  specified  state.  15.  1. 

Regard,  sb.  tPhr.  (as)  to  the  re 
gard  of:  With  regard  to.  40.  18. 

Regiment,  sb.  tForm  of  govern 
ment.  40.  27. 

Ke-involu'.  v.  trans.  To  involve 
again.  (18th  cent.  N.  E.  D.) 
73.  1. 

Religion,  sb.  The  public  services 
of  the  church.  Cf.  Dixon,  Hist. 
Eng.  Ch.  6.  4  Cf.  3.  14. 

Remember,  v.  trans.  To  remind. 
Now  arch,  or  dial.  48.  8. 

Render,  v.  trans.  To  make  to  be 
come.  Obs.  with  ethical  dative. 
40.  32. 

Repose,  v.  intr.  tTo  rely  on. 
16.  23. 

Republick,  sb.    tThe  state.  40.  3. 

Respect  sb.  tAttention  or  con 
sideration  given  to  more  than 
one  point  or  matter.  41.  3. 
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tRestorement,  sb.  Restoration. 
60.  15. 

Retired,  ppl.  a.  tCarried  on  in 
seclusion  or  quiet.  3.  10. 

Rhomboides,  sb.  Now  rare  or 
obs.  A  rhomboid.  71.  3. 

Rooking,  ppl.  a.  Cheating,  dis 
honest.  (17th  cent.  N.  E.  D.) 
17.  13. 

Hotel  let,  a.  Obt.  f.  Rochet. 
tEpiscopal.  50.  23. 

Rover,  sb.  A  mark  for  long-dis 
tance  shooting.  Phr.  to  shoot 
at  rovers.  (17th  cent.  JV.  E.  D.) 
8.  19. 

Rudiment,  sb.  An  initial  or  im 
perfect  form  or  stage.  Phr. 
rudiments  of  the  voorld:  Re 
ligion  in  an  imperfect,  unde 
veloped  form.  Cf.  Notes.  4.  17; 
6.  25. 

Ruffle,  v.  trans.  tTo  handle 
roughly,  to  bully.  20.  7. 

Ruin,  v.  intr.  To  come  to  ruin. 
(17th  cent.  N.  E.  D.)  46.  24. 

Rnnnagate,  sb.  var.  Runagate. 
Now  arch.  Fugitive;  runaway 
servant.  Cf.  Keightley,  Milton, 
p.  343.  59.  15. 

/ 

Sad,  a.  Grievous;  possibly  'grave 
or  serious,'  referring  to  Philip's 
demeanor.  74.  7. 

Savory,  o.  tHaving  a  savour  of 
holiness.  6.  27. 

Scan.    v.    trans.     tTo    interpret. 

5.  32. 

Scandal,  sb.  Obs.  f.  Sandal.  52.  28. 

Scantling,  sb.  tA  sample,  pat 
tern.  24.  22. 

Scope,  sb.  The  main  purpose 
or  drift  of  a  book.  Now  rare. 
27.  21. 

Seal,  sb.  A  Token.  6.  20 ;  v.  trans. 
To  authenticate  or  attest  sol 
emnly  (18th  cent.  N.  E.  D.) 

6.  19. 

Search,  sb.   "("Investigation,  effort 

to  ascertain.     16.  8. 
Sensibly,  adv.  Visibly.   13.  27. 
Sequester'd,  ppl.   a.    tSeparated. 

60.  21. 
Set  out,  v.  trans.  tTo  show  forth, 

reveal.     8.  29.     tTo  embellish, 

adorn.    47.  13. 


Shrewd,  a.  Due  to  shrewdness. 
66.  25. 

Shuffle,  v.  trans.  To  bring  i  n  in 
a  confused  way.  With  up  (17th 
cent.  C.)  5.  24. 

Single,  a.  Individual.  19.  25; 
30.  11. 

Slubber,  v.  trans.  To  stain,  soil. 
(17th  cent.  C.)  37.  16. 

Slug,  v.  trans.  To  make  slug 
gish.  (Of.  Ref.  C.)  13.  25. 

tSmeren,  v.  trans.  M.  E.  f.  smear. 
44.  23. 

Sociable,  a.  Friendly.  Rare  exc. 
with  persons.  35.  29. 

Sort,  sb.  Manner.  tPhr.  in  like 
sort  as.  14.  15;  a  set,  crew.  Cf. 
Keightley,  Milton,  p.  341.  49. 
27.  v.  intr.  To  agree,  harmon 
ize.  (16th  cent.  C.)  62.  1. 

Special,  a.  Probably  for  adv. 
47.  8. 

Spreadingly,  adv.  In  a  spreading 
or  extending  manner.  (Of  Ref. 
C.)  21.  10. 

Spurne,  sb.  A  kick.  (17th  cent. 
C.)  75.  11. 

Square,  sb.  Phar.  to  follow  the 
square  of:  To  follow  consist 
ently.  Obs.  or  rare.  16.  26. 

Stale,  sb.  tProstitute.  Fig.  10.  26. 

Startling,  a.  tEasily  startled  or 
alarmed.  66.  21. 

Station,  sb.  Cf.  Notes.  39.  19. 

Statist,  sb.  A  statesman,  politi 
cian.  Obs.  or  arch.  10.  28;  39. 
20. 

Story,  sb.  Chronicles,  history. 
64.  17. 

Strings,  sb.  A  strip,  as  of  leather, 
by  which  the  covers  of  a  book 
are  held  together.  C.  (Of  Ref. 
C.)  34.  23. 

Strook,  v.  trans.  Old.  f.  Struck. 
7.  11;  35.  1. 

Subsist,  v.  intr.   To  exist.  46.  24. 

Succession,  sb.  ?Used  elliptically 
for  continuous  (revelation  or 
tradition).  31.  2. 

Sufferance,  sb.  Endurance,  pa 
tience.  37.  28. 

Suffrage,  v.  trans.  To  elect.  Rare. 
61.  23. 

Supereminence,s6.  Distinguished 
eminence.  (Of  Ref.  C.)  75.  1. 
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fSuper-politik,  a.  Over  politic. 
46.  9. 

Superstitions,  a.  tScrupulous  be 
yond  need,  as  from  credulous 
fear.  5.  22. 

Suspectfull,  a.  tOf  doubtful  au 
thenticity.  33.  26. 

Synagogue,  sb.  An  assembly. 
Rare.  (Of  Ref.  C.)  51.  2. 

Synodal,  f.  Synodical,  a.  Relat 
ing  to  a  synod.  18.  18 ;  34.  28. 

Tack,  sb.  tPhr.  holding  tack: 
Holding  one's  own  with.  10.  15. 

Take,  v.  trans.  tPhr.  to  take  in 
crease:  To  increase.  7.  7. 

Temper,  sb.    tCharacter,  quality. 

4.  6;  13.  33. 
Temperament,  sb.     tConsistence, 

mixture.     60.  29. 

Tent,  r.  trans.     tTo  probe.  8.  18. 

Trimme,  o.  Good,  excellent.  Iron 
ical.  46.  2. 

Then,  rel.  or  conj.  adr.  tPhr.  as 
then:  At  the  time  that.  6.  28; 
conj.  old  f.  than.  3.  21,  etc. 

Theologer,  sb.  Now  rare.  A  theo 
logian.  21.  28. 

Tho,  adr.  Oft*,  or  provincial. 
Then.  44.  17. 

Thrallike,a.  (O/.  fle/.  N.  E.  D.) 

5.  31. 

Thwart,  fto"t>.  t Athwart.  34.  5. 

Ticket,  sb.  tA  warrant,  permit. 
12.  27. 

Tippet,  sb.  A  silk  cape  worn  on 
Certain  occasions  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England. 
58.  25. 

Toleration, sb.  tPermission  grant 
ed  by  authority.  10.  32. 

Touch,  f.  trans.  To  refer  to,  al 
lude  to.  Now  rare  or  arch. 
17.  34. 

Tractable,  a.  Easily  led  or  per 
suaded  to  something.  With  to 
(17th  cent.  N.  E.  D.)  45.  33. 

Trade,  sb.  tCourse,  way.  5.  14. 

Trnccage.  sb.  Obs.  f.  Truckage. 
Exchange,  barter.  (Of  Ref.  C.) 
54.  11. 

Tuppence,  sb.  Old.  f.  Ticopence. 
71.  8. 

Ty  nipany,  sb.  ?A  swelling  out  or 
inflation,  Arch.  Fig.  here.  50.  30. 


Inappropriate,  r.  trans.  To  make 
common  to  the  use  of  all.  Rare. 
71.  25. 

Un  bishop,  f.  trans.  To  divest  of 
the  rank  or  office  of  bishop. 
(Of.  Ref.  C.)  14.  22. 

Uncase,  v.  trans.  To  reveal. 
(Of.  Ref.  C.)  Fig.  To  strip  liv 
eries  from  servants.  Cf. 
Keightley,  Milton,  p.  343.  59.  14. 

Undeilour'd,  ppl.  a.  Undamaged. 
(Not  in  C.)  69.  16. 

Underfoot,  a.  Low,  base.  (Of. 
Ref.  C.)  75.  16. 

tUndlminisht,  a.  Phr.  undimin- 
isht  of:  Not  lacking.  (Not  in 
C.)  69.  12. 

Undiocest,  a.  Not  possessed  of 
or  preferred  to  a  diocese.  (Of. 
Ref.  C.)  20.  32. 

Unduly,  adv.  Erroneously.  28.  30. 

Unexaminable,  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  or  proper  to  be  examined. 
(Of.  Ref.  C.)  6.  32. 

Unlorded,  a.  Not  raised  or  pre 
ferred  to  the  rank  of  a  lord. 
Rare.  20.  32. 

Unmonopolize,  v.  trans.  To  de 
prive  of  the  character  of  a  mon 
opoly.  Rare.  71.  25. 

Unoperatlve,  a.  Inoperative.  (Of. 
Ref.  C.)  41.  28. 

Unrepeatable,  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  repealed.  (Of  Ref.  C.) 
47.  23. 

Unresistable,  a.  t.  Unresistible 
(17  cent.  C.)  7.  22. 

Unsnbordinate,  a.  Not  of  inferior 
rank.  (Of.  Ref.  C.)  56.  25. 

t UnsufHclent,  a.  Insufficient.  34. 
28. 

Untack,  v.  trans.  To  disjoin, 
loosen.  (Of.  Ref.  C.)  46.  28. 

Unwelldly,  a.  Ungovernable. 
Probable  a  misspelling  of  an 
old  form  of  Unwieldy.  13.  10. 

Upon,  prep.    tAt.    17.  24. 

Vehemently,  adr.  Strongly.  23.  9. 
Void,  y  .trans.  To  empty.   62.  24. 

tWardrope,  sb.  Obs.  f.  Wardrobe. 
5.  4. 

tWealpublick,  ib.  The  Common 
wealth.  40.  27. 
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WeaYC»  v.  trans.  With  out.  To 
unweave.  (Not  in  C.)  66.  9. 

tWelde,  O6s.  f.  Wield.  44.  18. 

tWelk,  v.  intr.  To  decline,  de 
crease.  26.  7. 

What,  adv.  Why?  (17th  cent. 
C.)  14.  1;  51.  3;  etc. 

When  as,  con/.  While.  Rare 
19.  19. 

Will-worship,  s6.  Worship  ac 
cording  to  one's  own  fancy. 
(Of.  Ref.  and  Bible.  C.)  73.  18. 

Wit,  *6.  Thought,  intelligence. 
10.  23. 


Withal],    mispr.  prep.  with.  23.  6. 
Worsen,  v.  trans.  To  cause  to  de 
teriorate.    13.  24. 

tTafe,  v.  trans.  Obs.  f.  Gave. 
44.  7. 

tTeare,  pi.  year.  si).  "It  is  often 
used  plurally  without  a  plural 
termination."  Dr.  Johnson. 
"This  sb.  was  formerly  unal 
tered  in  the  plural."  Skeat. 
19.  5. 

Yeomanly,  a.  Homely,  humble. 
(17th  cent  C.)  25.  23. 
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